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“Artistic Dualist 


By 
Christian Brinton 


T has been reserved for 

Henry Caro-Delvaille to 

achieve that most difficult 

of feats—to have suc- 
ceeded in spite of success. Still 
within the thirties, he won, when 
but four-and-twenty, a triumph 
at the Paris Salon which might 
well have disturbed the equilibrium 
of a seasoned exhibitor. Instead, 
however, of resting upon his laurels, 
or-placidly repeating himself, he set to 
work and has since developed along 
singularly diverse lines. So distinct, in 
fact, are his twostyles, that one may aver 
that he offers a veritable instance of esthetic 
dualism. At once the chronicler of modern 
feminine grace and elegance, and a passion- 
ate devotee of the antique beauty of form, 
he paints now in one vein, now in the other. 
The spirited divinities of tea-room and 
boudoir which so often figure in his art are 
supplemented by the recumbent goddesses 
of a bygone age, or youths and maidens 
moving in rhythmic procession across the 
canvas. The contrast between these two 
moods and manners is so marked that it 
has even been assumed that there must be 
two Caro-Delvailles. Yet in behalf of 
historical accuracy, it may herewith be 
recorded that there is but one. 

Realizing that he possessed a duplex 
personality, the young man early took the 
precaution of hyphenating his patronymic. 
Born July 9, 1876, in a picturesque family 
mansion in smiling Bayonne, not far from 
the Pyrenees, he had the foresight to add 
to his father’s name, Delvaille, that of his 
mother, Caro, and, thus equipped, deter- 
mined, while yet in his teens, to conquer 
Paris. The boyhood days passed at Ba- 
yonne had, meantime, not been without 
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Henry Caro-Delvaille in his New York studio 


their influence upon his ardent, beauty- 
loving temperament. From the outset 
he elected to become an artist, and at the 
august age of three proceeded in a spirit 
partly desecrative, partly decorative, to 
cover the white walls and winding: stair- 
case of his stately home with elaborately 
conceived and executed mural compositions. 
Nor was this a merely sporadic outbreak, 
for, some months later, he was discovered 
immortalizing in paint the physiognomy ot 
Louise, the pretty blanchisseuse. It was, 
however, when his father, a prosperous 
banker, took him, as a lad, on one of his 
frequent trips to Spain, that the resolution 
to devote himself to art became irresistible. 
The masterpieces of Titian, Velasquez, 
and Goya gave him his first specific inspira- 
tion, and to their message he has through- 
out his career remained taithful. 

After a brief interlude, during which he 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned his radical unfitness for business life, 
he was permitted to attend the Municipal 
Art School, where his progress was rapid. His 
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master was a quaint, rabbit-like individual 
named Jolyet; yet neither his chronic con- 
servatism nor the antiquated methods of in- 
struction then in vogue could thwart the am- 
bition of our young meridional. So anxious 
was he to embark upon his profession, that 
Caro decided, two years in advance of the re- 
quired age, to complete his military service. 
And here again Fate was kind to him, for 
at the expiration of a few months’ time, the 
gallant little trooper of the Sixth Hussars 
discovered himself, after a dashing charge, 
at the bottom of a ditch, and, badly shat- 
tered, was released from further duty. 
Having made a reputation through sketch- 
ing his comrades and executing a portrait 
‘of his captain, he next journeyed, full of high 
hopes, to Paris, where he entered the classes 
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of his fellow townsman, Léon Bonnat, who 
was then teaching at the Beaux-Arts. 
There is scant need for enlarging upon 
the industrious ’prentice days during which 
our young Bayonnais mastered the tech- 
nique of his craft. He worked with a cer- 
tain salutary independence which did not 
win for him any of the customary academic 
distinctions. Yet, when he felt himself suf- 
ficiently equipped, he took a studio in the 
Boulevard Garibaldi and proceeded to 
paint his first pictures. The rest of our 
narrative belongs to the history of modern 
French art. His success at the Salon of 
Ig01 with the two canvases entitled, re- 
spectively, “The Manicure” and ‘“Tea- 
time” was nothing short of phenomenal. 
At one bound he became a celebrity. So 


, Madame Landry 


Caro-Delvaille has been most aptly christened the “Painter of the Parisienne.” In fact. her world is one 
that the painter has made peculiarly his own 
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My Wife and Her Sisters 


This delightful scene of intimate family life. executed in the painter's villa at Cambo. was purchased by the 
French government and hangs in the Luxembourg Gallery. Paris 


overcome was the modest student from 
Bayonne that he scarcely slept for weeks, 
and spent most of the time driving about the 
Boulevards endeavoring to cool his burning 
brow and adjust himself to his precipitately 
won position in the world of. art. His 
début was followed by conquests of an 
even more substantial character. Within 
a couple of years he was made an associé 
of the Société Nationale, or New Salon, and 
the following season was elected a sociétaire 
and experienced the satisfaction of having 
his canvas, ““My Wife and Her Sisters,” 
purchased by the state and placed in the 
Luxembourg Gallery. 

Such is the briefly sketched silhouette 
of Caro-Delvaille’s career. In glimpsing 
it, however casually, you cannot fail to 
recognize him as one of those fortunate 
beings in whom nature and circumstance 
have conspired to produce happy results. 
From the very beginning, Caro’s existence 
has been care-free and unclouded. He was 
not fated to struggle against family oppo- 
sition or chafe over lack of public apprecia- 
tion. And, once having gained his posi- 


tion, he made it more secure through con- 
tracting a congenial marriage and the 
acquisition of an attractive home in the 
Rue Mozart. It is there, and in his near-by 
studio in the Rue de la Cure, that Caro’s 
life has been passed, the summers usually 
finding him in the vicinitv of Bayonne, 
Biarritz, or Cambo. Success has followed 
fast upon success. He devoted the early 
years mainly to depicting those scenes, 
intimate and domestic, or sparkling and 
social, with which his name has been chiefly 
associated. He was christened the “ Painter 
of the Parisienne,” a title which he well 
deserved, for few were the secrets of her 
being that he did not delicately divulge. 
Scan the diverse and colorful pageant of 
modern painting as closely as you may, 
and you will discover nothing comparable 
to these piquant little poupées, . proud, 
tender mamas, or coquettes in the full 
consciousness of charms at once sponta- 
neous and studied. The clear-toned setting 
wherein “Grandmother and  Grand- 
daughter” stroll solicitously side by side, 
or Madame Landry sits at the table with 
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The Lovers’ Offering 


A fresco in the artist's home, Paris. 


It is executed in his second manner, and reveals him as one of the most 


eloquent living exponents of the classic tradition 


arm about her daughter’s waist, is a world 
the artist has made peculiarly his own. 


The kisses here may not all be maternal, 


and “The Siesta” may not be so unso- 
phisticated as it seems at first glance, yet 
over each group our Caro spreads an appeal- 
ing sensibility and a fresh, translucent film 
of color well-nigh unique in the field of 
contemporary art. The blithesome Bay- 
onnais seems to view life in happier vein 
than do the majority of his colleagues. 
You do not find here any of the aristocratic 
lassitude of De La Gandara, the nervous 
restlessness of Paul Helleu, or the cynical 
pyrotechnics of Boldini. Caro-Delvaille 
is at peace alike with himself and with so- 
ciety, and into his art has been distilled 
not a little of his own native serenity of 
spirit. 

Yet, despite the vogue of his pictures 
celebrating modern life and theme, there 
always lurked in the young man’s conscious- 
ness the desire to achieve something differ- 
ent. Side by side with diverting episodes 
from every-day existence, there shortly 
began ‘to appear subjects of a more mellow 
and reposeful character. A brief sojourn 
in London, where he studied with en- 
thusiasm the incomparable fragments of 
Attic sculpture in the British Museum, 
turned his attention to the wealth of plastic 
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beauty slumbering in the antique world. 
That dualism which is to-day so typical of 
his temperament forthwith disclosed itself 
in no uncertain fashion. If ‘‘The Manicure” 
descends from Velasquez, the canvases of 
his second manner trace their ancestry to 
Titian, and it is these two strains which 
confront you in the production of Caro- 
Delvaille. The one has made him an en- 
dearing intimist; the other has furnished 
him with the opportunity of becoming one 
of our most eloquent exponents of the 
classic tradition. For the purposes of 
study he should be divided into two sepa- 
rate personalities, but this being an unpre- 
tentious causerie, not an esthetic clinic, 
we shall permit him to remain intact. 
Once he had mastered his two manners, 
Caro was able at will to flit from one to the 
other. His portraits of Madame Simone, 
Mme. Edmond Rostand, and Mlle. Jeanne 
Rolly are modern in conception and treat- 
ment. The admirable nudes adorning the 
museums of Philadelphia and Savannah are 
executed in his ablest academic vein, while 
such canvases as “Summer,” “Flowered 
Sleep,” and “Nature Asleep’’—the last 
of which figures in the current exhibition 
of international art at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh-—reveal him in the ful- 
ness of opulent, creative fancy. It is but 
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natural that work of the latter description 
should have led him into the province of 
decoration, and in the large canvas entitled 
“The Lovers’ Offering’? you are greeted 
with a foretaste of tendencies which to-day 
occupy much of his time and inspiration. 
They best display themselves in the work 
for Rostand’s villa at Cambo and in the 
ambitious series of frescoes he is completing 
for his new residence in the Rue de Ré- 
musat, Paris. 

Being by this time familiar with the pro- 
fessional aspects of the subject of our sketch, 
let us forthwith consider him from a per- 
sonal standpoint. Henry Caro-Delvaille 
is short, dark, and lithe as a young deer, 
with profuse curly hair and the picturesque 
seduction of a true son of the South. If 
well-substantiated legend avers that he 
began to paint at the age of three, it may be 
stated, on equally reliable authority, that 
by five he had mastered the exhilarating 
intricacies of every known Basque or 
Iberian dance. When not painting, Caro 
will be found dancing, and to him the dance 
is an instinctive, not to say imperative 
expression, for on his mother’s side he is 
descended from the inimitable gitanos, or 
Spanish gypsies. Nothing delights him 
more than to don the native costume, grasp 
his castanets, and whirl nimbly about, 
either alone or with some appropriate 


partner. In this capacity he has repeatedly 
appeared before his numerous friends and 
acquaintances, while at the Spanish féte 
given at the Palais Royal during the sum- 
mer of tg11, his success was sensational. 
Not only the tango but the jota, the bolero, 
and the sevillanas find place in his habitual 
répertoire. 

It was inevitable that circumstances 
should have conspired to bring Caro-Del- 
vaille to our shores, his first visit having 
been made last season, and the second dur- 
ing the current winter and spring. Unlike 
certain foreigners, he adapts himself with 
ready ingenuity to our national idiosyn- 
crasies. English, or rather American, he 
mastered coming over on the steamer by 
means of animproved phonographic method, 
so that upon his arrival it presented few 
difficulties to himself and afforded constant 
delight to his friends. He has been received 
everywhere with enthusiasm, and has been 
kept busy painting portraits in New York, 
Boston, St. Paul, and other cities. There 
is one fact which seems more than all else 
to account for his success, and it is that he 
remains unaffected by local conditions. A 
typical beauty-loving son of an older civil- 
ization, he is as yet untouched by the cyn- 
ical commercialism of American life or the 
instability of our social standards. 

There is, of course, no telling how long he 


The Manicure 
With this painting. exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1901, Caro-Delvaille became a celebrity at a bound 
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can preserve his personality amid surround- 
ings differing so radically from those to 
which he has been accustomed, but his 
chance of doing so appears better than the 
average. And why? 

It is because, following the dictates of 
his nature, he continues to lead a dual 
esthetic existence. Upon completing the 
portrait of one of our energetic empire- 
builders of the future, he joyously attacks 
a composition in which is concentrated the 
essence of pictorial paganism. To circum- 
stances of birth and training he owes that 
gift of perspective which enables him to feel 
equally at home in the world of actual ex- 
-istence or in that realm of sensuous fancy 
which seems so persistently to beckon him. 
One mood serves to strengthen the other. 

Caro-Delvaille, as you will readily infer, 
is no exponent of that feverish modern 
movement which has caused such consterna- 
tion among the conservatives and has been 
hailed with noisy acclaim by the radicals. 
Alike in spirit and technique, he reverts to 
the practises of the past. Should you be 


so fortunate as some day to see him at 
you would better appreciate his 


work, 
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position. Clad in flowing dark blouse, his 
hair clustering about the temples, and a 
look of concentration in his eyes, he will 
be discovered painting not with dramatic 
fury but with quiet deliberation. What- 
ever the subject, he first makes a careful 
drawing, and not until he is satisfied with 
it does he add the precious bloom of color. 
His method is modeled upon that of the 
older men, more particularly Titian, and 
as you study his costume, his physiognomy, 
and measured grace of movement, you in- 
stinctively fancy him a reincarnation of the 
Renaissance. 

Every true artist has his own particular 
dream—his besetting aspiration, as it were 
—and Caro-Delvaille offers no exception to 
the rule. His dream is that of a sumptuous, 
gleaming villa dedicated to Youth and 
Beauty wherein one may find brought back 
to modern eyes the lost serenity of the ages. 
Knowing it will be virtually impossible to 
erect and embellish such a temple to taste, 
he is meanwhile doing what he can along 
these same lines. The house in the Rue de 
Rémusat, into which he has just moved, 
embodies not a few of his favorite ideas. 


The. Siesta 


The masterpieces of Titian, Velasquez. and Goya gave Caro-Delvaille his first specific inspiration, and to their 


message he has remained faithful. 


This painting hangs in a private gallery in Buenos Aires 





The Maternal Kiss 


In the diverse and colorful pageant of modern painting, you will find nothing exactly comparable to the 
piquant little girls and proud, tender mamas on Caro-Delvaille’s canvases 


The mural decorations which constitute its 
chief feature are all executed in fresco and 
represent a consecutive sequence of pro- 
gression. In the vestibule, which celebrates 
Youth, you find panels depicting, respective- 
ly, “‘The Fountain of Love,” “The Lovers’ 
Offering,” and the “Return of Spring,” 
while about the walls of the salon are com- 
positions illustrating the “Twilight of the 
Gods,” the “‘ Death of Pan,”’ and the ‘‘ Gar- 
den of the Philosophers,” the last showing 
the return to the gods through the medium 
of thought and reason. The entire scheme 
is carried out in clear, bright tones and 
graceful, flowing contours, and constitutes 
a veritable apotheosis in paint of the an- 
tique spirit. 

You think it strange—do you not?—that 
a young man of to-day, fond of dancing and 


society, should devote his energies to such 
a task, and yet this is the keynote of Caro- 
Delvaille’s career; and the reason why he 
spends so much time in our midst is that 
he may some time be sufficiently indepen- 
dent-to carry his plans to a fitting conclu- 


sion. The matter is simpler than it appears, 
for all artists are much the same. La 
Touche took refuge in the beguiling frivol- 
ity of the eighteenth century in France; 
Zorn finds his characteristic expression 
amid the primal freedom of the forest-clad 
North,. while Caro-Delvaille, in his turn, 
seeks to arrest for us the vanishing glory 
of Greece and of Venice. This, indeed, is 
why they are artists—each after his own 
fashion proving himself possessor of the 
two essentials of artistic production— 
passion and vision. 
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He was born on the East Side, of poor but dishonest parents 
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Are you a product of eugenics? 


was badly handicapped in his early training. 


were. It is one of Mr. 


And yet—and in spite of the lack 
this story of Mr. Morris’, Ruckie’s father and mother never heard the word. 
And the girl? 
the main thing is that both landed at Coney Island on the same day—a lucky day, too, for they 
met, fell in love, and began to build for their own happiness like the thoroughbreds they real 
Morris’ stories with the ‘‘Pelham Bay’’ color in it—no problem; 


feeling pretty husky? In 
Besides, the boy 
Well, about the same for her. But 


ly 


just a love story showing what happened to one young fellow when the right girl came along. 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Author of 


Illustrated by 


UCKIE was a tightwad, than 
which printable English contains 
no term more opprobrious. But 
just as there are many kinds of 

generosity (of which, generosity to self is 
the most notable), so, in matters of spending, 
there are many kinds of reticence. If 
Ruckie had been born in the aristocracy 


(recently and democratically created of all 
persons subject to the income tax), he might 
have been a spendthrift. There was nothing 


inherently mean about him. But he was 
not so born. He was born on the East Side, 
of poor but dishonest parents. They were 
always either drinking or trying to get some- 
thing for nothing—such as lodgings and 
babies. They couldn’t bear to give money 
to landlords, doctors, or tradespeople. 
Ruckie’s was no eugenic birth. All the 
rules were flouted. He ought to have been 
an ugly, deficient-minded, criminal baby, 
with a thirst for liquor. On the contrary, he 
was bright, beautiful, and fat. Nourished 
not on mother’s milk but on mother’s milk 
punches, his bones grew, his chest deepened, 
and his laughter resounded in the house. In- 
fantile diseases passed him by; he spared 
his parents those sudden wiltings as of 
flowers, those sudden red rashes that send 
parental hearts tumbling into parental 
boots. Seldom washed, he always looked 
clean; always neglected, he seldom set 
himself afire with matches, or fell off fire- 
escapes onto area railings. 

There followed Ruckie into this world, 
at intervals of about a year, brothers and 
sisters—singly and in pairs. But few of 
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these prospered. The Ruckers’ flat had 
this in common with the great country 
houses of the aristocracy: guests were al- 
ways arriving—or leaving. 

When Ruckie was fourteen, there re- 
mained of all his brothers and sisters but 
two pairs of twins, and but little prospect of 
others. For, by this time, Mrs. Rucker 
had not only lost her husband but her looks. 

The support of the entire family fell 
upon Ruckie’s shoulders. He was _ too 
young to follow in his father’s footsteps, 
and make an income by doing jury duty, 
repeating at elections, and assisting in some 
of the lesser activities of the white-slave 
trust. He had to confine himself to shin- 
ing shoes, selling newspapers, and running 
errands. 

And some of the money that he earned 
went for food and some for clothes; but 
most of it went for liquor, and none of it 
went into a bank or even into an old stock- 
ing. It was Ruckie’s natural, heaven-given 
instinct to “earn a little and to spend a 
little less,’ but Mrs. Rucker could not lend 
her support to any principle so stingy and 
so far-sighted. Indeed, had she been of a 
literary turn she might have given him a 
Roland for his Oliver. Her maxim was 
“to acquire money in any possible way 
(short of being found out) and to drink a 
little more.”” And she was older than 
Ruckie and stronger. 

One night, Ruckie came home, climbed 
the three flights of stairs, and was about to 
push open the door of his mother’s flat, 
when the sound of her voice, raised in a 











eswiltly shifting variety of emotions, for a 
moment arrested him. 

‘Don’t you touch me, you blank of a 
blank,” said Mrs. Rucker, in a stony calm. 
Then, more shrilly, and in a tone of com- 
mand, “Take your dirty green eyes off the 
ie you slimy devil.” 

Rickie was a polite and shy child. Ob- 
viously his mother was entertaining a guest; 
he felt reticent about entering his home. 

“Only lay a finger on me,” warned Mrs. 
Rucker, ‘only ove, and I boot hell out of 
you.” Then there was a long silence. Thena 
terrific crash of glass. Then Mrs. Rucker, 
unnerved, but defiant still: ‘‘You’re some 
snake! Jou are!” 

Ruckie lifted his hand and knocked on 
the door. The answer was only a long, 
steady scream (B in alt), but he felt obliged 
to accept it as an invitation to enter. His 
first shy glance was in the direction of the 
mantelpiece, but the slimy devil appeared 
to have removed his green eyes, for there 
was none there. 

Irs. Rucker was crouched in the middle 
of the room. Her eyes fixed upon Ruckie 
were very staring and dreadful. She had in 
her right hand a bloody bread-knife. And 
even if he had known that, in her delirium, 
it was only herself that she had accidentally 
cut, it would hardly have diminished bis 
horror. It was only with a great effort 
that he recalled, as from some far country, 
his manhood and his savoir-faire. And he 
said in a perfectly disgusted voice, 

“What the hell’s the matter with you?” 

Mrs. Rucker, with an air of great mys- 
tery, laid a finger on her lips and nodded a 
number of times. She looked very secret 
and knowing. 

“Why don’ t you get up outer that, ’n go 
to bed ’n’ sleep it off?” said Ruckie. And 
he began to edge toward the door of the 
room in which his brothers and sisters slept. 
A smell of gas brought his heart into his 
throat. The door was locked. 

‘““Where’s the key to this door?” he de- 
manded. 

‘Don’t you Wish you knew?” 

“I do know,” he said. “I can see it from 
here, but I’m scared to touch it, because 
it’s got green eyes.” 

Mrs. Rucker flung a telltale glance at 
the mantelpiece. This offered but one 


place of concealment—a broken white vase. 
Ruckie turned the vase upside down, and 
the key fell out. 
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In a moment he had unlocked the door 
into the room where his brothers and sisters 
slept, opened the windows wide, turned 
off the two gas-jets, and saved their un- 
attractive lives for them. Having as- 
sured himself of this, he returned to his 
mother and said, 

“Fooled you that time, didn’t I?” 

But his mother didn’t answer. She was 
leaning over, and appeared to be studying 
her once handsome features in a great pool 
of blood. 

Intuitively, Ruckie glanced toward the 
sink. Once it had overflowed and made 
just such a sound of dripping as he now 
heard. But it was not the sink this time. 
And he flew to her with a great wailing 
cry of, ‘‘ Mother!” 

‘But Mrs. Rucker, by the grace of God, 
had succeeded at last in performing just 
one decent act. The bread-knife, recently 
sharpened by an itinerant grinder who 
knew his business, had severed the wretched 
woman’s jugular, and lo! with a gurgling, 
sputtering sound as of soap-bubbles being 
blown from a clay pipe, she fell forward 
with a heavy bump and lay still. 

But, by now, Ruckie was down three 
flights of stairs, yelling at the top of his 
lungs for doctors and policemen. 

He buried his mother on the instalment 
plan. I mean he paid for her burial that 
way, and for a few years, valiantly toiling 
to support the two pairs of surviving twins, 
this narrative loses sight of him. 


Il 


THERE was never a young man who 
spent less money upon his pleasures than 
Ruckie. But one afternoon of intolerable 
heat, he had an insuperable longing to feel 
a breeze from the ocean in his face. And he 
rode to Coney Island in a trolley-car, and 
felt the breeze for which he had longed, and 
as for the ocean from which it blew, he saw 
that for the first time ir his life. 

Upon the sands and in the lazy surf were 
hundreds of bathers. It cooled one to be- 
hold them. A sculptor might have found 
among them models for Venus, for Psyche, 
for Hercules, for Caliban. An eminent 
pitcher (for the Giants) was playing ball 
with a pretty girl. They hada water-logged 
tennis-ball, very light and soft. He would 
toss it to her with infinite gentleness and 
accuracy, and if she failed to catch it, it 
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would hit her on the nose and make them 
both laugh. 

A still finer figure of a man was galloping 
up and down the beach, with an ecstatic 
child of three upon his great shoulders. 
Here sat two fat women. They looked as 
if it would have taken a derrick to get them 
up out of the 
sand. And ft 
there, all by 
herself, not 
dressed for 
bathing, sat 
the prettiest 
and most de- 
sirable girl in 
the world. 

It was so 
obvious that 
she was ex- 
pecting some 
one that even 
the most cal- 
lous masher 
on the beach 
had not dared 
to offer her 
his company. 
She looked as 
if her friend 
had just left 
her to buy 
her something 
good or 
pretty, and 
would return | 
the next mo- i 


ment. I n- There, all by herself, 
deed, how not dressed for bathing, 
could any One - sat the prettiest and most 
ha ving the desirable girl in the world 
privilege of 

returning leave her for long? Well, she had 
looked as if some one were just going to 
return to her, for about,two hours. But 
Ruckie did not know this. 

He sat down, not too far off, not too near. 
He watched her for nearly an hour. And 
the long, summer afternoon began to darken. 
There were far fewer bathers. 


Suddenly the girl stood up. She made 


herself as tall as she could, and she looked 
this way and that way—for her friend. 
Her calm face had grown anxious, and 
mingled with anxiety was anger and dis- 
appointment. Her lovely mouth drooped, 
and all of a sudden Ruckie perceived that 









there was that upon the lower lashes of 
her eyes that shone like diamonds. 

He, too, had risen and was being drawn 
toward her by powers which he neither 
understood nor controlled. Or, rather, 
there seemed to be two of him, and only 
one of them was being drawn toward her, 

while the 

7 other stood 

far off and 
looked on. 
The aloof self 
watched in 
astonishment 
and fear, and 
saw the drawn 
self take off 
his hat, and 
heard him 
speak. 

**Lookin’ 
for some one, 
miss?” 

The girl 
gave Ruckie 
one narrowed 
glance. And 
smiled. She 
had read him 
through and 
through. And 
she had read 

that he was a 

youth at once 
shy and with- 
out guile. 

“I was ex- 
pecting friends,” 
she said. “We 

were to meet here. 

Something’s happened 
to them. They couldn’t 
have made a mistake, because we’ve met 
here before.” 

“T’d be glad to keep you company till 
they come,” said Ruckie, “so’s you 
wouldn’t be all alone.” 

“They won’t come now,” she said; “so 
I'll go home.” 

“T’ll walk as far as the trolley with you,” 
he said. 

Open cars crowded with people were ar- 
riving every moment; empty cars were 
hurrying off to fetch more crowds, and 
there were electric flashings and shouts of 
laughter and clanging of gongs. 

“No trouble to find a seat,” said Ruckie. 
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“T guess I'll walk.” 

“Live somewhere near?” 

“Not very. Brooklyn.” 

“My,” said Ruckie, ‘that’s some walk!” 

“T was to meet my brother,” said the 
girl, ‘and some friends.” 

“And you didn’t bring enough money 
to pay your fare home?”’ 

She blushed and looked uncomfortable. 

‘“And you'd sooner walk from here to 
Brooklyn than ask me to help you?” 

‘‘T don’t even know your name,” said she. 

“Well, it’s Rucker—David Rucker—if 
that’s all that’s worrying you.” 

‘I'd pay you back,” she said; ‘honest.” 

Rucker’s answer was characteristic. He 
knew all about providing for penniless per- 
sons, in the shape of his twin brothers and 
sisters. He walked her by the elbow to 
the nearest waiting trolley, helped her into 
one of the front seats, got in himself, and 
sat down beside her. 

‘““Wouldn’t you rather sit on the outside?” 
he asked. ‘“‘There’s more breeze.” 

They changed places. The girl took off 
her hat and held it in her lap. The trolley 
rushed cityward, and her fair, crinkly hair 
rose and stood in a bright halo about her 
head. She had a lovely profile. And a 
lovely mouth that was never quite shut. 

Her hands lay lightly on her hat to keep 
it from blowing away. On the fourth 
finger of her left hand Ruckie perceived a 
ring. It was about nine hundred ‘and 
ninety-nine parts bright, brassy gold, and 
one part diamond. But circling, as it did, 
that fatal fourth finger, it was enough of 
a ring to give Ruckie a forlorn and anxious 
feeling. So she was engaged. 

“What are you looking at?” 

“T was looking at your ring.” 

“Oh, that! It was my mother’s engage- 
ment ring. She wanted me to have it.” 

Ruckie drew a long, audible breath. 

“Td about made up my mind you was 
engaged,” he said. 

“I’m not. But I hope to be.” 

This was confidential with a vengeance— 
confidential and a little cheap, he thought. 

“‘T hope to be,” she went on, ‘‘as soon as 
I meet the right man.” 

Again Ruckie breathed audibly. 

“How’'ll you know he’s the right man?” 

“TIl just know. He’ll be just like my 
ideal.” 

“Your what?” 
“Every girl has in her mind an ideal 
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man that she hopes to meet and marry 
some day.” 

“Oh!” said Ruckie. 

‘Just as every man has an ideal girl.” 

“That’s true enough,” said Ruckie. 

“Tall and dark and stately,” she mur- 
mured, 

Ruckie’s head sank—he himself being 
short and light and not in the least stately. 

‘That’s the ideal man, is it?”’ he faltered. 

“No. I was just imagining the ideal 
girl.” 

“Whose? Mine? Mine,” said Ruckie, 
‘isn’t tall. She isn’t even dark. And she 
isn’t stately. She’s just good and sweet 
and pretty.” 

‘‘T guess you’ve found your ideal, then— 
the way you talk.” 

“T guess I have,” said Ruckie. 

“Tell me more. Are you ser ideal?” 

‘“T guess I’m not likely to be anybody’s 
ideal, ever,” said Ruckie. 

“Oh, I don’t know. What’s her name?” 

The color mounted slowly from his neck 
to the roots of his hair. But, shy as he was, 
the desperate longing to be bold overcame 
him. 

“T don’t know her name—yet.”’ 

‘““Why, you don’t know my name, either,”’ 
said Miss Innocence. And the corners of 
her mouth lifted with the anticipation of a 
pleasurable dénouement. 

“Tf I knew yours,” said Ruckie, “I'd 
know hers.” 

And lo! the shy youth found that he was 
trembling from head to foot. His own 
boldness had paradoxically stripped him of 
his last vestige of courage. 

The girl shot him a falsely grave glance, 
and, ‘‘ Where,” said she demurely, “did you 
first meet this woman?” 

“T guess,” said Ruckie, in a scarcely 
audible voice, ‘‘it was in heaven.” 

“Say, let’s quit kiddin’.” 

“T wasn’t kiddin’,” said Ruckie; ‘I 
—don’t know you well enough to be kiddin’ 
you.” 

“Vou knew me well enough to tell me 
that I’m your ideal.” 

“Once I shook hands with Christy 
Mathewson,” said Ruckie, “and I told him 
he was the greatest pitcher in the world. 
I wouldn’t ’a’ dared to kid him, would I?” 

“T suppose not.” 

It is a long run from Coney Island to 
Brooklyn; but when the girl said, ‘I get 
off here,’ it seemed to Ruckie as if he had 

















passed in her company no more than a 
moment. 

They walked through some mean and ill- 
lighted streets and came, at last, to a mean 
and unlighted apartment-house. In the 
hallway, glass-fronted mail-boxes could be 
seen, each surmounted by a push-button 
and a speaking-tube. 

“Which is your box?” 

“That one. Why?” 

He struck a match, and read upon a 
slip of paper pasted under the glass the 
name “Flynn.” 

“That’s my uncle’s name,” she said; “my 
mother was a Flynn. My name is Potter 
—Mary Potter.” 

“It’s a beautiful name,” said Ruckie. 

‘And now if you'll just wait here, Pll run 
up and get the money I owe you.” 

“Tt was a treat,” said Ruckie. 

“Nonsense,” said Miss Potter; “it was a 
bargain.” 

She was gone. And he could hear her 
light feet upon three successive flights of 
stairs. No diminuendo of Josef Hofmann’s 
ever sounded more beautiful to his most 
ardent admirers—of which I am one. 
Nor—the feet are returning now— 
did any crescendo by that incompar- 
able musician ever lead to a more 
thrilling climax. For her last step 
was a trip, and if it hadn’t been 
for Ruckie, she would have fallen 
flat on her beautiful nose. But 
he caught her in his arms, and 
for a moment she lay upon his 
breast. 

“My uncle’s out,” she said 
presently; “and all my money 
is in the bank. What’s your 
address?” 

“If you must pay me,” said 
Ruckie, “couldn’t I call for the 
money?” 

“But you live in New York. 

It would cost you ten cents to 
get your ten cents.” 

At that rhoment money was 
nothing to Ruckie. He waved his 
hands with a gesture of which the 
newest and most flagrant millionaire 
might have been proud. 

“If you’ll let me come for the money, 
I wouldn’t care if you paid me a cent at a 
time.” 

“Then you’d have to come ten times?” 
‘When can I begin coming?” 
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“Let me see- 

“To-morrow?” 

“Why, yes. About this time?” 

Ruckie was growing bold. 

“Couldn’t you make it daybreak? That 
would be sooner, and I could stay longer.” 

“T can see you don’t have to work. It’s 
written all over you in letters a foot high. 
You just live on your income.” 

Ruckie blushed in the darkness. 

“About this time to-morrow, then,” he 
said. 
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HE had called seven times, and she still 
owed him three cents. His journeys to 
and from Brooklyn had cost him ten cents 
apiece in actual cash, and more than that 
in time wasted. And yet, undaunted by 













He struck a match, and read upon a slip of paper 
pasted under the glass the name “ Flynn” 
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this ruinous course, undaunted by the con- 
stantly growing demands of his brothers 
and sisters, the improvident youth was be- 
ginning to think of matrimony. 

And Mary was very much in love with 
Ruckie. And by the time that he called 
to receive his eighth cent, she felt that she 
could not live without at least the prospect 
of one day belonging to him. On the occa- 
sion of the sixth visit he had kissed her. 
Upon the occasion of the seventh she had 
kissed him. 

He came, then, for the eighth time, and 
she, knowing to the minute when to expect 
him, was waiting in the dark entry of the 
apartment-house. He brought with him a 
little gift of flowers, and she hugged them to 
her breast and said, ‘““Oh, Ruckie!”’ 

Two minutes later they were engaged to 
be married. But it was in vain that 
Ruckie besought her to name the day. A 
change had come over Mary. She hadan 
air of businesslike proprietorship. She 
wanted at once to know more about her 
lover—just what he earned; just how he 
spent his time. And she scolded him for 
spending his money on flowers. 

“It was sweet of you,” she said; “but 
flowers wither, and money is always 
money.” 

Ruckie was hurt. 

“Do you mean you’d rather have me 
give you money than flowers?” 

“When we’re married,” she said, ‘“T’ll 
expect you to give me money instead of 
flowers. And meanwhile—well, we know 
we are going to get married, if we live, so 
what’s the difference?” 

It startled him to find that her mind ran 
so persistently on material things. But he 
was in that stage of a youth’s first love when 
it was easier to say “practical” than 
“greedy.” 

They had not been engaged long before 
she began to curtail what even to Ruckie 
had always seemed necessary expenses, and 
to divert the money thus saved into her 
own pocket. 

‘Every time you come to see me,”’ she 
said, “it costs you ten cents. Why not 
walk one way and give me the other five?” 

Ruckie walked both ways. And she 
made him practise still other economies. 
A heavy item of Ruckie’s expenses was for 
cigarettes. Twenty cigarettes a day at 
half a cent apiecé is thirty-six dollars and 
fifty cents a year. She persuaded him to 


try workingman’s tobacco in a clay pipe, and 
to give her the amount saved. Ruckie be- 
came very nervous, and the pipe smoking 
bit his tongue, but, being very much in 
love, he was game. 

When Ruckie perceived that nothing 
pleased her so much as presents of money, 
he began to invent economies of his own. 
His brothers and sisters, however, must 
have enough to wear and enough to eat. 
For the better he nourished. them the 
sooner they would be able to make their own 
living, and leave him free to lavish all his 
earnings on Mary. 

Seeing that he no longer dropped into the 
corner saloon to talk politics (and stand an 
occasional round of beer), his friends, to 
whom he had always been free and generous, 
said that he was turning into a tightwad. 
His goings and. comings were watched, and 
it was learned that he had a “girl” in 
Brooklyn, and it was declared that she was 
bleeding him and squeezing him dry. 

Except in those cases where it could 
be proved that time saved was money 
earned, Ruckie no longer used the street- 
cars. He walked. Or if he was in a hurry 
heran. He began to take an interest in the 
time which it took him to go from his own 
home to Mary’s and to reduce that time. 
Presently it dawned on him that he was 
getting to be a pretty good runner. One 
night, when the going was clear, he timed 
himself for twenty city blocks, and was so 
impressed that he consulted an athletic 
friend. 

“Tf youse can do that,” said McGuire, 
“you can beat Rafferty. And Rafferty’s 
ready at any time to back himself for ten 
dollars to beat any man in the district. 
Have you got ten?” 

“No,” said Ruckie, 
seven.” 

The race was arranged. And Ruckie be- 
came champion of the district by nearly a 
block. 

Half an hour later he had carelessly tossed 
fourteen dollars into Mary’s lap. 

“Have a good time,” he said. 

“Are you sure ‘you can spare me all 
this?” * 

“That’s for you to say,” said he. “If 
you’re not my wife, you’re going to be. 
Of course, winter is coming on, and I ought 
to have an overcoat.” 

She returned him two of the fourteen 
dollars, and said, 


“but Ive got 
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“Buy a thick sweater.” 

“What you going to buy 
twelve?” he asked. 

“That’s telling,’ said she. ‘And how 
did you come by the fourteen?”’ 

“T took it away from a child,” said 
Ruckie. And then he told her about the 
race. 

‘But suppose you'd lost?” 

“T said to myself, ‘Mary’s in trouble 
twenty blocks away and you got to get to 
her quick,’ so you see I couldn't lose. Why, 
I could ’a’ beat him worse if I hadn’t been 
ashamed to.” 

She rewarded him for this flattering ex- 
planation of his prowess by sitting on his 
lap for a long time without being invited. 
It was trifles like these that swept all 
Ruckie’s doubts of her clean away. She 
might be a little mite greedy, and a little 
mite inconsiderate at times, but if she 
didn’t love him, she wouldn’t sit on his lap 
without being invited, would she? 

His fame as a runner spread. He was 
matched for races, at night when the streets 
are clear, against other city champions, 
and because he was always in training 
and because he always pretended that Mary 
was at the finish of each race and in instant 
need of him, he always won. Sums of 
money of which hitherto he had hardly 
dreamed, came frequently into his posses- 
sion, and he scampered across the Brooklyn 
Bridge with them to lay them at his lady’s 
feet. 

Sometimes, considering how much money 
he had given her, he thought that she ought 
to make more of a show. He resented her 
quiet hats, her simple, mousy dresses. She 
owed him a bright feather or two, he 
thought, a dress or two showy enough to 
make other girls snigger with envy. But 
she put him off by telling him that real 
elegance consisted in putting money where 
it didn’t show. Better a plain dress of ex- 
pensive cloth than a gaudy one of cheap 
silk. As for jewels, she had her mother’s 
engagement ring, with its crumb of real 
diamond, and that surely was enough for 
anybody. 

‘Look here, Mary,” said Ruckie, one 
day, ‘‘my friends are getting down on me. 
They say I’ma tightwad. You know where 
the money goes. J don’t keep it.” 

‘Are you sick of your bargain, Ruckie? 
Remember it’s only just beginning. When 
we're married, I’ll expect you to keep right 


with your 


on giving me everything that isn’t needed 
for expenses.” 

“Tf it'll make you happier than other 
feller’s wives and better dressed,” Ruckie 
began, and finished with a little sigh, ‘“‘ You 
seem to get less for the money you have to 
spend than any girl I ever saw.” 

“T guess I’m a bad manager,” said she. 
“So if you're sick of your bargain, just 
say so.” 

But Ruckie was not sick of his bargain. 
No matter what the cost, he wanted Mary 
and told her so. Told her so with such con- 
viction and tenderness that he wrung from 
her a halting consent to be married soon. 
He had been promised, he told her, a good 
job in a big hardware store. The proprietor 
was interested in athletics and would see to 
it that Ruckie had a chance to win a little 
money on the side. He could support her 
nicely and lend a helping hand to his broth- 
ers and sisters. 

“But,” she objected, “we'll have to fur- 
nish our rooms. Where’s the money to 
come from?” 

“We'll have to buy the furniture on the 
instalment plan, or I know a man who’d 
lend me some money.” 

“Tt costs a lot to start housekeeping. 
And if a young couple begin with debt, 
they never get anywhere.” 

‘Never mind,” said Ruckie; “let’s take 
a-chance. Ill have to work harder and 
run faster—that’s all. But say, Mary, 
wouldn’t it be fun to be millionaires? 
What chance have poor people got? Why, 
it costs all a man can make to pay rent 
and buy food, these days. Sometimes it 
makes you feel as if you wanted to use 
dynamite.” 

“People stay poor,” said Mary, “because 
they are extravagant fools. That’s the 
only reason. I know a dozen families that 
are practically destitute, because they’re 
afraid they’ll die if they don’t get their roast 
beef.” 

She went into her own room and returned 
with a bank-book. A glance at the balance 
staggered Ruckie. 

“You thought you’d spent it all on your 
extravagant girl, didn’t you? Well, there 
it is—every cent you’ve given me, plus 
every cent I’ve been able to lay by.” 

Ruckie scratched his curly head hard. 

“Why,” he said, at last, “there’s our 
furniture and everything.” 

“And we'll buy cheap furniture, too,” : 
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said. “It will cost more in the beginning, 
but-——” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Cheap furniture is furniture that 

won’t break. Then you don’t have 
to throw it away and buy more. 
My uncle says that if it weren't 
for thieves it would be cheaper 
to eat off silver than china. 
Silver don’t break. You and 
I aren’t going to be poor al- 
ways, Ruckie. You just make 
all the money you can, and 
leave the rest to me. You 
don’t have to be wicked to be 
rich. All you need is health 
and common sense and 
—and plenty of love in 
the house. Do you think 
that, with you loving me, 
I'd get any extra pleasure 
dazzling the other girls 
with near - Paris gowns 
and hats? Not much I 
wouldn’t!” 


They came out of the 
clergyman’s house, and 
stood for a moment in 
the frank and dazzling 
sunshine. 

“Ruckie,” she said, 
“how much did you give 
that man?” 

“T slipped him a five- 
spot,” said Ruckie; “‘but, 
then, I was so happy. 

““Well, never mind this 
once,” said she kindly; 
“but two would have been 
plenty.” 

There was to be no honey- 
moon trip, but the afternoon 
was before them. They went for 
a long walk up Fifth Avenue, a 
couple noticeable for their neat, 
honest attire, and their excellent 
good looks. 

“Wouldn’t you 
park?” he asked: 

“No,” said she; “I want to pick the house 
we're going to live in some day, if,” and 
she smiled tantalizingly in his face, “I can 
keep you from spending any more good 
money on clergymen.’ 

“He gave me you,” said Ruckie. 

“Pooh, ” said she; “I know an alderman 


rather turn into the 


“Wouldn't you rather turn into the park?” ke asked. 
said she; “I want to pick the house we are 
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“No,” 
going to live in some day ™ 


who’d ’a’ made you the same gift for a 
dollar.” , 

“There’s nothing mean about you!” he 
taunted. 

‘Not where you and I are concerned. 
You'll see! Look, Ruckie, I like that 
house.” 

“That?” said Ruckie. 
twenty-five footer!” 


“Thal’s only a 
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N the-ink-blue, shrieking trail of the 
twenty-two-hour Imperial flyer, Slate- 
ville lay stark alongside the singing 
tracks as if hurtled there like a spark 

off a speed-hot emery wheel. The flyer 
swooped through the dun-colored village like 
the glance of alovely coquette shoots through 
her victim’s heart and leaves it bare. 

At eight-one, the far-off Imperial voice 
hallooed through the darkness like a con- 
suering hero whose vanguard is a waving 
sword which flashes in the sunlight before 
he and his steed come up out of the horizon. 

At eight-four, a steam yodel shook the 
panes and lamp-chimneys of Slateville; a 
semaphore studded with a ruby stiffened 
out against the sky, and a white eye—the 
size of a bicycle wheel—flashed down 
the tracks. 

Then the how] of a fiend, and a mile-long 
checker-board of lighted car-windows, and 
cinders scattling against them like hail. 

A fire-boweled engine with a grimy-faced 
demon leaning out of his red-hot cab, and, 
on every alternate night, a green eye with a 
black pupil which winked a signal from that 
same heat-roaring cab; and from a dirt- 
colored frame shanty in a dirt-brown yard, 
an answering eye which gleamed through a 
bandana-bound lantern and outlined the 
Hebe-like silhouette of a woman in the 
window. 

Then the flash of a mahogany-lined din- 
ing-car with nodding vis-d-vis, pink-shaded 
candles, and white-coated, black-faded genii 
of the bowl and weal; an occasional vague 
figure peering through cupped hands out 


from an electric-lighted berth; a plate-glass 
observation car with figures lounging in 
shallow leather chairs, and a great trailing 
plume of smoke that lingered for a moment 
and died in the still tingling air. 

For a full half-hour, even an hour, after 
the Imperial flyer had gouged through the 
village, the yellow lights of Slateville burned 
on behind its unwashed windows, which 
were half opaque with train-dust and grimy 
with the finger-prints of children. Then they 
began to flick out, here, there—here, there. 
In a slate-roofed shanty beside the quarry, 
in an out-of-balance bookkeeper’s office in 
the Slateville Varnish Factory, in the Red 
Trunk general store and post-office, the 
parson’s study, a maiden’s bedroom, in the 
dirt-colored frame house, another slate- 
roofed shanty beside the quarry, another, 
and yet another. Here, there—here, there. 

The clerk in the signal-tower slumped in 
his chair; the doctor’s tin-tired buggy rattled 
up a. hilly street that was shaped like a 
crooked finger, and away beyond the melan- 
choly stretches of close-bitten grazing-land 
and runty corn fields, the flyer shrieked up- 
ward, and the miles scuttled the echoes back. 

On an alternate night that was as sing- 
ingly still as the inside of a cup, the flyer 
tore through the village with the -cinders 
tattooing against its panes and the white 
eye searching like a near-sighted cyclopean 
monster. But from the red fireman’s cab, 
the green lantern with the black bull’s-eye 
painted on the outward side, dangled unlit, 
and in the dirt-colored house, behind drawn 
shades, the Hebe-like figure was crouched 
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in another woman’s arms, and, in the room 
adjoining, John Blaney lay dead, with a 
dent in his head. 

Who-o-o-p!_ Who-o-o-p! 

‘Listen, Cottie, listen!” 

“Sh-h-h-h, darlin’.” 

The women crouched closer together, a 
dove-note in the crooning voice of one like 
the coo of a mate. ‘“‘Sh-h-h, darlin’.”’ 

“There it goes, Cottie. Gawd, just like 
nothing had happened!” 

“‘Sh-h-h, dearie; lay still.” 

“Just hear, Cottie; they got the old 
diner on. I know her screech.” 

“‘T hear, dearie.”’ 

“And the Cleveland sleeper wasn’t 
touched, neither. Hear her. They say she 
didn’t even leave the tracks. He used to 
say she had a rattle like a dice-box. Just 
the same, it was the smooth-runnin’ Wash- 
ington sleeper lit on the engine 

“Don’t tremble so, darlin’. That’s life 
every time—it just rides over its dead.” 

“He hated the flyer, oh—oh——”’ 

“Don’t take on so, Della darlin’.”’ 

“‘He hated the flyer; he——”’ 

“He could have jumped like Jim Dirkey 
did, and lived to face the shame of it, but he 
died on his job. You can always say your 
man died on his job, Della darlin’.” 

Della raised her crouching head. Helen’s 
face that launched a thousand ships was no 
more fair. 

“That he did—didn’t he, Cottie?”’ 

“Sure he did, darlin’—sure he did.” 

“You remember—you remember, Cottie, 
the first night they put him on the flyer?” 

“Try to forget it, Della, and don’t go 
gettin’ all excited—there—there.”’ 

“T was over home that night with you and 
maw, and—and he came in for supper with 
the news, and—and he was like a funeral 
about bein’ promoted.” 

“Ves, I remember.”’ 

“Even with the extra pay, he was for 
stickin’ to the accommodation, because he 
loved her insides.” 

“And because it was a chance to spite 
you.” 

“But I—I was all for the flyer. I told 
him he was afraid of her speed, and he 
hauled off and nearly hit me for callin’ him a 
coward, and you up and ig 

“He was rough with you, Della, but he 
wouldn’t ’a’ dared do it with me there. I 
had him bluffed all righty; he wouldn’t ’a’ 
done it with me and maw there.”’ 


“Lots maw would ’a’ cared. Poor maw! 
She never knew nothing else but abuse.” 

“Paw wasn’t so bad, Della—he always 
brought home the envelop.” 

“‘John—he made me eat the words when 
we got home that night; but, just the 
samey, he—he wouldn’t ’a’ took the Im- 
perial, Cottie, if I hadn’t nagged him to it.”’ 

“Well, what if he wouldn’t? You 
wouldn’t ’a’ married him, neither, if he 
hadn’t nagged you to it when paw died, and 
he knew you had a stepmother that was 
devilin’ and abusin’ the life out of us—you.”’ 

“He used to say, when he came home 
with a face as black as a crazy devil’s, that 
coaling the flyer was just like stokin’ hell. 
She ate and ate and bellowed for more. He 
hated the flyer, he did. I drove him to 
it, Cottie. I put the hole in his head.” 

“Aw, no, dearie! Nobody ever made 
John Blaney do nothing he didn’t want to 
do. He’s dead now and can’t take up for 
hisself, but he was hard as nails—even if he 
was my brother-in-law.” 

“Sh-h-h, Cottie, little sister.” 

“T always say, Della, Gawd knows I ain’t 
got acinch! I hate the factory like I hate 
a green devil, and you know what it is to live 
around maw’s doggin’ and abuse, but it’s 
like I tole Joe the other night: I wouldn’t 
marry the finest man livin’ before I’d had 
my chance to try out what I had my heart 
seton. I’m goin’ to takea chance on gettin’ 
out of this dump—not on tyin’ up to it.”’ 

““Joe’s a saint alongside of what John 
was. Steady fellows and foremen ain’t 
layin’ around loose, dearie. He’s a good 
boy, Cottie—none finer.” 

“Della! You ain’t 

“No; I ain’t urgin’ you, Cottie. I ain’t 
sayin’ you’re not right to hold off, but Joe’s 
the finest boy in these parts, ain’t he?” 

“That ain’t sayin’ much. You wasn’ta 
big-enough gambler, Della. You remember 
how I begged you the night before the wed- 
din’ to hold off. I ain’t goin’ to make your 
mistake. You ought ’a’ done what Lily 
done—took a chance. Tessie says her pic- 
tures were all pasted up outside of Indianap- 
olis, last .week. Lily Divette in the 
‘Twinkling Belles.’ If Lily Maloney, with 
her baby face and——’”’ 

“‘T—] stuck to John to the end, though— 
didn’t I, Cottie? Nobody can say I didn’t 
stick to him—can they, Cottie?”’ 

“No, no! Now don’t go gettin’ excited 
again, dearie.”’ 
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“O Gawd, I—I feel—so—queer!”’ 

“Ves, darlin’, I know.” 

From the far side of the bed, a lamp 
wavered against a tin reflector and danced 
through their hair like firelight in copper; 
wind galloped over the flat country, shook 
the house, and whinnied in every flue. 

Cottie, whose head was Tiziano’s Flora, 
yet more radiant, held her sister’s equally 
radiant head close to her warm bosom, and 
through the calico of her open-at-the-throat 
waist, her heart pumped the organ-prelude 
of Life—Life in the midst of Death. 

“Della darlin’—don’t be afraid to talk 
tome. Ain’t I your—sister?” 

““What—what——” 

‘‘I—I know—what you’re thinkin’.” 

“Sh-h-h; not now!” 

“You’re thinkin’ that you’re—that 
you're free, now, darlin’. Think— 
there ain’t nothin’ can hold you! 

A hundred dollars’ benefit- 
money and “i 

‘““Gawd, Cottie— 

Cottie — sh- h- h! 
Him layin’ in there 
dead! It—it ain’t 
no time to talk 
about that, now. 
Anyways, you're 

the one to go. 

I'l] stay with 
maw.” 

Her words 
tumbled, and 
her tones were 
galvanized 
with fear and 
fear’s off- 
spring, super- 
stition. 

“* NO; He: 

Della; you’re 
the oldest. 
You go first, 
and J—T'll 
stick it out 
with maw 
till — she’s 
gettin’ feebler 
every day, 
Della, and Ill 
be joinin’ you 
scm: day, not 
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I—I'll give her—half the benefit-money, 
Cottie, but it’s a sin to e 
“You and folks make me sick. If the 
devil hisself was to die, you’d snivel and 
bury him in priest’s robes. What John 
was, he was—dyin’ didn’t change it. Two 
days ago, you were standin’ at this very win- 
dow, answerin’ his signal and hatin’ him.” 
‘“O Gawd, I never done the right thing 
by him! He was my husband. Look how 
bare I kept everything for him. He used 
to come home from a forty-eight-hour shiit 
and say this house reminded him of hell with 
the fire gone out. I never did the right 
thing by him.” 
‘He didn’t by you, neither.” 
‘He was my husband.” 
‘He knew if we’d ’a’ had the money to 
light out and do like 
Lily, he wouldn’t ’a’ 
stood a show 
of bein’ your 
husband, 
though. 
Heknew, 
fromthe 
day 


they 


haw 


Think—there 


that you're free, now. darlin’. 


ain't nothin’ can hold you!” 
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put the bandages on maw’s eyes, that he 
was just the only way out for us. He 
knew one of us had to quit the factory and 
stay home with her—and where was the 
money comin’ from? He knew.” 

“Ves, he knew, Cottie. Even on the 
New York accommodation, that time on 
the wedding trip, trouble began right off. 
When that fellow on the train got talkin’ 
to me and told me he could give me a job in 
the biggest show on Broadway, he nearly 
hauled off and raised a row when he came 
back and seen me talkin’ to him.” 

“Tf only you'd got the fellow’s name, 
Della, and his street in New York!” 

“How could I?” 

“Would you know him if you seen him 
again, Della? Think, darlin’, would 
you?” 

“Would I? In my sleep I’d know him. 
He was a short fellow with eyes so little they 
didn’t show when he laughed, and a mouth 
full of gold teeth that stuck out like a 
buck’s. And, say, a diamond horseshoe 
scarf-pin as big as a dollar!”’ 

‘““There’s money in it, Della. Look at 
Lily. Tessie says she’s diamond rings to 
her knuckles.” 

‘John knew what took the life out of me, 
from that day on. He used to say if he 
ever laid eyes on that little bullet-headed, 
rat-eyed sport, as he called him, he’d shake 
the life out of him. Just like that!” 

‘““Faugh, he wouldn’t ’a’ had the nerve!” 

“Don’t you forget he knew what was 
eatin’ us, Cottie. You remember that letter 
Lily wrote when you asked her to get you in 
her show?” 

“io i?” 

‘He found it in my pocket one night, and 
read it, and laughed and laughed. He used 
to know it by heart, and he’d cackle it to me 
whenever he caught me red-eyed from 
cryin’.” 

“That letter she wrote out of jealousy? 
He seen that?” 

“Yeh! ‘Stay home, dearie,”’’ he used 
to sing to me, laughin’ to split his sides— 
“stay home, like Della did, and make happi- 
ness and a home for yourself.”’ Then he’d 
go off in a real fit of laughin’ again. ‘“‘ You 
ain’t got no ideas of the breakers ahead, 
Cottie,”’ he’d holler, ‘‘‘and in this busi- 
ness there ain’t many of us got the strength 
to fight ’em.”’” 

— asn’t that like him —stealin’ a letter.” 
‘Then he’d laugh some more, wag his 


when he was off shiit. 


finger at me and make me cry, and keep 
yellin’: ‘Breakersahead! Breakers ahead!’” 

“There, there, dearie; it’s all over, now. 
He was too dumb and too mean to know 
that Lily was as jealous as a snake of me and 
you. Sure, she don’t want us in her show 
—we’d walk away with it. John was too 
dumb to see the letter was only r 

“‘Sh-h-h; it’s a sin to run down the dead.” 

‘Anyway, you never lied to John like he 
did to you. I can still hear him that dark 
night, down by the quarry, trying to scare 
you. Lyin’ to you about what girls got to 
buck up against in the city—that- night, 
when they first put the bandages on maw’s 
eyes, and he was beggin’ you to marry him.” 

‘“Gawd, I was ashamed to listen to some 
of those things!” 

“He couldn’t answer when I piped up 
about his cousin, Tessie Hobbs, that went to 
St. Louis to learn millinery and sends home 
four dollars a week.” 

‘““No, he couldn’t, Cottie.” 

A silence—the great stone silence of a 
colosseum—closed in about them. Della 
shivered and burrowed her head deeper into 
her sister’s lap. 

A shutter swung in on its hinges. 

“He was goin’ to fix that shutter to-day, 
Gawd, he didn’t 
have no more idea of dyin’ than I did!” 

“That’s just like maw. Sometimes, in the 
night, I can almost hear her stop breathin’— 
she’s so weak, but she’s always talkin’ about 
next year—next year.” 

“Tt’ll be awful for you, little sister, with 
me gone and you alone with her.” 

“Tt—it ain’t a sin to say it, Della. 
she ain’t here for long.” 

“Gawd, how I wish we. was going to- 
gether, little sister! There’s nobody I love 
like you, Cottie.” 

“Look at Lily—she went alone.’ 

“TJ ain’t afraid—you got the best voice 
of us two, but I’ll make the way for you, 
dearie. I’ll make it easier for you to come.” 

“Tt won’t be long.” 

“Tf I could only have got his name, that 
time on the train, Cottie!”’ 

“You got Lily’s boardin’-house, dearie. 
Ain’t that something?” 

“Oh, darlin’ —and him layin’ in there! 

“Don’t begin that again, dearie!”’ 

“Listen, Cottie—listen—that can’t be 
the six-thirty accommodation already, is it? 
It ain’t the funeral-day already, is it?” 

“Ves, dearie; but it’s a long way off. 


She— 
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“Oh, Ysobel, if my little sister Cottie could only see me now!” 
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See, it’s just gettin’ light through the crack 
in the shade.” 

“Don’t raise it, Cottie. It’s a sin to let 
in the light, with him layin’ there.”’ 

‘Darlin’, it ain’t goin’ to hurt him, and 
the lamp’s low. See; there ain’t no harm 
in raisin’ it—look how light it’s gettin’!”’ 

Off toward the east, dawn trembled on 
the edge of eternity and sent up, as if the 
earth were lighting the horizon, a pearlish 
light shotted with pink. A smattering of 
stars lingered and trembled as though cold. 
They paled; dawn grew pinker, and the 
black village, with its naked trees standing 
darkly against the sky, sent up wispy spirals 
of smoke. A derrick in the jagged bowl of 
the quarry moved its giant arms slowly, and 
a steam whistle blatted. 

The New York accommodation hallooed 
to the trembling dawn and tore through 
Slateville. The sisters pressed their faces 
close to the cold pane and watched it rush 
intothe sunrise. Acockcrowedtothedawn, 
and, from afar, another. A dirt-team rum- 
bled up the road, and the steam whistle 
from the quarry blew a second reveille. 

“VYou—you take the accommodation, 
darlin’. It’s cheaper, and you'll be feelin’ 
scary about the flyer for awhile. You can 
catch it down by Terre Haute at five- 
thirty-one, Monday morning—eh, darlin’?”’ 

‘““So—so soon, Cottie—only three days 
after, and him hardly cold.” 

“Don’t let’s drag it out, darlin’.”’ 

“Oh, Cottie, [’ll be waitin’ for you!” 

Their faces were close and wet with tears, 
and the first ray of sun burnished their heads 
and whitened their white bosoms. And in 
the room adjoining, John Blaney lay dead, 
with a dent in his head. 


The voice of the city knows none of the 
acoustic limitations of architects and prima 
donnas. Its dome is as high as fifty-story 
sky-scrapers, and its sounding-board the 
bases of a thousand thousand tired brains. 

It penetrates the Persian-velvet hangings 
of the most rococo palace toward which the 
sightseeing automobile points its mega- 
phone, and beats against brains neurotic 
with the problems of solid-gold-edged 
bonds and solid-gold cotillion favors. It is 
the birth-song of. the tenement-child and 
the swan-song of the weak. It travels out 
over fields of new-mown hay and sings to the 
boy at the plow. ‘It shouts to the victor 
and whispers to the stranger. 


Through the morning bedlam of alarm- 
clocks, slamming doors, and the internal 
disorders of a rooming-house, came the 
voice a-whispering to Della. 

She stirred on her cot, raised her arms, 
and yawned to the faun-colored oblong of 
October sky, breathed in the stale air and 
salty pungency of bad ventilation and the 
city’s breakfast-bacon, and swung herself 
out of bed. 

She shook her hair backward with the 
changeless gesture of women, held her hands 
at arm’s length, and regarded them. They 
were whiter, and the broken nails were 
shaping themselves into ovals. A callous 
ridge along her forefinger, souvenir of a cis- 
tern which pumped reluctantly, was dis- 
appearing. 

She smiled to herself in the mirror, like 
the legendary people who have eyes to see 
the grass grow must smile at the secret of 
each blade. Then she slid into a _ high- 
necked, long-sleeved wrapper, and bound the 
whorl of her hair in a loose bun at her 
neck. 

Mrs. Fallow’s minimum-priced, minimum- 
sized, hall bedroom speaks for its nine-by- 
twelve “neatly furnished” self. The hall 
bedrooms of Forty-fourth Street and Forty- 
fifth Street and Forty-ad-infinitum Street 
are furnished in that same white-iron bed 
with the dented brass knobs, light-oak, easy- 
payment dresser, wash-stand, and square 
table with a too short fourth leg and shelf 
beneath for dust—and above the dresser, 
slightly askew, a heartrending, art-rending 
version of “Narcissus at the Pool,” or any 
of the well-worn incidents favorite to myth- 
ology and lithographers. 

But life, like love and the high cost of 
living and a good cigar, is comparative. 
To Della, stretching her limbs to the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Fallow’s carpeted fourth-floor back, 
painted furniture, and a light that sprang 
into brilliancy at a tweak, was a sybarite’s 
retreat, eighteen hours removed from wash- 
day and rising in the dark, black mud-roads, 
and a dirt-colored shanty. 

Two flights-below her, a mezzo-soprano 
struggled for high C; adjoining, an early- 
morning-throated baritone leaned out of a 
doorway and called for a fresh towel. Came 
three staccato raps at Della’s portal, and 
enter on the wings of the morning and a pair 
of white-topped, French-heeled shoes, Miss 
Ysobel Du Prez, late of the third road- 
company of the Broadway success, ‘Oh, 
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Oh, Marietta!” and with a history in pony 
ballets that entitled her to a pedigree. 

“Girl, ain’t you dressed yet? What you 
doin’? Waitin’ for your French maid to get 
your French lawngerie from the French 
laundry?” 

Miss Du Prez swung herself atop the 
trunk and crossed her slim limbs. Chate- 
laine jewelry jangled; Herculean perfume 
dominated the air, and that expressive 
sobriquet for soubrette, a fourteen-inch 
willow plume, and long as the tail of a male 
pheasant, brushed her left shoulder. 

Miss Ysobel Du Prez—one of the orna- 
mental line of tottering caryatids who up- 
hold, on their narrow, whitewashed shoul- 
ders, the gold-paper thrones of musical- 
comedy principalities, and on those same 
shoulders carry every tradition of that sec- 
tion of Broadway which Thespis occupies 
on a ninety-nine-year, privilege-of-renewal 
lease—the fumes of grease-paint the incense 
of her temple, the footlights the white flame 
of her sacrifice! 

“You gotta do a quick change if you’re 
going to do the offices with me to-day, girl. 
I gotta be up at the Empire, in the Putney 
Building, by eleven and stop in at Bijou’s 
first.” 

Della shed her comfortable shroud of 
repose like Thais dropping her mantle in an 
Alexandrian theater. 

‘‘T must ’a’ overslept, Ysobel. Trying on 
them duds we bought yesterday up to so 
late last night done me up.” 

“You should worry! If I had your face 
and figure, I’d sleep till the call-boy yelled 
‘overture.’”’ 

“Ah, Ysobel, you with your cute little 
face and cute little ways!” 

“Soft pedal on the ingenoo stuff, girl. 
You know you don’t hate yourself. I didn’t 
notice that you exactly despised anything 
about you when they called the floor- 
walker to have a look at you in that black 
dress yesterday.” 

“Honest, Ysobel, I dreamt about it all 
night.” 

“Sure you did! But who was it steered 
you into a ‘slightly used,’ classy place where 
you could buy a gown that Mrs. Asterbilt 
wore once to a reception at the Sultan of 
Sulu’s or the Prince of Pilsen’s or any 
of that crowd, where you could buy a 
real gown for one-tenth the cost of pro- 
duction?” 


‘You did, Ysobel. I don’t know what 


I’d ’a’ done if Mrs. Fallow hadn’t brought 
you up.” 

‘That little black dream that only set you 
back twenty-nine-fifty cost three hundred 
if it cost a cent. Gee, I could show this 
cheap bunch around here how to dress if I 
had a month’s advance in hand!” 

“Get off the trunk, Ysobel, and sit here, 
will you? I want to get it out. Say, if 
my little sister could see me with the black 
hat to match!” 

“Who you got to thank? Who gave you 
the right steer? Take it from me, if I 
hadn’t gone along with you, every store on 
Sixth Avenue would have X-rayed the cor- 
ner of your handkerchief for the thirty- 
eight dollars tied up in it and body-snatched 
you for your own funeral. Even with me 
along, you had a lean like a bent pin for that 
made-on-Canal-Street, thirty-two-fifty, red 
silk they hauled out of the morgue to show 
you.” 

“Me and Cottie was always great ones 
for red. I ought to had the red serge you 
made so much fun of dyed for mourning, 
but Cottie——” 

“Red! When you, in a tight-lookin’ 
black that hugs you like it was wet and a 
black hat with a tilt that-Anna Held would 
buy right off your head, can walk into any 
office in the row this very morning and land 
in the show-girl row of any chorus on the 
hills! If you think that’s an easy stunt, 
ask any girl in this house.” 

“Mrs. Fallow says you’re just the one to 
show me around, that you are one swell 
little pony, and an old one in the offices.” 

‘“‘An old one in the offices! I don’t see 
Fallow herself suffering from no growing- 
pains. They don’t come any farther gone 
to seed than her. She tried to stick to her 
soft-shoe act till the office-boys of the Con- 
solidated Association for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Managers got up a subscription 
and bought her this four-flights’ rooming- 
house to keep her feet busy with. Fallow 
better lay low with me, or I can do some 
fancy tongue-work.”’ 

“She didn’t mean 

“Easy there, girl! Didn’t I learn you for 
two hours last night to get the cold-cream 
on smooth, first. Smooth—now the pow- 
der—more white on the nose—more!”’ 

“Like that?” 

“Little more red over the cheek-bones— 
see, honey?—like mine—say, if you wanna 
see swell work you ought to see me made up 


”? 
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for spot—didn’t I tell you to work back to- 
ward the ears? There—more—good! Don’t 
give yourself a mouth like a low-comedy 
gash. Use the cheese-cloth, honey.”’ 

wh ook how it smears!” 

‘There; a Cupid’s bow in the middle is all 
you need. You got a mouth just the size 
of a kiss, anyway. 

“ John used to say about it that———”’ 

“Good! Say, you’re some little learner— 
you are! Easy there—always line an eye- 
brow downward—there—more—so!”’ 

Oe” 

“Say, you got Zaza, Perfecta, Lillie Rus- 
sell, and the whole hothouse bunch of them 
~ knocked through the glass ceiling.” 

Della leaned to her radiant reflection in 
the mirror, and smiled. 

“You ought to see my little sister Cottie, 
Ysobel. I ain’t even in her class. She 
can sit on her hair—it’s so long—and it’s 
so gold it’s hot-lookin’.” 

“Before I had typhoid, mine was the 
same way—you can’t put them dresses on 
over your head, girl. You gotta climb in— 
there ain’t no room for a overhead act. 
There! Say, look at that side drape, wili 
you! | bet that lace set some dame back 
ten a yard. Some class! Don’t forget to 
strike for thirty right off the bat—they’ll 
think more of you.” 

‘Ain’t it—a beauty, 
little tight, kinda——” 

‘Now begin that again, will you?” 

“Around the knees I mean, Ysobel.”’ 

“Tf it was any looser, I'd get a fit of the 
laughs like I did over that red serge. If it 
was any looser—for Gawd’s sake, leave that 
neck open! No, no; down like that!” 

“T—I feel ashamed—I—I—kinda hate 
to leave it open.” 

“Leave that neck alone, can’t you? 
After all my preachin’ yesterday, look where 
I landed you. Nowheres!” 

“Like that, Ysobel?” 

“Take the pin out, there; 
that. Say, girl, I wish you knew 
this game what I’ve forgot.” 

‘**Me, too, Ysobel. Shall I—shall I tell 
“em I got a voice, Ysobel? Me and my 
little sister used to sing in i 

Miss Du Prez glanced up over Della’s 
shoulder and, by proxy of the mirror, their 
eyes met. 

“Voice! Can you beat it? ‘Voice,’ she 
says. You put your voice in your ankles and 
waist-line, girl, and it'll get you further. 


Ysobel! But it’s a 


center left like 
about 


There; give it the Anna Held tilt—there 
—more—so!” 

Like a pale-gold aura of moonlight spread- 
ing out from behind a black cloud, sprang 
Della’s hair against the drooping brim of 
her hat. She was a tight-draped, firm- 
stayed Venus, lyric in every line, her limbs 
wrapped in an ephod of grace and a skirt 
that restricted her steps like anklets joined 
by a too short chain. 

‘Here, put them white gloves in your bag 
and save ’em for outside the office doors. 
Ready?” 

“Oh, Ysobel, if my little sister Cottie 
could only see me now!’ 

“Don’t forget the lines I learnt you last 
night—two years’ experience on Western 
short circuit,—spot-light work, and silent 
principal—thirty dollars.”’ 

“Western short circuit—Western short 
circuit!” 

“Dancing and first-row promenade spe- 
cialty.” 

“ Dancing and first 

“Say, you ain’t unlearnt it already?” 

““No—no.”’ 

Down four flights of narrow, unlit stairs 
and then out into a sunlit morning. 

At the end of the tall-walled block, lined 
on both sides with brownstone, straight- 
front phalanxes of rooming-houses, a seg- 
ment of Broadway, flashing with automo- 
biles, darting pedestrians, white-facaded 
buildings, and sun-reflecting windows, 
flowed like a mountain stream in spring. 

‘““Gee—Ysobel, look at that jam!” 

“Well, whatta you know! There goes 
Vance Dudley! If you want to know what 
kind - work I do, ask Vance. Me and him 
did a duet solo in a two-a-day musical 
ae that would have landed us on Broad- 
way, sure, if the lead hadn’t put in his lady 
friend when she came in off the road, flat. 
I'll show you my notices sometime. That 
act was good enough for a Hy Myers’ 
house if it had been worked right.” 

“T bet you’re grand, Ysobel.” 

“Ask any of ’em around the offices about 
me. I could soft-shoe Clarice off the 
‘Winter Revue’ this minute if—if I wasn’t 
what they call in the profesh—a—a tin 
saint. I kinda got my ideas about things.” 

“ About what, Ysobel?” 

“None of them ingenoo lines again, girl. 
Leave it to you merry widows to take care 
of yourselves, every time. There’s nothin’ 
I can learn a merry widow. A merry widow 
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can make Methuselah himself feel like a 
squab when it comes to bein’ wise.” 

“Honest ey 

“That baby stare ain’t the kind of a cue 
to throw me, girl. I can steer you up as far 
as the offices, but ’'m done after you once 
get past the office-boy.” 

“T—I don’t——” 

“After she gets past the ground-glass 
door, every girl in the business has got to 
decide for herself. I decided myself, and 
look where I got to! Nine years in the busi- 
ness, and never creaked a Broadway board 
yet. I ain’t got the looks to get there on 
my own stuff—and what happens? I'll be 

doin’ thirty-a-week, West- 
of - the - Mississippi 
stuff to the bitter 

end, because 
because I de- 
cided my 


way and 
selected 
therocky 


~I—I'm here—sir. Don't you remember me? 


I'm here.” 
regarded her with the detailed appraisal of the expert 
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“The rocky lane?” 

“Sure! The first job I ever went out for- 
I could ’a’ had. Five sides to the part— 
two songs and a specialty solo, but, instead, 
I hit him flop across the cheek with my 
glove and walked out, leavin’ him staggerin’ 
and my engagement layin’ on the floor. I 
—I ain’t preachin’ to you, honey—I’m just 
tellin’. Every girl in this business has got to 
decide for herselfi——”’ 

‘“Ysobel—hit who across the cheek?” 

“Take it from me, honey, and remember 
I ain’t tryin’ to sing you the ‘Saints’ Seren- 
ade,’ but take it from me, if I was startin’ all 
over again, I—I’d do the glove act over 
again. I would, honey, I would, and I 
ain’t preachin’, neither.”’ 

‘Honest to Gawd, Ysobel; I don’t know 
what——” 

“Ain’t I told you to cut out that ingenoo 
with me—honest, it gets on my nerves! 
Watch out there!” 

“Gee; that scart me!” 

“Them are pay-as-you-exit taxi-cabs 
we’re dodging. The chorus-girls’ sun- 

parlors, if you listen to the Sunday sup- 

plements and funny papers.” 
“The time we—came—John—was a 
great one for watchin’ 
them.” 

“Take it from me, 
that about all nine out 
of ten of us gay la-la 
girls you read about 
get out of ’em, is 
watchin’. The truth 
about the chorus girl 
would cripple the box- 
office and put the fea- 
ture supplements and 
press - agents out of 
business. Herewe are, 
Della—I got to stop 
off at nine just a min- 
ute, and you wait out- 
side for me. Remem- 

ber when we get up to 
eleven—Western circuit, 
and——”’ 

“Western circuit—West- 

ern circuit!”’ 
The Putney building 
reared nineteen white-tile, 
marble-facaded stories 
straight up from the most 
He expensive heart-acreage of 
Broadway. A_ bronze ele- 
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vator, the size of a Harlem bedroom and 
crowded to its capacity, shot them upward 
with the breath-taking flight of a frightened 
bird. 

Ysobel crowded into a corner and nudged 
a youthful-looking old man in a blue-and- 
white striped collar and too much bay rum. 

“Hello, Eddie!” 

“Hello yourself, Ysobel!” 

“How are yuh?” 

* Ain’t braggin’.” 

“What you doin’, Eddie?” 

“Rehearsin’ with a act.” 

“Musical?” 

“No.” 

“Specialty?” 

‘““No—er—high-class burlesque—two a 
day. You workin’, Ysobel?”’ 

“Got three things danglin’-—ain’t signed 
yet. Just came in last week.” 

“S’long.” 

“S’long. Come on, Della. Watch out 
there, Eddie—a fellow burnt a hole in my 
friend lookin’ at her like that, once.” 

A titter ran around the elevator, and the 
old-young man writhed in his blue-striped 
collar. 

‘““Sh-h-h, Ysobel; everybody heard you.” 
A rosily opalescent hue swam high into 
Della’s face and dyed her neck as she 
stepped out of the elevator. 

“T should worry! I was never out with 
him in a show in my life that he didn’t ogle 
a hole in every queen he seen.” 

They hurried down a curving, white-tile | 
corridor; rows of doors with eyelike glass 
panes were lined up on each side. Della’s 
breath came heavier and faster, and a layer of 
vivid pink showed through the artificial red. 

“You wait out here a minute, Della. I 
wanna step in here, at the Bijou, and see if 
Louis Rafalsky is doin’ anything.” 

‘“Sure—I—TI'll wait, Ysobel.” 

She leaned against the wall and placed her 
hand over the region of her lace yoke and 
heart, as if she would regulate their heaving. 

Ysobel disappeared behind one of the 
doors, her many angled silhouette flashing 
against the far side of the ground glass. 

Della breathed in deep and gulped in her 
dry, hot throat; her fingers, heavy with the 
damp cold born of nervousness, curled in 
toward her warm palms. 

Simultaneously, a door opposite her 
opened, and a short, bullet-headed figure in a 
light checked suit and a diamond-horseshoe 
scarf-pin stepped out of an up-going elevator. 


With a gasp that caught in her throat, 
Della darted across the corridor, reached 
out, and grasped the light-gray coat sleeve. 

‘*Look,” she cried, thrusting herself be- 
tween him and the trelliswork of the eleva- 
tor-shaft. ‘‘Look—I’m here!” 

The short figure turned on his heel and 
looked up at her, his shoulder-line a full 
three inches below hers. 

‘“*Gad—what?”’ 

‘“‘T—I’m here—sir. Don’t you remember 
me? I’m here.” 

He regarded her with the detailed ap- 
praisal of the expert. 

“Gad!” he repeated. 

“Don’t—you remember—me—sir 

“Not bad for a big,girl—are you—eh?” 

“Don’t you remember?” 

““Sure—you’re the little girl I met out 
West—didn’t I?—two seasons ago with fe 

‘“No—no—no! Don’t you remember me, 
now?” She tore her hat backward from 
its carefully adjusted tilt, so that it re- 
vealed the brassy gold of her hair, and took 
a step toward him. 

‘“‘ Vow, don’t you remember?” 

“‘Sure—sure—you’re the little girl from— 
sure I’d remember you, anywhere.” 

“You remember, now? On the twenty- 
eight-hour accommodation out of St. Louis. 
We—lI got on at Terre Haute and sat across 
from you while he—they made up the berth, 
and you said 

“Could forget a big little queen like you? 
You’ve grown to a real big girl, ain’t you? 
Come back in my office, sister. That’s how 
much I think of you--with a whole com- 
pany waitin’ for me over at the Gotham 
Theater—come in!” 

“JT—just got here—Mr.—Mr. 

“Myers, if anybody should ask you. 
That’s who you’re dealin’ with—Hy Myers, 
if you should happen to forget.” 

“ Ain’t it funny, Mr. Myers, my runnin’ 
into you, right off? Inever thought I’d find 
you in this town. My little sister I was 
tellin’ you about will be here soon and 4 

“Tn here, sister—where we can talk busi- 
ness, alone.” 

She followed him back through the 
glazed door, through an outer office ar- 
ranged like a schoolroom with aisle-forming 
desks, and white-shirtwaisted girls and men 
clerks with green eye-shades bent double 
over typewriters and books as big as the 
marble tablets on which are writ the debit 
and credit of all men for all time. 
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“Gad! he said. ‘Gad, girl, you're all right!" Della drew back against the dressing-table. 
“I—I got bad news, Hy. I can’t go to-night ™ 
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Foys scurried and darted;  telephone- 
bells jangled, and finally there was a quiet 
inner office, shut off from the noises like 
a padded cell, almost entirely carpeted in a 
leopard’s skin and hung with colored litho- 
graphs of many seasons’ comedy-queens, 
whose dynasties were sprung from caprice 
and whose papier-maché thrones had long 
since slumped to pulp. 

‘‘Now sit here, sister,—here in this chair 
next to my desk, where I can look at you.” 

“I’m ready for that job, now, Mr.—Mr. 
Myers.” 

‘“*Well—well—well!”’ 

Mr. Myers swung on his swivel-chair, 
squinted his eyes further back into his head, 
and nodded further appraisal and approval. 

“Big little girl—can I call you that, 
(Jueenie? How have you been?” 

“T’ve had a hard time of it, Mr.——” 

‘Hold out your hand and lemme tell your 
fortune, sister.” 

“Quit!” 

“Dear child—you mustn’t act like that— 
here—hold out your——” 

“Quit!” 

“Come now—— 

‘““We want jobs, me and my little sister. 
I told you about her, you remember. I— 
I’ve had experience on Western——’” 

‘“‘Naughty—naughty eyes—devilish eyes! 
Don’t you look at me like that—don’t! 
You big little devil, you!” 

‘What is it, sir?” 

“Good! Sit there with the sun on you— 
you've got hair like . 

‘“T’ve had experience with first-row—— 

“Stand up—there, agin’ that screen 
there———” Dark as a nun in her wimple; 
but golden as a sunflower, she rose as Trilby 
rose to the eye of Svengali. 

“Gad!” he cried, and jerked open a 
drawer and threw the big bulk of a type- 
written manuscript on the desk before him. 
“Read that; read that, sister!”” His heavy 
spatulate finger underlined the caption. 

‘““The—Red—Widow,’ ‘The Red Wid- 
ow,’ by Al Wilson.” 

He rose and jerked her by her two wrists so 
that she flounced toward him, her hair awry 
and the breath jumping out of her bosom. 

“That’s vou, sister—the Red Widow!” 

“The Red—Widow?” 

“You're goin’ out in a road-chorus next 
week and get broke in. At the end of a sea- 
son, I’m goin’ to feature you in the biggest 
show that ever I had up my sleeve.” 
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She regarded him with glazed eyes of one 
dazed, and backed away from him. 

“Me!” 

“You—the Red Widow, sister! You 
know what a Hy Myers production means, 
don’t you? You know what an Al Wilson 
show is, don’t you? Add them two. I'll 
make you make that show or bust. Stand 
off there and lemme look at you again 
there—so!”’ 

“Quit!” 

She sprang back from his touch and 
raised her hand with the glove dangling, in 
the attitude of a horseman cracking his 
whip. ‘“You—you quit!” 

“Dear child—you mustn’t 

“T—I’m goin’—lemme go!’ 

‘““Aw, come now, sister; don’t get frisky— 
I didn’t mean to make you sore. Gee! 
Ain’t you a touchy little devil?” 

‘<“Vmicomn. 

“Tf that’s your number, all righty—but 
you're just kiddin’—you ain’t goin’ to be 
too independent in one of the worst seasons 
in the business.”’ 

She moved toward the door with her hand 
outstretched to the knob. 

‘““You better think twice, sister. There’s 
other Red Widows as good and better’n 
you, beatin’ like an army at my door this 
minute. But don’t lemme keep you.” 

““Will—will you lemme alone?”’ 

“Sure I will, if it’ll make you feel any 
better—you cold little queen, you. Nervous 
as a unbroke colt, ain’t you? Sit down 
there and watch.” 

He touched a buzzer, and a uniformed boy 
sprang through the door to his elbow. 

“Write Al Wilson to meet me here to- 
morrow at ten.” 

“Yes, sir.” The unifarm flashed out. 

She moved around him cautiously. 

“Have I—have I got a job?” 

“Sure, you have. I'll send you out to 
Frisco in a chorus that’ll limber you up, all 
right, but I won’t let you stay long. I 
won’t let a little queen like you run away 
for long.” 

‘“‘Frisco—me—gee! I like Frisco.” 

“But hold up your right hand. Don't 
you tell‘nobody I’m pushing you for next 
season’s feature; that’sour little secret--——”’ 

“T was gettin’ thirty dollars.” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Doll-Doll. 
You come back here to-morrow at ten. I 
wanna show Al how the Red Widow we’ve 
been lookin’ for dropped right into my 
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* Look at me, Beauty —-do you love me, eh? 


hands. He can’t squeal to me no more 
about types.” 
‘“I—I’m going now, Mr. Myers——”’ 


‘Where you goin’, Doll?” 

“Home. I guess I’ve lost my friend, 
now.” 

“Wait; I’m going your way.” 

“You don’t even know which way I’m 
goin’.”’ 2 

“Sure I do. I'll drop you there in my 
car. 

‘Oh—I—I want—to walk—I do.” 

‘None of that, sister. I’m treatin’ you 
white, and you gotta do the same by me. 
I won’t bite you, little scare-cat! I’m goin’ 
to make things happen to you that'll make 
you wake up.every day pinchin’ yourself.” 

“My little sister, Mr. Myers, has got me 
beat on looks.” 

‘But you gotta treat me white, sister. 
We can talk business in the car, but you 








I'm ravin’ crazy over you to-night ™ 


gotta have confidence in me. I won’t bite 
—you big little girl, you.” 

“T don’t want—to go—that way, Mr. 
Myers—I gotta go some place first.”’ 


““Comin’, sister?” 


““T—[——_””’ 

““Comin’?” 

“*¥es,” 

On its hundredth night, ‘‘The Red 


Widow,” playing capacity houses at the 
Gotham Theater, presented each lady in the 
audience a “handsome souvenir” of Red 
Widow perfume attractively nestled in a 
red-satin box with a color-picture of Della 
Delaney on the label. 

Comedy is a classic prodigal who has 
wandered far. Comus has discarded his 
mantle and donned a red nose, a split-up- 
the-back waistcoat, and a pair of clap-sticks. 

Harlequin and Cap-and-Bells have doffed 
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the sock and many colors for the sixty- 
dollar-a-week réle of million-dollar pickle- 
magnate pursuing a forty-dollar juvenile, 
who, in turn, is pursuing the two-hundred- 
dollar-a-week Red Widow from Act One 
summer hotel at Manhattan Beach—to Act 
Two—tropical isle off the Bay of Bungel. 

For the hundredth time, the opening act 
oi ‘The Red Widow’’—a ghoul at the grave 
of a hundred musical comedies—sang to its 
background of white-flannel chorus men, 
drop curtain of too blue ocean, and jungle of 
cotton-back palms. 

A painted ship idled on a painted ocean. 
Trees reared their tropical leaves into a 
_visible drop-net. 





It is the Bay—it is the Bay—it is the B-a-a-y 
Of Love and Bunge-e-e-e-]|—— 


announced the two front rows, kicking back- 
ward three times. 


It is the Ba-a-a-a-y 
Of Love and Bunge-e-e-e-|—— 


agreed the kicked-at, white-flannel back- 
ground. 

A shapely octet in silk-and-lisle regi- 
mentals, black-astrakhan capes flung over 
one shoulder, and black-astrakhan hats as 
high as a major-domo’s, bent eight silk-and- 
lisle left knees with rhythmic regularity. 
Six ponies in yellow skirts, as effulgent as 
inverted chrysanthemums, and led by a 
black peony with a gold star in her hair, 
kicked to the wings and adored the audi- 
ence. A chain of “Bungel belles” stretched 
their thin arms above their heads in a letter 
QO, and prinked about on their toes. 

Five trombones, ten violas, twelve vio- 
lins, a drum-and-bass-viol bombardment 
rose to a high-C climax, with the chorus 
scrambling loyally after them, like a moun- 
taineer scaling a cliff for an eaglet’s nest. 

It is the Bay—it is the Bay—it is the Ba-a-ay 

Of Love and Bunge-e-e-l 





shouted the seventy-five of them, receding 
with a grape-vine motion into the wings. 

Enter Cyrus Hinkelstein, mayor and pic- 
kle-magnate of Brineytown, on the Swanee, 
in a too large white waistcoat, white-duck 
comedy spats, and a pink-canvas bald head. 

He institutes an immediate search behind 
tropical vines for the forty-dollar juvenile 
who is pursuing the Red Widow from the 
summer hotel, Act One, to Act Two—tropi- 
cal isle off the Bay of Bungel. 





Enter the Red Widow in a black, fish- 
scale gown that calls out the stealthy pencil 
of every Middle West dressmaker in the 
house and rapid calculation from the 
woman with a good memory and some fish- 
scales on a discarded basque—the Red 
Widow, with a poinsettia sprawling like a 
frantic clutch at her heart and her burnished 
gold head rising with the grace of a gold 


- flower out of a vase! 


Cyrus assumes a swoon of delight, 
throws out a cue—“The date trees are 
blooming ’’—the conductor raps his baton 
twice for their feature-duet entitled, ‘Oh, 
Let Me Die on Broadway,” and the spot- 
light focuses. 

The house clamors for a fourth encore, 
but the lights flash on. The pursuing son, 
in the face of prolonged applause, white 
trousers, and a straw katy, bursts upon the 
scene with his features in first position for 
the dénouement. But the audience clamors 
on. The son postpones his expression and 
leans against a jungle to a fourth encore 
of the tuneful Thanatopsis. 

On the final curtain of the hundredth 
night, the company bowed two curtain 
calls to the capacity house busily struggling 
into wraps and up aisles. 

The Red Widow, linked between the 
pickle magnate and the triumphant son, 
flanked by sextets, octets, and regi- 
mentals, bowed four times over three 
sheaths of American Beauties and a high- 
handled basket of carnations. 

Then, almost on the drop of the curtain, 
the immediate roar of sliding wings mingled 
with the exit-strains of the orchestra, like a 
Debussy right-hand theme defying the left. 

Scene-shifters, to whom every encore is a 
knell, demolished whole kingdoms at a 
lunge; half a hundred satin slippers flashed 
up a spiral staircase to chorus dressing- 
rooms; the Red Widow flung the trail of the 
gown she had on—so carelessly dragged 
across the tarpaulin terra firma of Bungel— 
across one bare arm, and darted through 
the door with a red star painted on the 
panel. 

Her dressing-room, hung in vivid chintz, 
with a candpied table replacing the make-up 
shelf, was as fantastic as Gnomes’ Cave. 

A wildness of chiffon and sleazy silk hung 
from the wall-hooks, a pair of gauze aero- 
plane wings hovered across a chair, and, 
atop a trunk, the black peony removing 
the gold star from her hair. 
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“Warm house to-night, Del. I sent Sib- 
bie across to the hotel with your flowers.” 

“Gawd, ain’t I tired! How’d the aero- 
plane song go, Ysobel?”’ 

“Swell! But leave it to Billy to hog your 
act every time. I seen him grab a laugh 
when the propellers was workin’.”’ 

“Undo me, Ysobel? Why’d you let Sib- 
bie go? Can’t you let me get used to 
having a maid, hon’?” 

“Poor kid, you’re dead, ain’t you? But 
you gotta go with him to-night, or he’ll 
howl.” 

Della lowered her beaded lashes over eyes 
that smarted. ‘‘Sure, I gotta go. He’s 
been bragging about this hundredth-night 
blowout for a month.” 

“Quit squirming, Del! Hold still.” 

Della slid out of her gown and into a gold- 
colored kimono embroidered in black flying 
swans, and creamed off her make-up in 
long, even strokes. 

“Look, he wants me tq wear that silver- 
fox coat and the cloth-of-silver gown. 
Honest, it’s so heavy I nearly fainted in it 
the other night. Lots he cares!” 

“Tt’ll be a swell blow, Del. 
stop at nothin’.”’ 

“No, he don’t stop at nothin’.” 

“He gimme a look to-night when I came 
off from the prance. He’d gimme notice in 
a minute if he didn’t need me. He knows 
that ballet would fall like a bride’s biscuit 
without me.” 

“Sure it would! He likes your work, 
hon’. I never pulled any strings for you, 
neither. He just seen your try-out and 
liked it swell.”’ 

“Sure he did, but he’s that jealous of you! 
He was dead sore when you brought me 
down here to dress with you. Gee; you’re 
tired, ain’t you, dearie?”’ 

“Dog-tired!”’ 

“Lay your head down here a minute. 
Ain’t that just life, though? Here we are 
kicking just like a year ago in Fallow’s 
‘neatly furnished.’”’ 

“IT ain’t kickin’, Ysobel. I wake up 
every morning pinchin’ myself.”’ 

‘Gawd, if you gotta long face, what ought 
the rest of us to have? You're the luckiest 
girl any of us knows. Did you see what the 
new Yellow Book says about you? ‘The 
Titian-headed Venus de Meelo’!”’ 

‘Just the same, you wouldn’t change 
places with me, Ysobel. Don’t wriggle out 
of answering me! Now, would you?” 


He don’t 
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“Watch out; you’re mussing up your 
beauty curls. Here; lemme pin that dia- 
mond heart on the left shoulder of your 
dress. Hurry up, honey! Myers will be 
here any minute, and you know how sore he 
gets if you keep him waitin’.” 

“Say, Ysobel; wait till they see my little 
sister. Wecould do a twin act that would 
take ’em off their feet. That new ‘Heavenly 
Twin’ show that Al read us the first act of, 
with Cottie and me featured i 

“‘Shh-h-h; there—he is—knockin’.”’ 

“Tt can’t be Hy already. I—I ain’t 
dressed yet, Hy—just a minute—oh—it’s a 
telegram, Ysobel—take it, like a good girl.” 

“Say, it ain’t another from Third Row 
Bobbie, is it? You ought to tip him off that 
he’s wastin’ his pin-money on you, hon’.” 

Della ripped the flap, read, and very sud- 
denly sat down on the silver-fox coat. The 
color drained out of her face, and her breath 
came irregularly. 

“‘Del—darlin’—what’s the matter?” 

“O Gawd!” 

“What, darlin’-—what?” 

“Read!” 

Ysobel peered across the bare shoulder. 








Ma buried yesterday. Money you sent for her 
birthday paid funeral. Amready. Wire directions. 
Corrie. 


“Aw—aw, Del, darlin’—honest, I—I 
don’t know what to say, only it—only—it 
ain’t like she was your real mother. You 
can’t be hard hit over a blind old dame that 
used to make it hot as sixty for you.” 

“Poor old soul—she lived like a rat, and— 
died like one, I guess.” 

“With you sending her money all the 
time—nixy!” 

“Like arat! Poor old maw!” 

Della’s voice was far removed, like one 
who speaks through the film of a trance. 

“When my old dame died, I felt bad, too, 
but Gawd knows she wasn’t peaches and 
cream to have around the house! And look, 
darlin’—Cottie’s comin’, now ws: 

“Cottie—Cottie—comin’?” 

“Sure she is—see, read, honey!” 

““O Gawd, Ysobel, now that it’s come I— 
I’m scared—she—she’s such a kid——” 

“‘Sh-h-h; there he is knockin’, Del. Try 
and smile, hon’. Come in!”’ 

The door opened with a fling, and enter 
Mr. Hy Myers, an unlighted cigar at a 
sharp oblique in one corner of his mouth, 
hat slightly askew, and a full-length over- 
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coat flung open to reveal a mink lining and 
studded shirt-front. 

“Gad!” he said, dallying backward on 
his heels, his thumbs in the arm-circles of his 
waistcoat. ‘Gad, girl, you’re all right!” 

Della drew back against the dressing- 
table and twirled the rings on her fingers. 

‘““I—I got bad news, Hy. I can’t go to- 
night. Here, read for yourself.” 

He reached for the paper, passing Ysobel 
as if she belonged to the trappings of the 
room. 

“T—I can’t—go to-night, Hy.” 

He read with the sharp eyes of a gray 
hawk of the world, and drew his coat to- 
gether in a gesture of buttoning up. 

“Don’t pull any of that stuff on me, 
Beauty. Just because the old devil you’ve 
been tellin’ me about——” 

“Oh—you—you-——_” 

“Them ain’t real tears—you’d be laughin’ 
in your sleeve if you had any on. Come on; 
step lively, Beauty. I ain’t givin’ this blow- 
out to be made a fool out of. Give her a 
daub of color there, Du Prez.” 

“Hy! She was my stepmother, and 

“Come, Beauty, what you actin’ up for? 
Ain’t that doll you’ve been piping about all 
these months comin’ now that the old 
woman is out of the way? Bring her on and 
lemme have a look at her. If she’s in your 
class, lemme look her over.”’ 

‘“‘Gimme—a minute, Hy. I—I just wanna 
send—a wire.” 

“Sure; tell her to come on. 
you. I'll look her over, and 

““No—no! Let Ysobel send it. You do 
it, Ysobel. Here, gimme your pen, Hy.” 

She wrote with her breath half a moan in 
her throat, her bosom heaving and her eyes 
open. 

“Send it right off, Ysobel darlin’ —read it 
and send it off, darlin’.”’ 

She daubed a rabbit’s foot under each eye 
and slid into the silver-fox coat. 

‘Read it, darlin’, and send it.” 

Ysobel read slowly, likea child spelling out 
its task. 
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I'll send it for 
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DELLA. 


Through eyes that were magnified through 
the glaze of tears, Ysobel burrowed her head 
in the silver-fox collar. 

“Oh, Del—Del darlin’-—I’m wise—but, 
oh, my darlin’!”’ 





“Come on—whatta you think this is, a 
soul-kiss scene—you two?” 

‘Comin’, Hy—comin’. Good-night, 
Ysobel. Lemme go, dearie—lemme go.” 

They high-stepped through a dirty pas- 
sageway stacked with stage bric-a-brac, out 
into a whiff of night air, across a pavement, 
and into a wine-colored limousine. 

He climbed in after her, throwing open 
the great fur collar of his coat and lighting 
his cigar. They plunged forward into the 
white flare of Broadway, and, within her 








plate-glass enclosure, she was like a doomed. 


queen riding to her destiny. 

“Light up there, Dolly! No long face to- 
night! The crowd’s going to be there waitin’ 
for you. Look at me, you little devil—you 
little devil!” 

“Gawd, what are you made of? Ain’t 
you got no feelings?” - 

“Tush! You ain’t real on that talk. I 
know you better’n you know yourself. 
Ain’t I told you that you can bring the little 
sister on and lemme look her over? There’s 
nothin’ I wouldn’t do for you, Beauty. 
You got me crazy to-night over you. Eh? 
Pretty soft for a little hayseed like you!” 

She smiled suddenly, flashed her teeth, 
cooed in her throat, and reared her white 
throat out of its fur like a swan rears its head 
out of its snowy neck. 

“J—I'll be all right in a minute, Hy. 
Just lemme sit quiet a second, Hy. I—I’m 
dog-tired, encores and all. Gimme a little 
while to tune up—before—we get there.” 

“That’s more like it. Look at me, 
Beauty—do you love me, eh?”’ 

“Easy on that stuff, Hy. 
chain your wrists for ravin’.” 

“T’m ravin’ crazy over you to-night, 
that’s what I am. Love me, eh—do you, 
Beauty?” 

She receded from his approaching face 
close back against the upholstery, and within 
the satin-down interior of her muff, her fin- 
gers clasped each other until the nails bit 
into her palms and broke the flesh. 

“Don’t make me sore to-night, Queenie, 
I ain’t in the humor. Gowann; answer like 
a good girl. Love me?” 

“Aw, Hy, quit your kiddin’!”’ 

“No, no, none of that; come on, Silver 
Queen. I'll give you six to answer—love 
me?” 

“Aw, now 

“One—two—three 

“Wes? 


They might 
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Monitor in the James River, 1865 


The gradual approach of these Federal gunboats was one 
sign of Richmond's doom 


CShe © Wartime 
Story of 


General 
PICKETT 
By 


CWhrs. General 
Geo rge }. Pickett 


_ Epitor’s Note—In this instalment of ‘‘ The War- 
time Story of General Pickett,” a brave and a loyal 
daughter of the South has lived over again the pa- 
thetic scenes that marked the downfall of the Confed- 
eracy, the final surrender of a proud and chivalrous 
people who had risked all for a principle which they 
believed to be right. But the return of peace was only 
the beginning of a new period of trial for the Confed- 
erate army officers, who, now without a profession, 
were obliged to adjust themselves to conditions for 
which they had no training and noinclination. Next 
month, Mrs. Pickett tells what this meant to them. 


UR next station was on the Ber- 

muda Hundred lines, where I 

came near the heart of the storm; 

but there were rifts of sunshine 

to break the gloom. We lived in a tent, 










General Pickett, at the close of the Civil War 


and afterward in a log cabin. Major 
Charlie Pickett’s log cabin, near our own, 
had two rooms, a degree of splendor to 
which no one else attained. Our sister 
and I fell into pleasant ways of compan- 
ionship that helped light our path then, and 
have brightened our after-lives. 

Friends were near us—such friends as 
war binds together with eternal links. The 
wives of many of the officers were there. 

The few books we had were exchanged 
until they were learned almost by heart. If 
one of us came into possession of a month- 
old paper, it went the rounds, and was far 
more eagerly perused than are the morning 
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journals now, just off the press with the 
news of the hour fresh and hot. We visit- 
ed, walked, talked, rode, and danced half 
the night away, lest it be overlong and 
bring darksome dreams. 


A GLIMPSE OF GENERAL GRANT 


At Bermuda Hundred I first saw Gen- 
eral Grant. My Soldier and I were riding 
along the line, looking at the Federal gun- 
boats and monitors not more than six 
hundred yards from our headquarters, 
when I saw a puff of smoke drifting, scat- 
tering, a mere shadow lost in the blue sky. 

“Look, look!”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t that 
beautiful?” 

“Dangerously beautiful; it’s from a shell. 
The enemy are firing over there. Come, 
dear; whip up your horse.” 

“No, indeed,” I said. “I’m not a bit 
afraid, and if I were, do you think I would 
let Pickett’s men see me run?” 

“Come, please! You are in danger, 
useless danger, and that is not bravery.” 

Our soldiers did not seem to agree with 
him, and Corse’s brigade sent up cheer 
after cheer as we passed. Captain Smith, 
who was riding across the field, stopped 
to speak to us. 

“The Federals are testing their guns, I 
think, for the entertainment of visitors,” 
he said. “They are not firing at us. Mrs. 
Grant and some friends have come down 
from Washington. They are over there, 
to the right of that oak.”” He handed me 
his field-glass. “Mrs. Grant is standing 
between those two short, stout men. The 
one at the left with the cigar in his mouth 
is Grant. The shorter, stouter one at the 
right is Ingalls, Grant’s quartermaster- 
general.” F 

“Yes, that’s Rufus; see him laugh, the 
old rascal!”’ said my Soldier, the old-time 
affection in his eyes and voice. He, Grant, 
and Ingalls were old friends, having been 
comrades in Mexico and in the West. 
“But, come; let’s ride on.” 

“Ves,” said Captain Smith; “it isn’t 
safe here. I would take Mrs. Pickett away. 
Turn to the left, into that clump of trees.” 

“Unfortunately, Captain, Mrs. Pickett 
outranks me; she will not go.” 

“Permit me, please, Mrs. Pickett, to 
add my entreaties to the general’s. It 
really is not safe here.” 

“Let me get down, and try our guns, 
too, and then I’ll go,” I said. 


“Not for the world!” replied my Soldier. 
“They are not shooting at us. Mrs. Grant 
is kind-hearted, and she would not even let 
them shoot in this direction if she thought 
it interrupted our morning ride.”’ 

The captain saluted my Soldier, lifted 
his hat to me, suggestively pointed to the 
grove on our left, and rode away. I watched 
him, admiring his fine horsemanship. The 
memory of his appeal impressed me, and I 
began to feel remorseful for my obstinacy. 
I was about to turn off to the grove when 
one of the aimless cannon-balls swept 
across the field and I saw the captain’s 
horse careering madly along, bearing a 
headless body. 


HOW LEE VIEWED THE SITUATION 


General R. E. Lee was one of our occa- 
sional visitors at the Howlett House on 
the Bermuda Hundred lines. It has been 
said that he never knew or cared what he 
ate, and it is true that he did not, in com- 
parison with the welfare of his soldiers. 
Once, when he and his staff lunched with 
us, I gave them one of our famous Bruns- 
wick stews, made with chicken, a slice of 
pork, corn, tomatoes, and lima _ beans, 
with bay-leaf-and-onion seasoning. It was 
particularly good this day, as some smug- 
gled salt had been given me, and General 
Lee said the stew was the most delicious 
thing he ever tasted. ‘But, you know,” he 
said, ‘“‘ I never eat anything without thinking 
of the soldiers—the poor fellows who have 
always been used to good things at home.” 

Though “Marse Robert” was sympa- 
thetic and warm-hearted, he had a natural 
dignity of manner which, while it inspired 
confidence, interposed a veil of reserve 
between him and even his warmest ad- 
mirers. 

One evening, when General Lee, General 
Beauregard, my Soldier, and his brigade 
commanders were studying war-maps in 
our tent and discussing the freeing of the 
slaves and the enlisting of them as soldiers, 
General Lee closed by saying: 

“Well, gentlemen, we must hope for the 
best, for if we should give up there are 
many who would feel that we had sold the 
South; many of our own Southern states 
would think so, for even they have no idea 
that we have come to the last of our re- 
sources and no realization of how starving 
and poor we are, and, alas, gentlemen, too 
much of the best blood of the land is being 
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Prison, 


Richmond 


Originally a to- 
bacco warehouse. 
this building was used 

as a prison, chiefly for 
Federal officers. during the 
Civil War. It was frequently 
overcrowded, and the inmates suffered 
great privations. The historic structure has 
been removed to Chicago, and is used as a 
war museum 




















Por- 
trait of 
Colonel 
William H. 
Lowdermilk 


While a prisoner in 

Libby. he was one of many 

who received comfort from Mrs. 

Pickett's visits. Meeting her accident- 

ally in later years, he was enabled to express 

his gratitude and became the loyal friend of “* the 
angel of the prison ™ 








spilled, too many homes being 
despoiled and made desolate; 
there are too many mothers with 
broken hearts.” 

Solemnly we shook hands, and 
General Lee and his companions galloped 
off. My Soldier and I stood in the doorway, 
listening to the sound of their horses’ hoofs. 

‘Hear the horses’ hoofs saying, ‘ Blood- 
blood, blood-blood,’”’ said I. 

‘So they do, little one,” answered my 
Soldier. “Strange—strange I had _ not 
thought of that before!”’ 

We turned to the map on the floor and 
rolled up the ways to go, and prayed for a 
miracle to bring freedom. 

We were near the Federal lines, and the 
men on opposite sides chatted, swapped 
jokes, bartered tobacco for coffee, and ex- 
changed newspapers. 

The red flag of the politicians never 
divided the hearts of the soldiers into 
hostile camps. Not only did the West 
Pointers retain the comradeship of the 
old army-days, but enlisted men shared 
the friendly sentiments. In the summer 
of 1863, the Confederates and Federals 
on opposite sides of the Blackwater, in 
Virginia, diverted themselves by trade, 
having built for their traffic a fleet of rudely 
but ingeniously carved boats. One of 


these would be taken up-stream, and with 
rudder fixed it would go down the river 










with its cargo of sugar and coffee 

wrapped in the latest newspaper, 
and would be hauled in by a sentry. 
Back it would go laden with tobacco 
wrapped in the latest paper on that side. 
Cheers from both lines would greet it as it 
touched shore. 

In the old army my Soldier had a com- 
rade, now a general in the Army of the 
Potomac. His brother was captured and 
put into Libby Prison. My Soldier secured 
his parole on account of illness, and took 
him as a guest into our home. In a mo- 
ment of indiscretion the prisener wrote a 
letter in which he said that the Confed- 
eracy was on its last legs, that he was in a 
home of wealth where there was a houseful 
of slaves, and in the morning the basket 
was sent to market packed full of money 
and brought back only half full of pro- 
visions. This letter fell into the hands of 
Judge Ould, commissioner of exchange of 
prisoners, who immediately reported it, 
and the writer was returned to prison. My 
Soldier’s sympathy was not cooled by this 
unhappy incident, and later he secured 
permission for me to visit the prison at will 
and take whatever I could of our scanty 
store that would be a comfort to the cap- 
tive. It was thus that I saw the inside of 
Libby Prison. 

Let no man who did not see Libby in the 
last days of the Confederacy imagine for a 
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BE COLLECTION 


The ruins of the Confederate 


When Richmond was evacuated on the 
the military and tobacco warehouses were 
eral Ewell. Consequently, when General 
entered, the following morning. a serious 
progress. Before the Federal soldiers ex- 
about one-third of the city had been 


wretchedness, unutterable 

gloom and despair, I can 

almost envy those whose 
fancy falls so far short of 
the reality. 

It had been many months 
since the authorities of the 
North had set a rigid bar 
against the exchange of pris- 
oners as involving the reenforce- 
ment of the Confederate army. It 
was impossible for the South to re- 
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station, place her captured men, while the Fed- 
Rich- eral army could be easily kept in full force 
eta oe x moment that by new recruits. President Davis had 


he is able to vainly pleaded for exchange on the field. 
conceive of any He had sent two Federal prisoners to Wash- 
fraction of ington to represent our condition and the 
its in- impossibility of feeding prisoners in addi- 
fernal tion to trying to keep our own soldiers 
horror. from starvation. The stern necessities 
When I of war had prevailed against him. The 
look back, prisoners themselves had given consent to 
General Grant. in 1865 = through the gloomy fate that awaited them. They 

memory, at that scene of unspeakable had offered their lives for their country. 
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What mat- 
tered it 
whether the 
supreme sacri- 
fice was accepted 
in the swift glory of the 
battle-flash or in the 
dreary darkness of a 
hopeless imprisonment? 
One day I was a little late in reaching that woeful 
the prison. When I arrived I was refused prison. 
admittance. Din- 
“But you cannot refuse me,” I said. ing with 
“T have a permit from the secretary of Mr. and 
ar.” Mrs. Bever- =e mes 
General Rufus Ingalls, Grant's 


. 
quartermaster-general 


Federal field-works at the siege of Petersburg 


war. 
‘That will do you no good, now. A pris- ly Tucker at 
oner tried to escape and was shot, and the a hotel in 
rules have been made very strict. Noone Washing- 
can come in to-day.” ton, years after the war, I observed a 
‘Who was he?” I asked nervously. strange gentleman, at a table near, looking 
The guard told me his name. He was _ so earnestly at me that I said to my host, 
my prisoner. “Ts that gentleman some one whom I know 
In my visits to Libby, I met other un- andtowhomI should speak?” Mr. Tucker 
fortunate ones to whom I was thankful to looked up, half inclined to be offended. 
give assistance. Among my son’s and my The stranger rose and came to our table. 
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“Excuse me,” he said, bowing to my 
host and hostess. Then turning to me, his 
voice trembling, he said: “Forgive this 
intrusion; I couldn’t help it. I want to 
ask you, please, if you ever gave buttermilk 
and soft soap, fresh figs, a clean shirt, a 
world of sunshine, and a lot of other things 
to a poor, weary, homesick boy in Libby 
Prison. Are not you the lady? Don’t you 
remember me?” 

Tears were in his eyes as he held out his 
hand. 

THE ANGEL OF LIBBY PRISON 


“Of course I remember you,” I said. 
“Aren’t you ‘Little Willie Sourmilk,’ ‘Lit- 
~ tle Kentuck,’ ‘Baby Blue,’ as the prisoners 
used to call you?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and I am so glad that 
I have found you at last,” he replied. 
“T have prayed to God that I might, 
and, lady, you never will know what a 
benediction your visits were to old Libby 
and me—oh, you saved my life! I never 
will forget that day. It was in June; the 
roses were in bloom, and such roses! A 
great bunch of them was lying on the top 
of your basket. I was stretched out on the 
table near the barred window, trying to 
think of old Kentucky and forget my 
wounds, when I heard a voice say, ‘Little 
fellow, would you like to have a beaten 
biscuit and a glass of buttermilk?’ ‘Would 
I? Oh, God, would I!’ I said. When you 
went away you left half of the roses on my 
pillow, and how I watched for your visits 
after that! I never knew your name, never 
knew how to find you. To us prisoners 
you were the ‘Rose Lady,’ the angel of the 
prison.” 

“Well, Dll be dogged, Jane!” said Mr. 
Tucker, to his wife. “‘ What do you think of 
this? I always did believe every darned 
word of those Ali Baba and Forty Thieves 
and Magic Lantern tales, and this proves 
them, for they are not a bit stranger than 
this sour-buttermilk story.” 

The stranger was Colonel William H. 
Lowdermilk, of Anglim’s bookstore. When 
later I lost all my worldly goods and was 
appointed to a desk in the Pension Office, 
Colonel Lowdermilk, then of the firm of 
Lowdermilk & Company, book-dealers, 
wrote to Corporal James Tanner, commis- 
sioner of pensions, a strong letter, telling 
the prison story ahd asking that every 
courtesy and consideration be shown to 


me, in sacred memory of the boys in Libby. 
Throughout his life afterward, he was a 
devoted and loyal friend to my son and me. 

The close of the stormy career of the 
Confederacy was marked in blood by the 
battle of Five Forks. The army was sub- 
sisting on corn. As my Soldier was riding 
to Sailor’s Creek, he saw a man lying be- 
hind a log. He was thin and pale and 
scarcely more than.a child. 

“Are you wounded, boy?” asked my 
Soldier. 

“No, General; I am starving, sir,” he 
replied. “I could not keep up any longer 
and lay down here to die. I couldn’t 
help it, Marse’ George.” 

“Here, take this,” said the general, 
giving him a luncheon which had been 
handed to him as he rode past a house by 
the roadside. “Eat it, and when you have 
rested and slept, go back home, my boy.” 

“No, Marse George,” the boy replied, 
“if I get strength to go on I’ll follow you 
and Marse Robert to the last.” 

He kept his word and was killed, a few 
days later, at Sailor’s Creek. 


A VISIT FROM LINCOLN 


I was in Richmond during this time, and 
when the city was surrendered and burned. 

News of Five Forks had reached me, 
and with it the rumor that my Soldier 
was killed. I did not believe it; I knew 
he would come back? because he had told 
me he would. The day after the fire there 
was a sharp rap at the door. The servants 
had run away and, with my baby on my 
arm, I opened the door and looked up at 
a tall, gaunt, sad-faced man in ill-fitting 
clothes who, in the accent of the North, 
asked, “‘Is this George Pickett’s place?” 

“Ves, sir,” I answered, “but he is not 
here.”’ 

“T know that, ma’am; I know where he 
is,” he replied, “but I just want to see the 
place. I have heard George describe it 
down in old Quincy tilk I have almost 
smelled the roses and eaten the figs from 
the trees and the grapes from the vines 
and gathered the violets and hyacinths in 
the garden. I am Abraham Lincoln.” 

“The President!” I gasped. 

The stranger shook his head and said, 

“No, ma’am; just Abraham Lincoln, 
George’s old friend.” 

“T am George Pickett’s wife, and this 
is his baby,” was all I could say. I had 
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FRUM H, MCN BLAND COLLECTION 


Battle of Five Forks, 
April 1, 1865 


This victory of Sheri- 
dan over Pickett was 
most disastrous for 
the Confederates, 
since it caused Lee 

to lose one of his 
chief lines of 
supply 


never seen 
Mr. Lin- 
coln, but re- 
membered 
the intense 
love and rever- 
ence with which 
my Soldier always 
spoke of him. My 
baby pushed away from 
me, reaching out his hands 
to Mr. Lincoln, who took him 
in his arms, an expression of rapt, 
almost divine tenderness and love 
lighting up the sad face. My 
baby opened his mouth wide and 
insisted upon giving his father’s 
friend a dewy, baby kiss. As Mr. 
Lincoln gave the little one 
back to me, shaking his 
finger at him play- 
fully, he said, 

“Tell your father, 
the rascal, that I forgive 
him for the sake of that 


d 


kiss and those bright eyes.” General P. H. Sheridan, U S. A. 


The victor at Five Forks 


He turned and went down 


FROM MESERVE COLLECTION 


(Circle) In pursuit 
of General Lee 


Wagon-train leaving 
Petersburg after the 
Army of the Po- 
tomac, in the last 
pursuit of Lee to 
Appomattox Court 
House, April 2-9, 
1865 


the steps, 
talking to 
himself, and 
passed out of 
my sight for- 
ever, but in my 
memory those in- 
tensely human eyes, 
that strong, sad face, 
and that wonderful voice 
have a perpetual abiding- 
place—that face which puzzled 
all artists but revealed itself to 
the intuitions of a little child, 
causing it to hold out its hands to 
be taken and its lips to be kissed. 
The ways of Abraham Lin- 
row woe coln and George Pickett were 
widely separated for a time, 
but were never so far 
apart that the old love 

had not full sway. 
When President Davis, a 
prisoner, was being taken to 
the railway station, a Con- 
federate soldier ran beside the 
old barouche in which he sat. 
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One of the guard called out, “I say, Johnny, 
we've got your old President!”’ 

“And the devil’s got yours,” the man 
shouted back angrily. 

Mr. Davis shook his head sadly, saying, 

‘““My friend, if his President had lived 
yours would not be in this condition.” 

The awful news of Lincoln’s death came 
to us after the return of my Soldier, who 
exclaimed: “My God! My God! The 
South has lost her best friend and protector 
in this, her dire hour of need!” 

DAVIS AT FORT MONROE 

The morning following my Soldier’s 
return, he and his staff had a farewell break- 
-fast in our old home before parting. I ob- 
served that each wore a blue strip tied like 
a sash around the waist. It was the old 
headquarters flag, they explained, the flag 
of Virginia, saved from surrender and torn 
into strips to be kept in remembrance. 

One of the staff-officers was Captain 
Bright, who, some months later, succeeded 
in seeing Mr. Davis while a prisoner. The 
captain arrived at the fortress on the 
morning that the fetters had been removed 
from the ankles of the feeble old man, by 
order of the physician, because they en- 
dangered the life of one so emaciated, ill, 
and weak. Captain Bright was told by the 
surgeon in charge, a kinsman of the cap- 
tain, that the only way for him to see Mr. 
Davis was to accompany the surgeon on 
his rounds, when he could see all the pa- 
tients, Mr. Davis among the rest. 

The captain followed the surgeon until 
he came to the cell of his imprisoned chief, 
when he entered and laid his hand on the 
arm of the prisoner. ‘Mr. President,”’ 
he said reverently. Mr. Davis looked up. 

“IT am Robert Bright, of General Pick- 
ett’s staff,” said the captain. 

‘“My own! One of my own again!” said 
Mr. Davis, in the musical voice that held a 
note of heart-breaking sorrow always after 
the fall of the Confederacy. In his loneli- 
ness he had so yearned for some one who 
had belonged to him—some one who had 
taken part with him in that short-lived 
dream-nation for which the South had given 
her blood and treasure—that his heart 
leaped up to meet the sympathy of the 
tender, reverent voice. 

At sight of the surgeon coming to make 
his morning examination, the light in the 
sad face died away. 


Captain Bright pleaded with his kinsman 
to let him make another visit long enough 
to speak some word of cheer. 

“T do not think I can,” said the surgeon. 
“The risk to us all would be too great.” 

“T see no risk,” replied the captain. 
“Neither that poor old feeble man nor I 
could possibly get away.” 

“To-morrow when I make my rounds,” 
said the surgeon, “I will try to arrange to 
leave you here till I return.” 

The next day the captain went into the 
cell, and the surgeon said to the sentinel: 

“Guard that door well and see that it 
is not opened until I come back. That 
man in there is my relation, but I do not 
trust him.” Having thus secured for the 
captain an uninterrupted interview with 
Mr. Davis, the surgeon went on. 

“Mr. President, I have only a few mo- 
ments before the doctor finishes his round. 
Can I do anything for you—anything?” 

“No; there is nothing, my young friend— 
nothing; but I thank you for the wish.” 

The captain took from his pocket a check- 
book and pencil, saying, “Write on the 
backs of these checks any messages or 
letters that you want to send to any one.” 

Mr. Davis replied: “I cannot do that. 
No; you would be risking your life.” 

“T have risked my life before, and now 
would risk my soul for you. But there is 
no danger, Mr. President.” 


A MESSAGE TO FRIENDS 


Mr. Davis wrote messages on three of the 
checks, one to Senator Wall, of New Jersey, 
one to a friend in Pennsylvania, a third to a 
another friend, whose name I have forgotten. 

“You can write to my friends that you 
have seen me. Take my love to all my 
people. I leave them in God’s care. This 
means to me more than all the doctor’s 
medicine—this one glimpse of one who 
comes to me and recognizes all that I have 
tried to do for my people.” 

Just as the captain returned the check- 
book to his pocket, the surgeon came in, 
looking at him suspiciously. Seeing noth- 
ing, aid knowing that there was no pen, 
ink, or paper in the room, he went out, 
followed by the visitor. 

The next day, when Captain Bright was 
leaving for Williamsburg, some soldiers 
met him on the wharf, saying that they 
had orders to search him. “This gentle- 
man is my kinsman and my guest,”’ said 
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Case- 

ment, Fort 

Monroe. 

where Jefferson 

Davis was kept prisoner 
tor two years 


the surgeon. After consultation with 
the officers, the embarrassment was 
relieved by the countermanding of the 
order, and Captain Bright departed with 
the precious messages in his pocket. 


Mr. Davis had not lived through 
those terrible four years without 
making enemies. Who in such 
a position could? But when he 
was made the victim of the 
mistakes of a whole nation, 
every Southern heart went 
out in love to him, re- 
gardless of past antag- 
onisms. All personal 
animosities, all political 
differences were forgotten, 
and the people were united 
in a loving sympathy with 
the toil-worn, feeble, sorrow- 
ful old man. 

A generation later, when’ 
the people of the South met 
in Richmond to dedicate a 
monument to Jefferson 
Davis, they did not hold first 
in their hearts the memory 
of the statesman, the orator, scene in the gloomy cell, the bowed and feeble 
the gracious gentleman, the § old man with the wounds of the irons upon 
President of the Confed- him, in whose sad eyes the light of love was 
eracy. Above all the pic- shining as he reached out to greet a mes- 
tures that, at the mo- senger from his people and said brokenly: 
ment,came thronging before them was that ‘My own! One of my own!” 


The next instalment of The Wartime Story of General Pickett will appear in the July issue. 43 
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Ambulance conveying the captive President Davis, 
at Macon, Georgia. (Left) Jefferson Davis, in 
the clothes he wore when taken, May, 1865 
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2LES DANA GIBSON that’ 
She wearily wondered where the new road led—surely not to happiness 
(The Auction Block) 
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The Auction Block 


A STORY OF STAGE LIFE AND A YOUNG GIRL’S SACRIFICE 


By Rex Beach 


Author of ‘‘The Spotlers,"’ ‘The Ne'er-do-Well,” ‘‘Rope’s End,” et 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


Synopsis—The removal of the Knight family from Vale to New York City, after Peter's defeat in local politics, is 
necessary in order that he may accept a minor clerkship in a city department, but is desired by Mrs. Knight and the good- 
for-nothing son, Jim, chiefly as an opportunity for the advancement of the beautiful dé ,ughter, Lorelei, who, they imagine, 
can go on the stage and easily make a rich marriage. Before long, Lorelei finds herself burdened with the entire support 
of the family, since the father is crippled by an accident and the brother will not work. The girl’s beauty has attracte d 
attention in the chorus, and at the end of two years, having been promoted to a small speaking part in one of Bergman's 
Revues, she is interviewed by Campbell Pope, a critic, as one of the reigning theatrical favorites. Through her dressing- 
roommate, Lilas Lynn, Lorelei makes acquaintances among men powerful in the steel industry. These include Jarvis 
Hammon, who is befriending Lilas; John T. Merkle, a cynical and dyspeptic bachelor, but a man of high moral principles; 
Hannibal Wharton, and his dissipated son, Bob. She resents the latter’s attentions, but this does not prevent his turning 
up constantly at the theater and annoying her with invitations to supper. The girl finds a real woman friend in Adorée 
Demorest, whose unenviable reputation has been manufactured for exploitation on the vaudeville stage. Adorée is really 
a good-hearted, simple-natured woman, and she detests Pope, who has been merciless to her in his criticisms. 

Hammon's infatuation for Lilas threatens the steel man’s business interests as well as his home, and Lorelei goes to 
Merkle when she learns that a plot is being hatched against Hammon with which Max Melcher, a friend of Lilas and a 
power in the underworld life of Broadway, is connected. To her distress, Lorelei discovers that her brother is an associate 

of Melcher. By mere accident, Lorelei and Merkle appear at a motoring-resort, one night, just as a flash-light photograph 

has been taken of Hammon and Lilas together at supper. The magnate is sure the occurrence will lead to blackmail or 
worse. In fact, Lilas is looking forward to a day of reckoning with Hammon. She wishes to avenge the death of her father, 
sacrificed to the god of greed in a steel-mill where Hammon, before his rise to wealth, was foreman. 

Merkle and Lorelei figure in the story as it appears in certain newspapers. Melcher starts action against Hammon on 
the ground that Lilas is his wife, and the magnate promptly settles. | His own wife begins divorce proceedings. Jim Knight 
and his mother call on Merkle and ask for money—or marriage with Lorelei. This act determines Lorelei to leave home, 
and she takes a modest apartment in the house in which Hammon has es stablished Lilas amid luxurious surroundings. 
After the publication of the newspaper story, Lorelei finds a distinct change in the attitude of her associates towards her. 
On one occasion, young Wharton renders her a service in rescuing her from the unwelcome advances of Bergman, her man- 
ager. Her estimate of her admirer rises, and he seems to be not entirely bad. 

Jim Knight and Melcher now plot to marry Lorelei to Bob Wharton. A supper-party, consisting of Lorelei, Lilas, 
Jim, and Bob, is arranged, and after Wharton is somewhat under the influence of liquor, Jim suddenly announces that he 
has asked Lorelei to marry him. Bob declares this to be so, and finally overcomes the girl's objections. The four proceed 
immediately to Hoboken, where the ceremony is pe srformed by a justice of the peace. They return to Lilas’ apartment to 
celebrate, when Hammon une xpectedly appears. He is furious with Lilas for her part in the marriage of his friend's son 
with what he calls a blackmailer. Lilas continues the quarrel, reveals herself as her father’s avenger, and finally shoots 
Hammon. There were no witnesses, Jim and Bob having disappeared into Lorelei’s apartment, while Lorelei remains in 


another room. Lorelei ‘phones for Merkle, 
notice, Bob bribing a cabby and taking his plz ace on the box. 
tions are made for Lilas to sail for Europe that very day. 


HAT afternoon, Mrs. Knight, in 
a great flutter of excitement, 
arrived with Jim at the Ele- 
gancia. Embracing her daugh- 
ter in tremulous, almost tearful 
delight, she burst forth: 

“You dear! You darling! Jim came 
home not an hour ago and told me every- 
thing. I thought I should swoon.” 

‘Told you Lorelei flashed 
a glance at her brother, w who made a quick 
sign of reassurance. 

“Yes. Peter is so happy—he’s better 
already, and wants to meet Robert. You 
know neither of us have seen our new son— 
that’s what he’s going to be, too—a real 
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and he and Bob succeed in getting the wounded man to his home without 
Hammon insists that he shot himself accidentally. 


Prepara- 


son, like Jim. But I think you might have 
telephoned.” She checked her exuberance 
to inquire, in a stage whisper that carried 
through the flat, ‘Is the dear boy here?” 

“Sure! Where’s brother Bob?” echoed 
Jim. 

““He went home to change his clothes and 
to telegraph his people.” 

“But how strange—how 
look!” 

Jim volunteered an explanation. ‘“Re- 
member, ma, we were up all night, and it 
was some wedding party. Pipe me! I 
look like a wreck on the Erie.” 

“And to think that while Lilas was out 
enjoying herself with you, poor Mr. Ham- 


terrible you 
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mon was lying with a bullet in him. I never 
had such a shock as when I read the extras. 
You’ve seen them?” Lorelei nodded. In- 
deed, the room was strewn with newspapers. 
‘They say it was accidental—but, pshaw!”’ 
Mrs. Knight shrugged knowingly. 

“Don’t you think it was?” 

‘““My dear! Think of his family troubles 
and financial worries!” 

“That’s the general talk,” Jim agreed. 
“Things were boiling when the market 
closed. All of his stocks are away off. 
Well, I don’t blame him.” 

“Yes, and he’d quarreled with Lilas, too. 
That’s why she sailed for Europe this 
morning.”” Mrs. Knight’s hard eyes glit- 
tered; her sharp nose seemed to lengthen. 
“T’ll warrant she knows a lot more than 
she'll tell. I'd like to question her, and I 
‘will when— Lorelei! You’re as white asa 
sheet. Are you ill?” 

“No. Only—everything came at once. 
It was a—long night.” 

Jim sighed wearily. “Deliver me from 
hysterical fluffs like Lilas. I’d rather load 
a cargo of boa-constrictors than start her 
for the briny.” 

What with Lorelei’s good fortune and 
Lilas’s catastrophe, Mrs. Knight was well- 
nigh delirious. It was not often that she 
could roll two such delicious morsels under 
her tongue, and she patently glorified in 
the opportunity for gossip. She ended 
a period of chatter by saying: 

“It just goes to show that a girl must be 
careful. If Lilas had behaved herself, 
she’d have been married and rich, like you. 
Oh, I can’? believe it has come true! Think 
of it yourself, dearie—I—I’m nearly out of 
my head.” She dabbed at her moistening 
eyes, becoming more and more excited 
as she dwelt upon the family’s sudden rise 
to affluence. She was still rejoicing garru- 
lously when Lorelei burst into one of her 
rare passions of weeping and buried her 
face in her hands. 

“Child alive!” cried her astonished 
mother. ‘What ails you?” 

Instantly Jim’s suspicions caught fire. 

“Say! Has Bob welched?” he demand- 
ed harshly. 

The amber head shook in negation. 

“TIsn’t he—nice to you?” quavered Mrs. 
Knight. 

“Yes. But—I’m sorry I didit. He was 
drinking; he didn’t know what he was 
doing , 





“Hush!” Mrs. Knight cast a fearful 
glance over her shoulder. ‘‘It was all 
straight and aboveboard, and he knew 
perfectly well what he was about. Jim 
would swear to it.” 

Lorelei lifted a tragic, tear-stained face. 

“‘T ought to be hanged,” she said. 

Jim laughed with relief. ‘‘There’s grati- 
tude for you! If I had your share of the 
Wharton coin, I’d let ’em hang me—for 
awhile.” 

“There, there!”” Mrs. Knight chided her 
daughter. “‘You’re worn out, and no 
wonder; but everything is lovely. I’m 
dying to meet Robert’s mother, now that 
we have so much in common. I’m sure I'll 
like her, although I can’t see what pleasure 
she can get from giving away money. 
Why, she’s simply robbing Bob’s family 
when she throws her thousands to charity, 
and I intend to tell her so, too, in a nice way, 
the first chance I get. Of course you'll 
quit the Revue to-night. That’ll be a re- 
lief, won’t it? Has Robert given you any- 
thing yet? They say he’s terribly gen- 
erous.”’ 

“T can’t quit, right away, now that Lilas 
has left. But I dare say Bob won’t let 
me work very long.” 

“Indeed! I should hope not,” Mrs. 
Knight’s chin lifted. “If I were you, I’d 
never go near Bergman’s theater again. 
Let him sue you.” 

Jim eyed his sister admiringly. ‘“‘ You’re 
a dandy crier, sis,” he observed. “Your 
nose doesn’t swell, and your eyes don’t 
pop out. You could sob your way right 
into the Wharton family if you tried.” 
He lit a cigar, sighed gratefully, and, 
dragonlike, emitted twin columns of smoke 
from his nostrils. ‘‘Hannibal Wharton is 
worth twenty millions, easy,” he went on 
complacently, “maybe forty. We didn’t 
do so badly—for country yaps—did we? 
It feels mighty good to be in the kale patch. 
No more small change for yours truly. 
But, say—it was a battle!” 

Mrs. Knight ran down slowly, like a 
clock. This sudden and unexpected tri- 
umph had gone to her head; she could talk 
only of dollars and cents. In her fancy, 
she juggled huge sums of money; she drew 
extravagant pictures of a glittering future, 
in which the whole family figured. Through- 
out this sordid chatter, with its avaricious 
gloatings and endless repetitions, Lorelei 
sat listless, her thoughts far from pleasant. 
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It had required this final touch to make her 
fully feel her wretchedly false position. 

As mother and son were leaving, Jim 
managed to get a word in private with his 
sister. 

“Don’t weaken,” he cautioned her. 
“Lynn’s gone, and it’s all over. We've got 
the whip-hand on all of ’em—Hammon, 
Merkle, Bob, Lilas, everybody. We've got 
’em all, understand? We’ve landed big.” 

When she was alone, Lorelei gave a sigh 
of relief, which changed to a sob as the sense 
of her helplessness surged over her again. 
She was worn out, and yet she could not 
rest. She longed for the open air, and yet 
she dreaded to show herself abroad—fear- 
ing that some one would read her secret. 
Thoughts of the evening performance at 
the theater filled her with unfamiliar mis- 
givings—she wondered if she could appear 
in public without breaking down. Sheknew 
well enough who had fired that shot—would 
others fail to suspect? The secrecy in 
which the whole affair was veiled seemed 
terribly artificial; it was impossible that 
such a barefaced conspiracy to suppress the 
truth could long remain undiscovered. 
And—-if Hammon died, what then? He 
was reported to be very low. Suppose he 
became delirious and betrayed himself? 
She would be involved—and Merkle and 
Bob. 

Every clang of the elevator gate, every 
footfall outside her door alarmed her. As 
with most women, her knowledge of the 
law was negligible; her conception of its 
workings was grotesquely childlike. 

Yet, after all, the incidents of the shooting 
affected her less than the amazing change 
in her own fortunes; she was a wife. The 
word sounded shockingly unreal. This was 
no longer her home, her sanctuary; another 
had equal share in it. She no longer be- 
longed to herseli—another possessed her. 
And, worst of all, that other was practically 
a stranger. She felt her cheeks burn; she 
was suffocated by a sense of shame from 
which there was no escape. In one night 
she had passed the turning-point from girl- 
hood to womanhood, from womanhood to 
wifehood, and there had been no love, no 
faith, no glamour, even, in the act. She 
had deliberately sold herself; she wearily 
wondered where the new road led—surely 
not to happiness. 

Toward evening, Adorée Demorest tele- 
phoned and, with many anticipatory ex- 
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clamations of pleasure, invited Lorelei 
to dine. 

“T can’t,” answered Lorelei faintly. 

“Bother your engagements!”’ Miss De- 
morest’s disappointment was keen. 

“T can’t even explain unless—you'll come 
here.” 

“To dinner?” 

Lorelei decided swiftly. She dreaded to 
be alone with Bob; her constraint in his 
presence was painful, and he, also, before 
going out, had appeared very ill at ease. He 
had not even made plans for the evening 
meal. In view of all this, she answered: 

“Yes, todinner. Please, please come.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“T’Il—tell you later.” 

Miss Demorest yielded, not without 
some regret. “I was going to cook the 
supper myself, and I’m all done up, like 
a sore foot; but I’ll remove the bandages. 
I suppose you know the potatoes are peeled 
and the salad will spoil unless I bring it?”’ 

“Then bring it and hurry.” 

Lorelei was not quite sure that Bob would 
consent to dine in the modest little home, 
but, under the circumstances, idleness was 
maddening, so she fell to work. It seemed 
very odd, when she thought of it, for the 
bride of a millionaire to prepare a meal 
with her own hands, but—anything was 
preferable to dining out in her present frame 
of mind. This was very different from what 
she had expected, but—everything was dif- 
ferent. Once the marriage had become 
known to Bob’s people and he had thor- 
oughly sobered down, once she had with- 
drawn from the cast of the Revue, their 
real life would begin. 

Bob was pale and a bit unsteady when he 
arrived, but Lorelei saw that he suffered 
only from the effects of his previous de- 
bauch. He was extremely self-conscious 
and uneasy in her presence, though he kissed 
her with a brave show of confidence. 

“T galloped into the bank just as they 
slammed the doors,” he explained, “but 
my bookkeeping is rotten.” 

Veer” 

‘““My accounts somehow never tally with 
theirs, and they always explain very pa- 
tiently—it’s a patient bank—that they use 
adding machines. Beastly nuisance, this 
constant figuring, especially when you never 
hit the right answer. But a man can’t 
expect to compete with one of those me- 
chanical contraptions.” 
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‘Are you trying to tell me that you have 
overdrawn?” 

“Exactly. But I drew against the old 
gentleman, as usual, so on with the dance. 
What’s the—er—idea of the apron?” 

“It’s nearly dinner-time.” 

Bob’s eyes opened with surprise. 

“Why, we’re going to Delmonico’s.’ 

“Td rather do this, if you don’t mind.” 
She eyed him appealingly. ‘I don’t feel 
equal to going out to-night. I’m—afraid.” 

“Don’t you keep a maid?” he inquired. 

“Where would I keep her—in the ice- 
box?” Lorelei smiled faintly. 

His glance brightened with admiration. 
“Well, you look stunning in that get-up, 
and Id hate to see you change it. Do you 
mean to say you can cook?” 

“Not well; but I can fry almost any- 
thing. Mother has a maid. I couldn’t 
afford two.” 

“T love fried things,” he assured her, with 
a twinkle. ‘And to think you're going to 
cook for me. That’s an experience for both 
of us. Let’s have some fried roast beef and 
fried corn on the cob with fried salad and 
cheese 

“Don’t tease,” she begged uncertainly. 
“T hardly know what I’m doing, and I 
thought this would keep me busy until 
theater-time.”’ 

He extended a hand timidly and patted 
her arm, saying with unexpected gentleness: 

“‘Please don’t worry. I supposed we’d 
dine in public, but if you like this better, so 
do I. When we pull ourselves together 
and get settled a bit, we'll make our plans 
for the future. At present I’m still in a 
daze. It was a terrible night for all of us. 
When I think of it, I’m sure it must have 
been a dream. I saw Merkle; he’s per- 
fectly cold and matter-of-fact about it all. 
He got back to Hammon’s house ahead of 
the doctor, and nobody suspects the truth. 
3ut the Street is in chaos, and all of Ham- 
mon’s companies are feeling the strain. 
The shorts are running to cover, and there’s 
a report that it was suicide, which makes 
things worse. It couldn’t have happened 
at a more inopportune time, either. Dad’s 
on his way from Pittsburgh to help save 
Merkle’s bank.” 

“‘Shouldn’t you have been at business on 
such a day?” 

Bob shrugged carelessly. “I’m only a 
‘joke’ broker. The governor thinks a 
firm-name looks well on my cards. I hope 
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he doesn’t lose more than a million in this 
flurry—it won’t improve his disposition. 
But—wait till he learns I’ve married a 
girl who can fry things. By the way—’ 
Bob paused. “I invited a friend to dine 
with us to-night.” 

Lorelei was less dismayed than he had 
expected. ‘‘So have I,” she said. 

“T thought it might be pleasanter for 
you,” he explained a bit awkwardly, 
‘Inasmuch as we're not very well—ac- 
quainted. I saw before I went out that you 
were—er—embarrassed—and—and—”’ He 
flushed boyishly, scarcely conscious of the 
delicacy that had prompted his action. 
“Anyhow, he’s gone home to put on a 
clean sweater.” 

“You don’t mean you asked 

“Campbell Pope? Yes. I met him, and 
he looked hungry. He’s coming here at 
six.”’ For almost the first time in Bob’s 
society, Lorelei laughed out clearly. 

‘““And I asked Adorée Demorest,” she 
said. 

Bob grinned and then laughed with her. 

“Fine!” he cried. ‘‘‘ Both members of this 
club.’ Really, this ought to make the best 
finish fight seen in New York for many a 
day.” 

“T don’t care,” Lorelei said stubbornly. 
‘“‘Adorée is the most misjudged person in 
America, and Pope ought to know the 
truth.” 

As she flitted back and forth preparing 
dinner, Bob kept up a ceaseless chatter 
that did much to lessen their constraint. 
She was conscious through it all of his ad- 
miration, but it still seemed to be the admi- 
ration of a stranger, not of a husband; never 
for one moment had either of them felt the 
binding force of their new relationship; 
never had they been further apart than 
now. : 

Adorée’s surprise at finding Robert Whar- 
ton in her friend’s apartment was intense, 
and when she learned the truth, she was, 
for once in her life, speechless. She could 
only stare from one to the other, wavering 
between consternation and delight.  Fi- 
nally she sat down limply. 

‘“‘T—]’d have brought a present if I’d 
known,” she managed to say. 

“Are you going to wish us luck?” Bob 
inquired. 

“Luck! You’ve both got it. She’s the 
best girl in the world, and you’re—” Adorée 
hesitated, and continued to stare, round- 
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eyed. “I didn’t think you’d—I didn’t 
think she’d—I don’t know what I thought 
or didn’t think. But—jiminy! Married!” 
When Lorelei led her into the bedroom 
to lay off her wraps, the thunderstruck 
young woman had more nearly recov- 
ered herself. ‘Why, he’s worth millions!” 
she exclaimed, in a whisper, “‘dillions! I 
don’t know how to talk to him—or you, 
for that matter. Shall I call you ‘my 
lady,’ or ‘your honor,’ or——”’ 

“You knew how to talk to him that night 
of the supper.” 

“And to think you married him after 


what hap— I’m going to slap the very first 
millionaire J meet. Maybe he’ll propose 
to me.” She was suddenly dismayed. 


“Why, I can’t afford to buy you a wedding 
gift—you’ll expect a diamond sunburst or a 
set of sea-otter. I didn’t dress for dinner, 
either; I suppose I should have worn the 
crown jools.” 

“You're going to wear an apron and help 
me scorch the dinner,” Lorelei laughed. 

“You—cooking, with a billionaire hus- 
band!” Adorée gasped. ‘Am I dreaming? 
Why don’t you dine aboard his yacht, or— 
buy the Plaza and have dinner served in 
the lobby? You, cooking! Why, you’re 
going to have automobiles to match your 
dresses, and chateaux in France, and serv- 
ants, and stables of polo ponies, and a 
Long Island estate, and a hunting-lodge, 
and—and thousands of gowns, and a maid to 
put ’em on. She'll do it, too—when you’re 
not looking.” Miss Demorest paused, 
dazzled by the splendor of her own imagin- 
ings. “You, cooking! Stop fidgeting and 
let me kiss you. There!” 

As Lorelei explained the reasons for to- 
night’s program, Adorée saw, for the first 
time, the weariness in her friend’s eyes, 
the pallor of her cheeks, the tremulous droop 
of her lower lip. Seizing Lorelei by the 
shoulders, she held her off as the target for 
a searching gaze. 

“Tell me—did they make you marry 
him?” she inquired fiercely. It was plain 
to whom she referred. 

ec No.”? 

‘Whew! I’m glad to hear that. 
love him, don’t you?” 

The answer came readily enough and the 
blue eyes did not flinch, but the smile was a 
trifle fixed and the cheeks remained colorless. 
“Why, of course! He’s very nice.” 
‘‘Lorelei!”” Miss Demorest’s fingers tight- 
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ened; her voice was tragic, but she had no 
chance to say more, for Bob called just 
then from the living-room: 

“Hurry back, girls. There’s something 
burning and I can’t find the emergency 
brake.” 

When Adorée finally came forth in one 
of Lorelei’s aprons—really a fetching gar- 
ment, more like a house-dress than an 
apron—Bob told her whom they were ex- 
pecting as the other guest. 

She paused with a bread-knife upraised. 

“That—viper?” she cried. 

“Campbell isn’t a viper; he’s a cricket—a 
dramatic cricket,’’ declared Bob. 

Adorée began to undo the buttons at her 
back, but Bob seized her hands. 

“Let go! I'll blow up if I see. that 
creature,” she exclaimed, in a kind of sub- 
dued shout. 

Argument proved vain until Lorelei told 
her firmly: “You owe it to yourself, dear. 
And we won’t let you go.” 

The dancer ceased her struggles; her 
brows puckered. ‘Perhaps I do owe it 
to myself, as you say. Anyhow, I haven’t 
taken a human life yet, and this is my 
chance.” 

“Don’t kill him; just stay and spoil his 
dinner,” Lorelei urged. 

Determination gleamed in Miss Demor- 
est’s countenance. ‘“TI’ll do it—he’s spoiled 
many a dinner for me. But give me room. 
Don’t touch me. I’m distilling poison, like 
a cobra.” She seized the gleaming bread- 
knife and brandished it. ‘‘ When the crisis 
comes, stand back.” 

“Seriously, now, Lorelei has told me 
everything, and I want Campbell to ac- 
knowledge his mistake,” said Bob. ‘The 
public has swallowed that royalty hoax, 
but there’s no use deceiving him.” 

Despite her show of bravery, Adorée was 
panic-stricken when the bell rang, and Bob 
went to the door to explain the change of 
plan and invite Pope in. 


The latter could be heard saying: 
“That’s fine. Me for a home-cooked 
dinner. Here’s an unabridged cluster of 


orchids for Mrs. Wharton, too. If I’d 
had time, I’d have brought you a hanging 
lamp or a plush album decorated with sea- 
shells.” He entered the living-room with 
a hand extended and a smile upon his lips, 
then halted as if frozen. By the time he 
had been introduced to Adorée, he had burst 
into a gentle perspiration. 
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As for Miss Demorest, she took a grim 
delight in his discomfort, and prepared 
to blast him with sarcasm, to wither him 
with her contempt, when the moment 
came. Meanwhile, she listened as the two 
men talked, turning up her nose when Pope 
scored Broadway with his usual bitterness. 

“He thinks that’s smart,” she reflected; 
but she, too, detested the Great Trite Way, 
and his words expressed her own distaste so 
aptly that she could think of no argument 
sufficiently biting to confound him. She 
deliberately framed a stinging reference to 
his pose in the matter of dress, though in 
frankness she had to admit that he wore his 
-gray sweater-vest with an air of genuine 
comfort and unconsciousness. Then she 
remembered, barely in time, that her own 
style in garments, both on and off the stage, 
was far more startling than his, and decided 
that she would merely be laying herself open 
to a disastrous counter-attack if she hurled 
her sarcasm in that direction; therefore she 
sought another opening. She had made up 
her mind to begin humbling his conceit by 
voicing her contemptuous regard for news- 
paper men in general, when he once more 
forestalled her by giving crisp expression to 
the very sentiments she was rehearsing. Of 
course it was all affectation, like his slovenly 
disregard of fashion—and yet she was in- 
terested to hear him tell Bob: 

“T don’t like the business—never have. 
Every time I get some money ahead I quit 
it and try something else. Writing isn’t a 
man’s exercise, anyhow, and journalism is 
just a form of body-snatching. The average 
reporter is a ghoul.” 

“You don’t do reporting,” said Bob. 

“No, I don’t; but that’s all a dramatic 
review ought to be—a news-story. Why 
not have social critics to comment on society 
entertainments—or financial critics to roast 
unhealthy commercial enterprises and ad- 
vertise safe ones? How long d’you think 
Wall Street would stand for that? Why 
don’t the papers hire dry-goods experts 
to prowl through the department stores, 
publishing the cost-prices of merchandise 
and warning the, public against bargain- 
sales? That’s what we do. We ridicule 
and warn and criticize, but we never build 
up. The theatrical business is the only one 
that permits outside interference—as if the 
public couldn’t tell,a good play from a poor 
one. It wouldn’t be so bad if we were al- 
ways honest, but we’re not—we have to be 


smart to hold our jobs. We’re like a patent 
dandruff cure,—we don’t cure, but we sting, 
and the public thinks we’re beneficial.” 

Notwithstanding his garrulity, Pope was 
noticeably ill at ease. He was conscious 
of Miss Demorest’s hostile eyes, and the 
pointed manner in which she ignored his 
presence was disquieting. He had the 
feeling that she was carefully measuring 
him and preparing herself to take revenge 
in some characteristic feminine manner. 
Knowing extremely little of women, he 
could not imagine what form that revenge 
would assume, and the uncertainty an- 
noyed him. The dinner seemed slow in 
coming; conversation dragged, and, rising, 
he began to wander nervously about, can- 
vassing his mind for some excuse to leave. 
Bob appeared to enjoy his lack of repose 
and offered no relief. At last, Pope turned 
to the piano and fluttered through the stack 
of sheet-music he found there. 

“Do you play?” inquired Bob. 

“Yes. Wher” 

“You look as if you did. You’re kind of— 
badly nourished. Know any rag-time?”’ 

Pope shuddered. “I do not.” 

“Too bad! I was going to ask you to 
stir up the ivories.”’ 

“Nobody likes good music any more,” 
growled the critic, seating himself upon 
the bench. His sensitive fingers idly rip- 
pled the length of the keyboard, and a flood 
of melody filled the room. 

“Say! You do know your way around, 
don’t you? Can’t you pick out ‘Here 
Comes My Daddy Now,’ with one finger?”’ 

The musician groaned. “What a pity!” 
After a moment he murmured, “I impro- 
vise a good deal.” The instrument, per- 
haps for the first time in its life, began to 
vibrate and ring to something besides the 
claptrap music of the day. Once he had 
found a means of occupying himself, Pope 
surrendered to his impulse and, in a measure, 
forgot his surroundings. 

A short time later, Lorelei turned from 
the kitchenette to find Adorée Demorest 
poised, a salad-bowl in one hand, a wooden 
spoon gripped in the other, on her face a 
rapt expression of beatitude. 

‘Have you rubbed the dish with garlic?” 
inquired Lorelei. 

Adorée roused herself slowly. “Lordy!” 
she whispered. ‘“I’d give both legs to the 
knee and one eye if I could play like that. 
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The mean little shrimp! 


























The embers of her resentment were still 
glowing when the four finally seated them- 
selves at the table. A furtive glance in 
Pope’s direction showed that he was 
studiously avoiding her eyes. She pre- 
pared once more to begin the process of 
flaying him. 

“You’ve been away for some time, 
haven’t you?” Bob was asking. 

Pope nodded. “I hate New York. I 
went as far away as I could get, and—I 
managed to return just two jumps ahead 
of the sheriff. It will take me six month. 
to pay my debts. I’m a grand little busi- 
ness man.” 

“What was it this time? 

“No. Poultry.” 

Adorée pricked up her ears. 

“You went West, eh?” pursued Bob. 

“No. East—Long Island. Did you 
know there are parts of the island that are 
practically unexplored by civilized man? 
Well, there are. They’re as remote from 
the influence of New York as the heart of 
New Guinea.” Pope’s thin lips parted in 
a smile. ‘‘The natives are all foreigners, 
too. There are Portuguese pickle-pickers, 
and hairy-handed Hollanders who live 
with their heads lower than their knees, and 
weed-pulling Wops who skulk in patches of 
cauliflower and lettuce, but as for Ameri- 
can settlers—there ain’t none.” 

Adorée complacently felt that she had the 
critic talking against time, and the. con- 
sciousness of her disturbing influence over 
him gratified her intensely. 

“Their language is a sort of reverse Eng- 
lish,” Pope went on, “and it’s a hard coun- 
try to explore because of the dialects. 
Some of the people are flesh-eaters, but the 
price of poultry is so high and the freight 
on eggs is so low that most of them are 
vegetarians. That’s what got me started, 
in the first place—I saw a great opportunity 
to make money; so I found a farm on a 
lake, bought it and went to raising ducks.” 

“Ducks!” breathlessly exclaimed Miss 
Demorest; but her interruption went un- 
noticed. 

Campbell Pope’s features shone with the 
gentle light of a pleasurable remembrance. 
“It was lovely and quiet out there, just like 
Saskatchewan or the Sudan. Sometimes I 
fancied I must be close to the fringe of 
civilization, with the life of the outer world 
pulsing near at hand, for I could hear whis- 
pers of it; but I soon got over that idea. 
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The local inhabitants were shy but friendly; 
they did me no harm. But—it was no 
place for ducks; they swam all over the 
pond and spent so much time catching bugs 
on the bottom that they had no leisure for 
family obligations on land.” 

This gloomy recital met with an inter- 
est that prompted him to continue. 

“There was no home life among those 
ducks—none whatever, but they could swim 
nearly as well as Miss Kellerman. They 
never took cramps, either—although they 
appeared to have chronic bronchitis; and 
they must have learned to breathe through 
their tails, because they stood on their heads 
for hours at a time—all I could see was 
acres of white tails sticking up like patches of 
Cubist pond-lilies. They swam all their fat 
off, and I had the pond dredged and never 
found an egg.” 

Miss Demorest giggled audibly. She 
had lost all interest in her food; she was 
tingling with excitement. ‘Why didn’t 
you fence them in?” she asked. 

Pope eyed her for a fleeting instant, then 
his gaze wavered. 

“T fenced in the whole pond to begin with. 
It nearly broke me.” 

“A duck shouldn’t have much water. 
What kind were they?” 

“Plymouth Rocks, or Holsteins, or Jer- 
sey Lilies—anyhow, they were white.” 

- “White Pekins!” 

The critic frowned argumentatively. 
“What is a duck for if he isn’t to swim? 
What is his object? We had six on my 
father’s farm, and they swam all the time. 
Of course, six isn’t many, but——”’ 

“Naturally they didn’t do well 

“But they did do well—and quite natur- 
ally, too. They did beautifully, in fact. 
They never had an ache or a pain. What 
do you know about ducks?” 

Adorée answered in a tone of calm and 
utter certainty: “I know everything. I’ve 
read hundreds, maybe thousands, of duck 


” 





books. I have a whole library of them.” 
““A duck library. Ithoughtso. But did 
you ever own a library of ducks? There’s 


a difference. A man doesn’t have to know 
anything to write a book—I’ve done it my- 
self. Practical experience is the thing.” 
“Did you keep cows for them?”’ 
Pope stared at his inquisitor for a mo- 
ment; then he explained with patient po- 


liteness: ‘‘These were not carnivorous 
ducks. They ate bugs and fish and corn.” 
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“Corn!” Adorée was shocked, incredu- 
lous. Her eyes glittered with the fire of 
fanaticism; she no longer saw in this man 
an enemy, a vile creature branded with the 
mark of the beast, but a fellow enthusiast 
—a surprisingly ignorant one, to be sure, 
but an enthusiast for all that, and therefore 
bound to her by unbreakable bonds. Live 
steam would have been more easily confined 
than the vast fund of technical knowledge 
with which she was crammed. 

“You should have fed soft food and sour 
milk,” she began. ‘‘ Buttermilk would have 
been all right, and in that way your cows 
would have been self-supporting. You 
-need a good pasture with a duck-farm. 
When I was in Germany, I saw the most 
wonderful incubator—a child could operate 
it. I’dlike toshow you some brooder-house 
plans I had drawn over there. You see, 
you made your first mistake in choosing 
fresh water. If I had a good location near 
salt water—not too near—and proper sur- 
roundings, I’d show you something about 
ducks. I’d start with a thousand—that’s 
plenty—then kill for the market, as they 
quit laying, and mix the stock right, and 
in three years re 

Bob Wharton signaled frantically to his 
wife, but there was no stopping the discus- 
sion that had begun to rage back and forth. 
It lasted until the conclusion of the meal, and 
it was only with an effort that Adorée tore 
herself away. She was in her element, and 
in a little time had won the critic’s undivided 
attention. He listened with absorption; he 
even made occasional notes. 

As the two girls dressed hurriedly for the 
theater, Adorée confessed: 

“Golly! I’m glad I stayed. He’s not 
bright; he’s perfectly silly about some 
things, and yet he’s the most interesting 
talker I ever heard. And—can’t he play a 
piano?” 





XVII 


HANNIBAL WHARTON arrived in New 
York at five o’clock and went directly to 
Merkle’s bank. At eight o’clock, Jarvis 
Hammon died. During the afternoon and 
evening, other financiers, summoned _ hur- 
riedly from New England shores and Adi- 
rondack camps, were busied in preparations 
for the struggle they expected on the mor- 
row. During the closing hours of the mar- 
ket, prices had slumped to an alarming 








degree; a terrific raid on metal stocks had 
begun, and conditions were ripe for a panic. 

Hammon had bulked large in the steel 
world, and his position in circles of high 
finance had become prominent; but, alive, 
he could never have worked one-half the 
havoc caused by his sudden death. That 
persistent rumor of suicide argued, in the 
public mind, the existence of serious money 
troubles, and gave significance to the stories 
that, for some time past, had disturbed 
the Street. Hammon’s enemies summoned 
their forces for a crushing assault. 

In this emergency, Bob’s father found 
himself the real head of those vast enter- 
prises in which he had been an associate, 
and, until a late hour that night, he was 
forced to remain in consultation with men 
who came and went with consternation 
written upon their faces. 

The amazing transformation which fol- 
lowed the birth of the giant steel trust had 
raised many men from well-to-do obscurity 
into prominence and undreamed-of wealth. 
Since then, the older members of the original 
clique had withdrawn, one by one, from ac- 
tive affairs, and of the younger men only 
Wharton and Hammon had remained. 
Equally, these two had figured in what was 
perhaps the most remarkable chapter of 
American financial history. Both had been 
vigorous, self-made, practical men. But the 
outcome had affected them quite differently. 

Riches had turned Jarvis Hammon’s 
mind into new channels; they had opened 
strange pathways and projected him into a 
life foreign to his early teachings. His 
duties had kept him in New York, while 
Wharton’s had held him in his old home. 
Hammon had become a great financier; 
Wharton had remained the practical operat- 
ing expert, and, owing to the exactions 
of his position, he had become linked more 
closely than ever to business detail. At 
the same time, he had become more and 
more unapproachable. Unlimited power 
had forced him into the peculiar isolation 
of a chief executive; he had grown hard, 
suspicious, arbitrary. Even to his son, 
he had been for years a remote being. 

It was not until the last conference had 
broken up, not until the last forces had 
been disposed for the coming battle, that 
he spoke to Merkle of Bob’s marriage. 
Merkle told him what he knew, and the old 
man listened silently. Then he drove to 
the Elegancia. 
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Bob and Lorelei had just returned from 
the theater, much, be it said, against the 
bridegroom’s wishes. Bob had been eager 
to begin the celebration of his marriage 
in a fitting manner, and it had required the 
shock of Hammon’s death, added to Lore- 
lei’s entreaties, to dissuade him from a night 
of hilarity. He was flushed with drink, and, 
in consequence, more than a little resent- 
ful when she insisted upon spending another 
night in the modest little home. 

“Say! I’m not used to this kind of a 
place,” he argued. “I’m not a cave- 
dweller. It’s a lovely flat—for a murder— 
but it’s no place to Jive. And, besides, it 
doesn’t look right for me to—come to your 
house when all the hotels are gasping for 
my patronage. I never heard of such a 
thing! Makes me feel like a rummy.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she told him. ‘We 
acted on impulse; we can’t change every- 
thing at a moment’s notice. I couldn’t 
bear a hotel just yet.” 

‘“‘But—people take trips when they get 
married.” 

“That is different. Are you—in a posi- 
tion to take me away, to-night?” 

With an eloquent gesture, Bob turned 
his trousers pockets wrong side out. “Not 
to-night, perhaps, but to-morrow.” 

“T can’t quit the show without two weeks’ 
notice.” 

“Two weeks?” He was aghast. ‘Two 
minutes! Two seconds! I won’t have 
you dodging around stage doors. To-mor- 
row you’ll breeze in and tell my old friend 
Rogan you’ve quit. Just say, ‘I quit’— 
that’s notice enough.” 

“Bergman won’t let me go; it wouldn’t 
be right to ask him.” 

But Bob was insistent. ‘‘It pains me 
to pull the props out from under the ‘pro- 
fession’ and leave the drama flat, but matri- 
mony was a successful institution before the 
Circuit Theater was built, and a husband 
has rights. I intend to cure you of the 
work-habit. You must learn to scorn it. 
Look at me. I’m an example of the un- 
earned increment. We'll kiss this dinky 
flat a fond farewell—it’s impossible, really. 
I refuse to share such a dark secret with 
you. To-morrow, we leave it for the third 
and last time. What d’you say to the sunny 
side of the Ritz until we decide where we 
want to travel?” 

“You don’t want to leave New York, you 
know,” she told him soberly. ‘You're 


offering to go because you think it’s the 
proper thing to do, and because you don’t 
know what else to suggest. But—I have to 
work.” 

“Ah! The family, eh? We'll retire ’em 
and put an end to this child labor. Now, 
as for the trip—we’ve got to do something ; 
we can’t just—live. Where do you have 
your clothes made?” 

Lorelei named several tailors of whom 
Bob had seldom heard. 

“That won’t do,” he said positively. 
“Tl get a list of the smartest shops from 
Mrs. Thompson-Bellaire, and I want you to 
buy enough gowns to last till we reach 
Paris—a couple of dozen will do—then 
we'll fit out properly. Ill bet you never 
went shopping — really shopping — and 
bought everything you saw?” 

“Of course not. I never dreamed of such 
a spree.”’ 

“Well, that will be lesson number two. 
Can you ride?” 

“Not well.” 

‘Must know how to ride—that’s number 
three, and very important. I'll get you 
some horses when we return. And I'll 
teach you to play polo, too. All the girls 
are going in for it lately. You'll need 
an electric motor, I suppose, for calling 
and shopping—they’re making some stun- 
ning bodies in that wicker effect. Now, 
what’s your favorite jewel? I haven’t 
had time to get your ring, yet—this whole 
day was upside down. Everything had 
closed before I opened up; to-morrow you 
can choose what you like. I’m going to 
select a black-opal set for you—they’re the 
newest thing, and the price is scandalous.” 
He paused, eyeing her curiously, then with 
a change of tone inquired, ‘Say, are you in 
mourning for somebody?” 

“Why, no!” 

“You don’t seem to care for all these 
things I’ve bought.” 

Lorelei laughed spontaneously, for the 
first time during the long day. 

“Of course I care. But—where is the 
money coming .from? You haven’t a 
dollar.”’ 

““My dear, so long as the Western Union 
lasts, you’ll never see a wrinkle on my brow. 
We'll begin by destroying everything you 
own—hats, gowns, jewelry; then we'll 
start at the beginning.”’ 

Just then the apartment-bell rang. Bob 
went to the door. He returned with his 
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father at his heels. Mr. Wharton tramped in 
grimly, nodded at his daughter-in-law, who 
had risen at the first sound of his voice, then 
ran his eyes swiftly over the surroundings. 

“T hear you’ve made a fool of yourself 
again,” he began, showing his teeth in a 
faint smile. “Have you given up your 
apartment at the Charlevoix?”’ 

“Not yet,” said Bob. ‘‘ We’re consider- 
ing a suite at the Ritz, for a few days.” 

“Indeed! You’re going back to the Char- 
levoix to-night.” 

Lorelei started. She had expected op- 
position, but was unprepared for anything so 
blunt and businesslike. ‘I think you and 
_ Bob can talk more freely if I leave you 
alone,” she said. 

Hannibal Wharton replied shortly: “No; 
don’t leave. I'll talk freer with you here.”’ 

It appeared, however, that Robert stood 
in no awe of his father’s anger; he said 
lightly: ‘They never come back, dad. I’m 
a regular married man. Lorelei is my royal 
consort, my yoke-mate, my rib. We'll 
have to scratch the Charlevoix.” 

This levity left the caller unmoved; to 
Lorelei he explained: 

“T want no notoriety; so all we need talk 
about is terms. You'll fare better by 
dealing directly with me than through 
lawyers—I’ll fight a lawsuit—so let’s get 
down to business. You should realize, 
however, that these settlements are never 
as large as they’re advertised. I'll pay you 
ten thousand dollars and stand the cost 
of the divorce proceedings.”’ 

“You are making a mistake,” she told 
him quietly. 

“T expected you to refuse, but ten thou- 
sand dollars is better than nothing. Talk it 
over with your people. Now, Bob, come 
with me.” 

“Where?” demanded his son. 

“Anywhere. You can’t stay here.” 

*Vou’re infallible in business, dad,’’ Bob 
protested, ‘“‘but where sentiment is con- 
cerned, you’re a terrible failure.” 

“Not at all! Not at all!’”” Mr. Wharton 
exclaimed irritably. “I know real senti- 
ment when I see it, and I’ll foot the bill for 
this counterfeit, but I’m too tired to argue.” 

Lorelei was standing very white and still; 
now she said, “Don’t you think you’d bet- 
ter go?” 

The elder man laid aside his hat and 
gloves, then spoke with snarling delibera- 
tion. “I'll go when I choose. No high 


and mighty airs with me, if you please.” 
After a curious scrutiny of them both, he 
asked his son, “You don’t really imagine 
that she married you for anything except 
your money, do you?” 

“T flattered myself—” Bob began stiffly. 

“Bah! You’re drunk.” 

“Moderately, perhaps—or let us say that 
I am in an unnaturally argumentative mood. 
I take issue with you. You see, dad, I’ve 
been crazy about Lorelei ever since I first 
saw her, and——”’ 

“To be sure; that’s quite natural. But 
why did you marry her? That wasn’t nec- 
essary, was it?” 

Lorelei uttered a sharp cry. Bob rose— 
hiseyes were bright and hard. Mr. Wharton 
merely arched his shaggy brows, inquiring 
quickly of the bride: ‘‘What’s the matter? 
I state the case correctly, do I not?” 

“No!” gasped Lorelei. 

“Let’s talk plainly——” 

“That’s a bit too plain, even from you, 
dad,” Bob cried angrily. 

“Tt’s time for plain speaking. You 
got drunk, and she trapped you. I’m here 
to get you out of the trap. It’s a matter 
of money, isn’t it? Well, then, don’t let’s 
allow sentiment to creep in.” Addressing 
himself to Lorelei, he said: ‘“‘ You probably 
counted on five times the sum I offer, but 
ten thousand dollars will buy a lot of clothes, 
and the publicity won’t hurt you pro- 
fessionally—it’ll do you good. You might 
even spend the winter in Europe and catch 
another victim. I believe that’s the amount 
Merkle offered you, isn’t it?” 

“Merkle? What are you talking about?” 
Bob demanded. 

“Did Mr. Merkle tell you how and why 
he came to make that offer?” asked Lorelei 
indignantly. 

“No. But he offered it, did he not?” 

“Yes, and I refused it. Ask him why.” 

“We don’t seem to be getting along very 
well,” Bob interposed. “‘Lorelei is my wife 
and your daughter-in-law. What’s more 
—I love her; so I guess that ends the Reno 
chatter.” He crossed to Lorelei’s side 
and encircled her with his arm. “There’s 
no price-tag on this marriage, dad, and 
you'll regret what you’ve said.” 

Wharton senior shrugged wearily. ‘‘ You 
tell him, miss; maybe he’ll believe you.” 

“Tell him what?” asked Lorelei. 

“The truth, of course.” He paused for 
a reply, and receiving none, broke out 
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wrathfully: “Then I will. She’s a grafter, 
Bob, and her whole family are grafters. 
Now, let me finish. She makes her living 
in any way she can—she smirks at you out 
of every catch-penny advertisement along 
Broadway. She’s ‘The Chewing-gum Girl,’ 
and ‘The Petticoat Girl,’ and ‘The Bath- 
tub Girl’——” 

“There’s nothing dishonest in that.” 

“Just a minute. I won’t have my 
daughter’s face grinning at me every time 
I get into a street-car. I'd be the laughing- 
stock of the country. It’s legitimate, per- 
haps, but it’s altogether too damned color- 
ful for me.” 

“Ts that all you have against her?” 

“Not byany means. She’s notorious 

“Newspaper talk!” 

“Ts it? She’s made her living by bleed- 
ing men. Men don’t support show girls 
from chivalrous motives. I had her family 
looked up, and it didn’t take two hours. 
Listen to this report.” He extracted a 
typewritten sheet from his bill-case, ad- 
justed his glasses, and began to read: 


” 





Peter Knight: former residence Vale, New York. 
Held several minor offices; sheriff for one term; 
involved in scandal over public works and defeated 
for reelection. Reputation bad. Detailed record 
can be had, if necessary. Moved to this city, 1911: 
clerk in Department of Water Supply, Gas, and 
Electricity until injured by taxi-cab while intoxi- 
cated. Believed to be crippled. 

James Knight,son. Reputation bad. Generally 
known as a loafer, suspected of boosting for so-called 
“‘wire-tappers” operating on upper West Side last 
spring. Believed to have some connection with 
more than one blackmailing scheme—details avail- 
able. He figured in recent scandal concerning well- 
known financier and actress. Of late employed as 
steerer for Max Melcher’s gambling-house, West 
Forty-sixth Street. Broker living at Charlevoix 
Apartments reported to have lost large sums through 
his efforts. No police record as yet. 

Mathilda Knight, wife of Peter—— 


“D’you want the rest?”’ Mr. Wharton 
inquired. . 

“No!” Lorelei gulped. 

““No police record as vet—Broker living 
at the Charlevoix Apartments—Injured by a 
taxi-cab while intoxicated,’’’ quoted Whar- 
ton. ‘Scandal, blackmail, graft—it’s all 
here, Bob. And I hadn’t come to this girl’s 
record. The report was made by one of 
our own men and it’s incomplete, but I 
can have it elaborated. What do you say, 
Mrs. Wharton? Is it true?” 

Lorelei dropped her head. 
I dare say.”’ 


“Most of it, 
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“Did you try to blackmail Merkle?” 

“No.” 

“Your mother and your brother did.” 

She was silent. 

“They tried to scare him into marrying 
you, did they not?” 

“Hammon said something about that,” 
ejaculated Bob, “but I don’t believe 4 

Lorelei checked him. “It’s quite true.” 

“Merkle said you had nothing to do with 
it personally,” conscientiously explained 
Mr. Wharton, “and I’m willing to take his 
word. But that’s neither here nor there.” 
There was a moment of silence, during which 
he folded and replaced the report. Then 
he shook his head, exclaiming, ‘‘Second- 
hand goods, my boy!” 

“That’s a lie!”’ Lorelei’s voice was like 
a whip. 

Mr. Wharton eyed her grimly. “That’s 
something for Bob to determine; I have 
only the indications to go on. I don’t 
blame him for losing his wits—you’re very 
good-looking—but the affair must end. 
You’re not a girl I’d care to have in my 
family. Pardon my bluntness.” 

She met his eyes fairly. At no time 
had she flinched before him. 

“You have told Bob the truth,” she 
began slowly, “in the worst possible way— 
you have put me in the most unfavorable 
light. I dare say I never would have had 
the courage to tell him myself, although 
he deserves to know. I’ve been pretty— 
commercial—because I had to be, but I 
never sold myself, and I shan’t begin now. 
Bob isn’t a child; he’s nearly thirty years 
old—old enough to make up his own mind— 
and he must make this decision, not I.” 

Bob opened his lips, but his father fore- 
stalled him. 

‘““What do you mean by that?” 

“T have no price. If he’s sick of the 
match we'll end it, and it won’t cost you a 
cent.” 

Bob looked inscrutable; his father smiled 
for the first time during the interview. 

“That’s very decent of you,” he said, 
“but of course I shan’t put the good faith 
of your offer to the test. I don’t want some- 
thing for nothing. Ill take care of you 
nicely.” 

Thus far, Bob had yielded precedence to 
his father, but he could no longer restrain 
himself. ‘‘Now let me take the chair,” 
he commanded easily. “ My mind is made 
up. You see I didn’t marry ‘Peter Knight, 
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residence Vale,’ or ‘James Knight, reputa- 
tion bad,’ or even ‘Mathilda Knight, wife 
of Peter.’ I married this kid, and the books 
are closed. You say the Knights are a bad 
lot and Lorelei’s reputation is a trifle dis- 
colored—maybe you’re right, but mine has 
some inky blots on it, too, and I guess the 
cleanest part of it would just about match 
the darkest that hers can show. I seem to 
have all the best of the deal.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” growled his father. 

“T’ve always been one; I may as well be 
consistent.” Bob felt the slender form at 
his side begin to tremble, and smiled down 
into the troubled blue eyes upturred to 
-his. ‘‘Maybe we'll both have to do some 
forgiving and forgetting. I believe that’s 
usual nowadays.” 

“Oh, I’m not whitewashing you!” Han- 
nibal snapped. ‘She probably knows what 
you are.”’ 

“T do,” agreed Lorelei. ‘‘ He’s a—drunk- 
ard, and everything that means. But you 
taught him to drink before he could choose 
for himself.” 

Mr. Wharton smiled sneeringly. ‘“ Ad- 
mirable! I begin to see that you’re more 
than a pretty woman. Get his sympathy; 
it’s good business. Now he’ll think he 
must act the man. But that will wear off. 
And understand this: You can’t graft off 
me. You and your family are due for a 
great disappointment. Bob hasn’t any- 
thing and he won’t have until I die, but I’m 
good for thirty years yet. I’m not going 
to disinherit him—I’m merely going to wait 
until you both get tired. Take my word 
for it: Poverty is the most tiresome thing in 
the world.” 

“We can manage,” said Lorelei. 

“You speak for yourselt, but he can’t 
make a living—unless he has something in 
him that I never discovered. I fear you'll 
find him rather a heavy burden.” 

Throughout the interview, Mr. Wharton 
had kept his temper quite perfectly, and 
his coolness at this moment argued a greater 
fixity of purpose than might have been in- 
ferred from a display of rage. He made 
a final appeal to his son. ‘‘Can’t yousee 
that it won’t do at all, Bob? I won’t stand 
parasites, unless they’re my own. Either 
have done with the matter and let me 
pay the charges or—go through to the bitter 
finish on your own feet. She’s supporting 
three loafers. I dare say she can take 


another, but it isn’t quite right to put it 


upon her; she’s sure to weary of it, some- 
time. You'll notice I’ve said nothing about 
your mother so far, but—she’s with me in 
this. I’ll be in the city for several days, 
and I’d like to have you return to Pittsburgh 
with me when I go. Mother is expecting 
you. If you decide to stick it out—” 
Wharton’s face showed more than a trace 
of feeling; his deep voice lowered a tone—- 

“‘you may go to hell, with my compliments, 
and I'll sit on the lid to keep you there.” 

He rose, took his hat, and stalked out of 
the apartment. 


XVIII 


‘““Wuew! That was a knock-out. But 
who got licked?” Bob went to the little 
sideboard and helped himself to a stiff 
drink. 

‘Did he mean it?” 

“My dear! Time wears away moun- 
tains, and rivers dry up, and the whole 
solar system is gradually running down, I 
betieve, but dad isn’t governed by any 
natural laws whatsoever. He’s built of 
reenforced concrete, and time hardens him. 
He’s impervious to rust or decay, and grav- 
ity exerts no power over him.” 

“Then I think you'd better make your 
choice to-night.” 

Bob’s eyes opened. “Ihave. Don’t you 
understand? I’m going to stand pat—that 
is, unless’ —he hesitated; his smile was a 
bit uncertain—‘‘unless you’re sick of your 
bargain. I’m afraid you haven’t come out 
of the deal very well. You thought I was 
rich—and so did I until a moment ago—but 
I’m not. I’ve run through a good deal. I 
don’t blame you for considering me a fine 
catch or for marrying me. You see, I 
never expected to find a girl who'd take me 
for anything except my money, so I’m not 
ofiended or disappointed or surprised. 
A bank-account looms up just as big on 
l'ifth Avenue as it does on Amsterdam, and 
there aren’t any more love-matches over 
there than elsewhere. I’m not blind to 
my shortcomings, either. There are a lot 
of bad habits waiting to be acquired by a 
chap with time and money like me. | 
can’t live without booze; I don’t know how 
to earn a living; I’m a corking spendthrift. 
That’s one side. Balanced against that, I 
possess—let me see—I possess a fair sense 
of humor. Not a very even account, is it?” 

For once in his life Bob showed unmistak- 
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able self-consciousness—this was, so far as 
Lorelei knew, his maiden effort to be 
serious. He ran on hurriedly, “What I 
mean to convey is this: I have no re- 
grets, no questions to ask, no reproaches. 
I got all I expected, and all I was en- 
titled to when I married you. But it 
seems that you’ve been cheated, and—I’m 
ready to do the square thing. I'll step 
aside and give you another chance, if you 
say so.” 

During this little declaration Lorelei 
had watched him keenly. She appeared to 
be seriously weighing his offer. 

“T was getting pretty tired of things,” 
he added, ‘‘and I s’pose I’d have wound up 
in the D. T. parlors of some highly exclusive 
institution, or behind a bathroom door with 
a gas-tube in my teeth. But—I met you, 
and you went to my head. I wanted you 
worse than I ever wanted anything—worse, 
even, than I ever wanted liquor. And now 
Ihave you. I’ve had you for one day, and 
that’s something. I suppose it’s silly 
to talk about starting over—I don’t want to 
reform if I don’t have to; moderation 
strikes me as an awful cold proposition, but 
it looks as if reform were indicated if I’m to 
keep you. I’m just an album of expensive 
habits, and—we’re broke. Maybe I could 
—do something with myself if you took a 
hand. It’s a good deal to ask of a girl like 
you, but”’—he regarded her timidly, then 
averted his eyes—“‘if you cared to try it, we 
might make it go for awhile. And you 
might get to care for me a little—if I im- 
prove.” Again he paused hopefully. ‘I’ve 
been as honest as I know how. Now, won’t 
you be the same?” 

Lorelei roused herself and spoke with 
quiet decision. 

“T’ll go through to the end, Bob.” 

Bob started and uttered an inarticulate 
word or two; in his face was a light of glad- 
ness that went to the girl’s heart. His 
name had risen freely to her lips; he felt 
as if she had laid her hand in his with a dec- 
laration of absolute trust. 

“You mean that?” 

She nodded. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
gently; then, feeling her warm against his 
breast, he burst the bonds that had re- 
strained him up to this moment and covered 
her face, her neck, her hair, with passionate 
caresses. 

At last she freed herself, and straightening 
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the disorder of her hair, smiled at him 
mistily. 

“Wait. Please—— 

“Beautiful!” His eyes were aflame. 
“You're my wife. Nothing can change 
that.” 

“Nothing except—yourself. Now, you 
must listen to me.” She forced him reluc- 
tantly into his chair and seated herself op- 
posite. He leaned forward and kissed her 
once more, then seized her hand and held it. 
At intervals he crushed his lips into its 
pink palm. “We must start honestly,” 
she began. “Do you mind if I hurt you?” 

“You can’t hurt me, so long as you don’t 
—leave me. Your eyes have haunted me 
every night. I’ve seen the curve of your 
neck—your lips. No woman was ever so 
perfect, so maddening.” 

“Always that. You’re not a husband at 
this moment—you’re only a man.” 

He frowned slightly. 

“That’s what makes this whole matter so 
difficult,”’ she went on. “Don’t you see?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“You don’t love me; you’re drunk with 
—something altogether different to love. 
It’s true,” she insisted; “you show it. You 
don’t even know the real me.” 

“Beauty may be only a skin disease,” 
Bob laughed, ‘‘ but ugliness goes clear to the 
bone.” 

“T married you for your money, and you 
married me because—I seemed physically 
perfect—because my face and my body 
roused fires in you. I think we are both 
pretty rotten at heart, don’t you?” 

“No. Anyhow, I don’t care to think 
about it. I never won anything by think- 
ing. Kiss me again.” 

She ignored his demand with her shadowy 
smile. “I deliberately traded on my looks; 
I put myself up for a price, and you paid 
that price, regardless of everything except 
your desires. We muddled things dread- 
fully and got our deserts. I didn’t love 
you. I don’t love you now, any more than 
you love me; but I think we’re coming to 
respect each other, and that is a beginning. 
You have longings to be something different 
and better; so have I. Let’s try together. 
I have it in me to succeed, but I’m not 
sure about you.” 

“Thanks for the good cheer.” 

“You’re afraid you can’t make a living 
forus. I know youcan. I’m merely afraid 
you won't.”’ 
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“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T don’t believe the liquor will let 
you.” 

“Nonsense. Any man can cut down.” 

““*Cutting down’ won’t do for us, Bob.” 
He thrilled anew at her intimate use of his 
name. ‘The chemistry of your body 
demands the stuff. You couldn’t be tem- 
perate in anything. You'll have to quit.” 

“All right. Dll quit. I divorce the 
demon rum: lovers once but strangers now. 
I'll quit gambling, too.” 

Lorelei laughed. “That won’t strain 
your will power in the least, for half my 
salary goes up Amsterdam Avenue and the 
rest will about run this flat.” 

Her listener frowned. ‘Forget that 
salary talk,” he said shortly. ‘‘ D’you think 
I’d let you—support me? D’you think I’m 
that kind of a nosegay? When I get so I 
can’t pay the bills, TVll walk out. To- 
morrow you quit work and we move to the 
Ritz—they know me there, and—this de- 
lightful, homelike grotto of yours gives me 
the golly-wobbles.” 

‘Who will pay the hotel?” Lorelei smiled. 

“Mr. George W. Bridegroom, of course. 
I'|l get the money, never fear. I know every- 
body, and I’ve borrowed thousands of dol- 
lars when I didn’t need it. My rooms at 
the Charlevoix are full of expensive junk; 
I'll sell it, and that will help. As soon as 
we're decently settled, I'll look for a sal- 
aried job. Then watch my smoke. To 
quote from the press of a few months hence: 
‘The meteoric rise of Robert Wharton has 
startled the financial world, surpassing, as it 
does, the sensational success of his father. 
Young Mr. Wharton was seen yesterday at 
his Wall Street office, and took time from his 
many duties to modestly assure our repre- 
sentative that his ability was inherited, and 
merely illustrates anew the maxim that 
‘“‘a chip of the old block will return after 
many days.”’ That will please dad. He'll 
relent when I attribute my success to him.” 

“You must quit drinking before you begin 
work,”’ said Lorelei. 

“T have quit.” 

With a person of such resilient tempera- 
ment, one who gamboled through life like a 
faun, argument was difficult. Bob Whar- 
ton was pagan in his joyous inconsequence; 
his romping spirits could not be damped; 
he bubbled with the optimism of a Robin 
Goodfellow. Ahead of him he saw nothing 
but dancing sunshine, heard nothing but 


the Pandean pipes. The girl-wife watched 
him curiously. 

“T wonder if you can,” she mused. 
‘Before we begin our new life, we’re going to 
make a bargain, binding on both of us. 
You'll have to stop drinking. I won’t live 
with a drunkard. I'll work until you’ve 
mastered the craving.” 

“No!” Bob declared firmly. “T’ll take 
the river before I’ll let you—keep me. 
Why, if I im 

Lorelei rose and laid her hand over his 
lips, saying quietly: ‘I’m planning our 
happiness—don’t you understand?—and 
it’s a big stake. You must pocket your 
pride for awhile. Nobody will know. 
We’ve made a botch of things so far, and 
there is only one way for us to win out.” 

‘“A man who’d let his wife Pe 

“A man who wouldn’t let his wife have 
her way, at first, is a brute.” 

“You shouldn’t ask it,” he cried sullenly. 

“T don’t ask it; I insist upon it. If you 
refuse, we can’t go on.” 

‘Surely you don’t mean that?” He 
looked up at her with grave, troubled 
eyes. 

“T do. I’m entirely in earnest. You 
haven’t strength to go out among your 
friends and restrain yourself. No man as 
far gone as you could do it.” 

“T’ve a simpler way than that,” he told 
her, after a moment’s thought. ‘There 
are institutions where they straighten 
fellows up. Ill go to one of those.” 

“No.” She rejected this suggestion pos- 
itively. ‘They only relieve; they don’t 
cure. The appetite comes back. This is 
something you must do yourself—once and 
for all. You must fight this out in secret; 
this city is no place for men with appetites 
they can’t control. Do this for me, Bob, 
and—and I'll let you do anything after that. 
I'll let you—beat me.” Getting no re- 
sponse from him, she added gravely, “It 
is that or—nothing.”’ 

“T can’t let you go,” Bob said, finally. 

“Good! We'll keep this apartment and 
I'll go on working——”’ 

He hid his face in his hands and groaned. 

“Gee! I’m a rotter.” 

“You can sell your belongings at the 
Charlevoix, and we'll use the money 
We'll need everything, for I can’t piece 
out my salary the way I’ve been doing. 
There can’t be any more supper-parties and 
gifts e 
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“T should hope not,” he growled. “T’ll 
murder the first man who speaks to you.” 

“Then is it a real, binding bargain?” 

“Tt is—if you’ll bind it with another kiss,” 
he agreed, with a miserable attempt at 
cheerfulness. “But I shan’t look myself 
in the face.” 

For the first time she came to him will- 
ingly. 

“Doesn’t it seem nice to be honest with 
yourself and the world?” she sighed, after 
a time. 

“Ves,” he laughed. “I’m sorry to cut 
the governor adrift, but he’ll have to get 
along without our help.”’ 

Despite his jocularity, he was deeply 
moved. As the situation grew clearer to 
him, he saw that this girl was about to 
change the whole current of his careless life; 
her unexpected firmness, her gentle, wom- 
anly determination at this crisis was very 
grateful—he desperately longed to retain 
its support—and yet the arrangement to 
which she had forced his consent went sorely 
against his grain. His struggle had not 
been easy. Her surrender to him was as 
complete and as unselfish as his own 
acquiescence seemed unmanly and weak. 
He rose and paced the little room to relieve 
his feelings. Days and weeks of almost con- 
stant dissipation had affected his mental 
poise quite as disastrously as the strain of 
the past twenty-four hours had told upon 
his physical control, and he was shaking 
nervously. He paused at the sideboard, 
finally, and poured himself a steadying 
drink. 

Lorelei watched his trembling fingers 
fill the glass before she spoke. 

“You mustn’t touch that!” she said posi- 
tively. 

“Eh?” He turned, still frowning absent- 
mindedly. ‘Oh, this? You mean you want 
me to begin—now? A fellow has to sober up 
gradually, my dear. I really need a jolt— 
I’m all unstrung.”’ 

“T sealed the bargain.” 

“But Lorelei—” He set the glass down 
with a mirthless laugh. “Of course I 
won't, if you insist. I intended to taper 
off—a chap can’t turn teetotaler the way he 
turns a handspring.” He eyed the glass 
with a sudden intensity of longing. “Let’s 
begin to-morrow. Nobody starts a new 
life at two a. m. And—it’s all poured 
out.” 

She answered by taking the glass and 





flinging its contents from the open window. 
This done, she gathered the bottles from 
the sideboard—there were not many—and 
opening the folding doors that masked the 
kitchenette, she up-ended them over the 
sink. When the last gurgle had died away, 
she went to her husband and put her arms 
around his neck. 

“You must,” she said gently. “If you'll 
only let me have my way, we'll win. But, 
Bob, dear, it’s going to be a bitter fight.” 


Lorelei’s family spent most of the night 
in discussing their great good fortune. 
Even Jim, worn out as he was by his part 
in the events connected with the marriage, 
sat until a late hour planning his sister’s 
future, and incidentally his own. After 
he had gone to bed, mother and father re- 
mained in a glow of exhilaration that made 
sleep impossible, and it was nearly dawn 
when they retired to dreams of hopes 
achieved and ambitions realized. 

About nine-thirty on the following morn- 
ing, just when the rival Wall Street forces 
were gathering, Hannibal Wharton called 
up the Knight establishment. 

Mrs. Knight was impatient and at first 
refused to be disturbed, but when the ser- 
vant at last made it plain that it was 
Hannibal Wharton, not his son Robert, 
calling, she leaped from her bed with the 
agility of an acrobat. 

“Peter,” she cried, “it’s Mr. Wharton 
himself.”’ 

Peter likewise awoke to a tremendous 
excitement. 

“He probably wants to get acquainted 
exclaimed theinvalid. ‘Tell him to come 
right up. I can see him any time.” 

His wife was nervously pinning up her 
straggling hair as if she feared the millions 
of the steel baron gave him the occult power 
to direct his vision along the wire. 

“What shall I say to him?” she gasped. 
“T suppose I'll have to call on him and 
Mrs. Wharton, but I haven’t a thing to 
wear.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t mention money!” 
implored Peter. ‘Try to be pleasant, for 
once in your life. Better let me talk to 
him.” 

But, at this suggestion, Mrs. Knight 
flared up angrily. ‘‘You stay where you 
are,” she snapped, “I know how to handle 
rich people.” 

“Mathilda,” he shouted, as she hurried 
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from the room, her slippers slapping loosely, 
a discolored wrapper clutched over her 
bony chest. ‘When he talks about Lorelei, 
cry for him. She’s our only daughter 
and our only support, see? We can’t bear 
to let her go. If you’d only help me to the 
*phone——”’ 

The retort that came back was shrewish, 
but the next instant Mathilda’s voice be- 
came as honey. 

“How do you do, Mr. Wharton?” she 
was bubbling. “I didn’t mean to keep 
you waiting, but I couldn’t imagine— 
Yes, this is Lorelei’s mother. I’m _ all 
upset over the marriage, and of course 
you are, too, but young people do the 
strangest things nowadays, don’t they? 
We forgave them, of course—one couldn’t 
be angry with Robert, he’s such a— 
What!” 

Peter Knight let himself back into his 
bed with a feeble curse. Women were such 
hysterical fools. What man could swallow 
that sickly society tone? Then he lifted 





himself again, round-eyed with appre- 
hension. In that attitude he remained 
frozen. 


“Why, Mr. Wharton!” came echoing 
through the door. “How can you say 
such a thing? We knew nothing about 
it. We did not. She’s a good girl. I'll 
have you understand you're talking to her 
mother. He is not! Jim is a— Oh, you 
talk like an old fool! I— You——” 

The sickly society tone was no longer 
in evidence. Mathilda’s voice was shrill 
and furious; it rose higher with every 
second. Peter shouted; he struggled with 
the bedclothes. Meanwhile, his wife ap- 
peared to be having a fit. Had a grounded 
wire poured an electric shock into her body, 
she could not have clung to the instrument 
with more desperate tenacity. She writhed; 
her broken cries were plainly wrung from 
her by nothing less than agony. 

At last there came a cessation of her 
incoherence, and a tinkling of the bell as 
she furiously vibrated the hook. 

“Hello! Hello! Central. 
rang off. Hello!” 

The door of Jim’s room burst open. 

“What the devil?” he cried. 

“Mathilda! Mathilda!” wailed Peter. 

Mrs. Knight rushed into her husband’s 
presence like a destroying angel. Jim 
followed in his pajamas. She was more 
disheveled than ever; her eyes were rolling; 


My party 


her cheeks were livid; her hair seemed to 
bristle from its fastenings. She was pant- 
ing in a labored effort to relieve her 


feelings. 
““What’s the matter, ma?” 
“Matter? Hell! That was Hannibal 


Wharton!” stormed the invalid. 

“Tt’s—all over,” shrilled Mrs. Knight. 
“He won’t have it. He’s cut them off. 
He called me a—a—” Once more she 
choked in her rage; her teeth chattered. 
“ Bob’s broke!” 

“Wait a minute,” Jim cried roughly. 
“Let’s hear all about it before you bite 
somebody. Is Wharton sore?” 

“He’s crazy. He said we trapped Bob. 
He called us grafters and thieves and black- 
mailing parasites 

“Rats! Bob’s got money of his own.” 

“Not a cent. He’s in debt. And the 
old man won’t give him a dollar until he’s 
divorced.” 

“T don’t believe it,” protested Jim. 

Peter mocked at them, his bloated, pasty 
face convulsed with anger. “Fine job 
you made of it, you two! So, éhis is your 
grand match. This is how you put us 
on Easy Street, eh? You married the 
girl to a bum. Why didn’t you look 
him up?” 

“Why didn’t you?” screamed his wife. 
“You didn’t say anything. Everybody 
thinks he’s rich - 

“He is, too,” Jim asserted. “‘He must 
be. Old Wharton is bluffing, but—we’ll 
find out. Get into your dress, ma. We'll 
see Bob. I’ve got an ace buried, and if 
that dirty loafer sold us out, [ll put him 
over the jumps. He can’t double-cross 
me, understand. I’ve got the goods on him, 
and on all of ’em.” 

“Oh, we’ve been double-crossed, all 
right!” sneered Peter. ‘“Lorelei’s down 
and out now. She’s no good any more. 
I guess you'll listen to me next time.” 

His son turned upon him furiously, 
crying, 

“Shut up! or ’ll—” He left his threat 
unfinished and rushed back to his room, 
muttering under his breath. As he flung 
himself into his clothes, he could hear the 
quarrel still raging between the other two, 
and he lifted his clenched hands above his 
head, with an oath. 

“Fuss, fight, and fury,” he wailed. 
“Fine place for a nervous guy. If I don’t 
end in a madhouse, I’ll be lucky.” 








The next instalment of The Auction Block will appear in the July issue. 
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One of Them Had a Wife 


What would you do if you found that another man was in love with your wife? The 


killing instinct is strong. 
can’t you even imagine the situation? 


took unusual chances in leaving an attractive wife alone. 
The other man appeared—and fell in love. 


was completed. 


unexpectedly and interrupted an appointment. 
author says they were of a better sort than most. 
What do you think you would have done? 


satisfaction. Take the situation home. 


Do you think you would be as primitive as that? Or 
In any case, here is the story of a man who 


Naturally, the triangle 
The husband returned 
The two men met face to face. The 
They arranged the matter to their 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


HERE are two men in this story. 

And for that reason there is a 

woman. It is the inevitable 

triangle. The men are better 
men than most, and the woman—but this 
is the beginning of the story. 

When two men and one woman do things, 

or just don’t do things, sufficiently inter- 
esting, abominable, curious, or idiotic to 
become matter for a story, it is always for 
one of four reasons. If the woman is un- 
married—she mostly isn’t—-both men are 
fools and desire nothing on earth but to 
marry her. If the laws of her country per- 
mit of it, the woman marries both men, 
and the finale is tragic. If the laws of her 
country do not permit of it, she marries 
one of the men, and again the finale is tragic. 
She marries the wrong man. If the other 
man is a greater fool than the lucky man 
and the rest of us, he runs away with the 
woman, and again the end is tragic. If 
the other man happens, by accident, to be 
the one wise man on earth, he loves the 
other man’s wife just so.long as it suits 
his convenience, but bids her a firm good-by 
at the bare suggestion of running away. 
And again the end is t:agic—for the lucky 
man. 
_ But in this story a fifth thing happens, 
for both men are better men than most, and 
the woman—but this is still the beginning 
of the story. 

The names don’t very much matter. 
Euclid, in his triangular schemes, calls his 
angles A, B, and C. So will I. Arthur, 
Betty, and Christopher—Arthur Ruggles- 


Bence, Betty “Ethel Ruggles-Bence, and 
Christopher Dunton. 

Arthur and Betty had the one possible 
excuse for making the most difficult of all 
contracts—love. He and she loved each 
other equally well, and that was the best 
well that they were capable of. So good a 
well, in fact, that when his job took him 
to India, she went with him. It has to be 
a big love to take a woman to India, es- 
pecially that dire and abominable India 
that consists of a few scattered bungalows 
in a generally parched and deviled spot, 
notorious only for its often recurring plague, 
incessant mosquitoes, and unhealthy natives. 

To this place, green only after the break- 
ing of a monsoon, Arthur joyfully and 
reluctantly brought his bride and left her 
alone in a bungalow—in which his prede- 
cessor had petered out—with an abnormal 
temperature for months at a stretch— 
wretched, dull, hot, wet, jumpy months— 
among a crowd of native servants, a few 
belated English novels, an intermittent 
mail from home, made possible only by 
brief periods of interrupted honeymoon. 

To this place came, after two years, Chris- 
topher Dunton, an unattached civil en- 
gineer, for the furtherance of his particular 
job. I think it had to do with the building 
of a bridge. 

Now, Christopher was, like Arthur, a 
gentleman. He was also on the right side 
of thirty, and he was still firmly under 
the impression that life is not merely an 
irksome period of probation, an adven- 
turous span during which a man should go 
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into training for a blessed peace in a prob- 
lematical future. He was on the right side 
of thirty, and his mustache was extremely 
tweeky and his nose uncommon straight. 
He was the unconscious possessor of a fine 
digestion, a good heart, sound lungs, and a 
muscular body. His job carried a better 
salary than any he could get at home, and he 
could save money as well as smoke a good 
cigar. 

Nevertheless, his months were wretched, 
dull, hot, wet, and jumpy. There was 
no club in the place because there were 
no other white men. His only game was 
patience in the long evenings, until his 
pony answered the neigh of Betty’s pony 
and the two rode side by side. And then his 
evenings were no longer lonely, and his game 
no longer patience. Sometimes it was 
double dummy, but generally he sang songs 
to Betty’s accompaniment or watched her 
while she knitted ties for Arthur. Propin- 
quity is the greatest enemy Plato ever had. 
The pure spiritual affection subsisting be- 
tween the sexes which that unsophisticated 
philosopher called love may be possible 
between a man and a woman, both on the 
right side of thirty, both possessing fine 
digestions, good hearts, and straight noses, 
in a city or in a civilized community where 
the man has his club and the woman her 
tennis. 

But in a jumpy, wet, hot, lonely, mis- 
erable little hole in India, the game of 
platonics can only be played, according to 
the rules of the philosopher, by angels. 
Christopher and Betty were well under 
thirty, and hoped that they would not be- 
come angels for a considerable number of 
years. 

Also, to the undoing of Plato, Chris- 
topher did not know Arthur, and when a 
man who is a gentleman, well under thirty, 
with a tweeky mustache, a fine digestion, 
and a straight nose, does not know the 
husband of the woman with whom he 
finds himself in love, there is only one 
act left before the curtain falls on the 
finale. 

' The manner in which Christopher threw 
up the pretense-of platonics was charac- 
teristic of himself and highly creditable 
to his country. He was most decently 
undramatic and unvulgar. He said nothing 
that could jar the most delicate suscepti- 
bilities. His econdmy of words, his light- 


ness of tone, his command of facial expres- 





sion proved that he came of a long line of 
distinguished if gallant ancestors. 

Tea had been over some forty minutes. 
He rose, put his hands into the pockets 
of his ducks, and stood looking down at 
Betty. 

The head native bottle-washer, who had 
spent a year in an English hotel with a 
former employer, stood on the veranda 
within ear-shot. He had brought eaves- 
dropping to a fine art. 

“Well,” said Christopher, “I must be 
off, Betty.” 

(They had arrived at Christian names 
some weeks before.) 

“Oh, must you?” she said. 
after dinner, Chris.” 

“Sorry; afraid I shall be working rather 
late. But expect me about eleven o’clock 
to-night.” 

He made his way to the door, swingingly. 

Betty looked at him in wide - eyed 
surprise. 

“Eleven o’clock!” she echoed incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ My dear, good boy, I shall be under 
my mosquito-net at that hour, fast asleep, 
with any luck.” 

“Not asleep,” he said, with a smile. 
“Leave this window open.” 

“Why?” 

He laughed again, and paraphrased a 
well-known line of a fairy story. ‘‘The 
better to come in by,’ ”’ said he. 

“‘T shall do nothing of the sort,’ cried 
Betty. 

“Oh, yes 
long.” 

“But I tell you I shall mot,” said Betty, 
rising indignantly. “What are you saying, 
Chris?” 

“T’m carefully saying as little as possible 
I don’t trust your man. Heé has shifty 
eyes. But the moment has arrived when 
you will leave your window open. So long, 
again.” 

The butler closed one of his shifty eyes, 
and a smile twisted the corner of his 
mouth. 

Christopher waved his hand, and, going 
out on to the veranda, whistled for his horse 
and broke into a kind of air from a belated 
musical play. 

Betty stood very still for a moment. 
With a shock she realized that a pleasant 
and comfortable friendship was at an end. 
Christopher would be allowed to come in 
by the open window at eleven o’clock, or 
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yes, you will,” he said. “So 
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And then his evenings were no longer lonely, and 
his game no longer patience. Sometimes it 
was double dummy, but generally he 


sang songs to Betty's accompaniment 


both door and window would be shut to him 
from that hour. 

She heard the horse outside. She listened 
to Christopher’s clear, ringing voice speaking 
to the saice. 

‘*Christopher!”’ she called. 

“Hullo!” said he. 

Betty went on to the veranda. The 
head native bottle-washer’s shifty eyes were 
fixed upon a skirt that he was brushing, 
some distance away but still within ear- 
shot. 

“Very well,” said Betty. 
shall be open.” ; 

As Christopher waved his hat, the blood 
surged into his face. Betty watched him 
ride away. The slight, boyish figure was 
well worth watching. Christopher’s seat 
upon a horse was hard to beat. When 
Betty returned to the bungalow, her ex- 
pression was grave. 


“The window 


Again the head native bottle-washer 


closed one of his shifty eyes. 


> ™ 
The window was open. The bungalow 


was in darkness within. Without, every 
line of it stood clear-cut against a cloud- 
less sky. 

The strong moonlight painted its veranda 
silver. A little traveling-clock, a wedding- 
present to Arthur from a maiden aunt, 
struck half-past ten jauntily. 

On the main road, a quarter of a mile 
away, Arthur stopped a ’rickshaw. 

“That'll do,” he said, in the vernacular. 
“T’ll walk the rest of the way. I'll carry 
my kit-bag myself. Here’s your fare. 
Good-night.”’ 

He wore a smile as he trudged toward the 
silent bungalow. How delighted the little 
woman would be to see him unexpectedly. 
He had not wired to her to tell her that 
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he had arranged to get off three weeks 
earlier than he hoped. Once before, he had 
taken her by surprise. Her joy lived in his 
memory. It would be good to go through 
it again. 

Her pluck in living in the vile place that 
was the center of his district made him 
more grateful than words could express. 
He didn’t know all that she suffered in the 
lonely nights. She kept away from him 
her fright of the natives, her deadly fear of 
snakes, her abomination of queer sounds. 
But he did know of the dulness of her days, 
and his sympathy for her added daily to a 
love that was as nearly complete as human 
leve can be. 

He knew that she insisted on keeping the 
doorlocked. Hewouldburgle the bungalow, 
as he had done before, and get in by the 
sitting-room window. It could be opened 
easily enough. 

To his delight, he found it open. He 
climbed in quietly. Some one moved. He 
struck a match and held it up. There stood 
the head native bottle-washer with a 
knife in his hand. 

“What the devil!” cried Arthur. 

The man hid the knife in his clothes and 
salaamed profoundly. 

Arthur laughed quietly. “Thought it 
was a thief, eh? Good for you! Make no 
noise. I don’t wish to disturb the mem- 
sahib. You can go back to bed.” 

The man paused fora momentirresolutely, 
as though about to speak. 

Arthur lit a lamp and made a gesture to- 
ward the door. The man padded silently 
away. 

On the table were Betty’s work-basket, 
her book, and an envelop directed to her 
husband. Arthur fingered these things, 
which were fragrant with his wife’s touch, 
lovingly. 

He took up the tie she was working and 
kissed it. He stood in the middle of 
the room and took in all the evidences of 
her taste and personality affectionately, 
admiringly. He took several long breaths, 
as though gathering into his heart the 
sweetness of her recent presence. She 
was the one woman in his life, the first and 
the last, the best and the most adorable, 
the bravest and the most unselfish, all of 
whose love was his, an everlasting treasure. 
He would have kissed the tie before all the 
members of the Constitutional Club with- 
out self-consciousness. 


Then he turned to the door. His wife’s 
room was the other side of the bungalow. 
There stood the native. 

‘Have I> your honor’s permission to 
speak?’’ he asked. 

“Go ahead. What is it?” 

The man came nearer and held a revolver 
out toward Arthur by its barrel. 

“Sahib,” he said, speaking eagerly and 
quickly, “you will need this. Take it.” 

Arthur stared at the man in amaze- 
ment. 

“What the blazes are you 
about?” he said. 

“Sahib, it wants only fifteen minutes to 
eleven.”’ ; 

“Well! What of it?” 

The man salaamed, and drew himself up. 
There was something slightly farcical in his 
attitude of conceit. 

.“T have lived in England, sahib; I am 
no mere ignorant man. In the heaven- 
born’s absence, I have appointed my- 
self not alone the guardian of the mem- 
sahib’s safety but also of your honor’s 
honor.” 

Arthur suppressed a laugh. 

“Get it over as quickly as you can,” he 
said. ‘‘And if that revolver is loaded, I 
advise you to put it on the table.” 

The man did so, with the butt toward 
his master. 

“Sahib,”” he continued impressively, “for 
three months, in the morning, in the after- 
noon, and in the evening, when your honor 
has been away, Sahib Dunton, from a bung- 
alow not a distant ride from this, has been 
under this roof, playing cards and laughing 
with the mem-sahib.” 

“T know all about that,” said Arthur. 

“But what the heaven-born does not 
know is this: Sahib Dunton made an 
appointment this afternoon to return to the 
mem-sahib this evening at eleven o'clock. 
That is why your honor found the window 
open and my knife raised.” 

Arthur sprang forward. The fist of his 
left hand caught the native on the mouth. 
The man staggered, spun across the room, 
and fell heavily. 

“You dirty dog!” panted Arthur, stand- 
ing over him. ‘How dare you say these 
things to me?”’ 

The native brushed his mouth with his 
white sleeve. The stain spread upon it. 


talking 


“T had your honor’s permission to speak,” - 


he said. 
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He struck a match and held 
itup. There stood the head 
native bottle-washer with a 


knife in his hand 
“Get out,” said Arthur; “and in the 
morning go to the devil!” 

The native rose. 

“The heaven-born will do well, neverthe- 
less,” he said quietly, ‘“‘to watch the open 
window. At eleven o’clock the sahib will 
enter.” 

Arthur was alone, with the revolver. He 
stood stock still, staring at it. All the blood 
in his body seemed to have rushed into his 
head. For many minutes he asked him- 
sell incoherent questions. Why was the 
window open? Why had _ that black 
brute’s knife gleamed above his head? 
What had happened in these three months? 
Betty had written. about this man Dun- 
ton—his good looks, his contagious laugh, 
the comfort of his visits. But Betty 
loved him. She was his wife—the only 
woman in the world who mattered. The 
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man was drunk. The thing was unthink- 
able. . 

In the distance some one whistled. The 
air was merry and catching. 

With one hand Arthur turned out the 
lamp, while the other closed over the butt 
of the revolver. 

Shaking like a man with fever, Arthur 

groped his way across the room, 

and, pushing open the door that 

led into his smoking- 

and work- 
room, stood 
in the 
doorway, 


with the 
revolver 
cocked, cov- 
ering the open win- 
dow in the sitting- 
room. 

The whistling came 
nearer and nearer. It was 
confident and blatant. A 
leg was thrown over the 
| | window-sill. 
\ \ Then Christopher swung 
ee VAS 


himself into the room and 
lit the lamp. 

The revolver followed him. Arthur’s 
hand shook so frightfully that, if he had 
fired, the bullet would have been very wide 
of the target. 

With peculiar fascination, Arthur watched 
Christopher’s every movement. His face 
twisted into a smile as he thought how 
different that good-looking face would ap- 
pear with a bullet lodged into it. He 
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The door opened and Betty came quietly into the room. Christopher rose quickly, breathing hard 
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watched the slim figure bend over the 
work-basket. He watched his victim take 
up the tie and kiss it. He watched 
his hand rest tenderly on the book and 
flick aside the letter’ with a gesture of 
distaste. 

With an air of unconscious proprietor- 
ship that made Arthur grip the revolver 
convulsively, Christopher sat on the 
edge of the table and looked round the 
room. 

The door opened and Betty came quietly 
into the room. 

Christopher rose quickly, breathing hard. 
He suppressed a rush of words. Neither 
spoke for a moment. 

“Well,” said Christopher, with a rather 
inane smile, “‘so you did leave the window 
open?” 

“Ves,” said Betty. 

The boy made an uncontrollable move- 
ment toward her. 

Betty drew back. “I left the window 
open,” she said, “because I want to tell 
you something.” 

‘Not here,” said Christopher. 

“Ves, here.” 

“There'll be lots of time to tell me later,” 
panted the boy. 

“No,” said Betty; ‘‘this is the time to 
say it. If I had kept the window shut you 
would not have heard what I want to tell 
you, because you would never have seen me 
again to speak to. I love my husband, 
Chris. However lonely and miserable I 
may be, I love my husband. However 
long he is away from me, however much 
I may be frightened alone, I love my 
husband. That’s all I wanted to tell you. 
Good-by.” 

The boy remained where he was standing. 
His eyes were fixed on Betty’s face. 

“Sorry,” he said, ‘I thought——’’ 

He turned round and went to the window. 
He had forgotten his hat: Betty held it 
out to him. 

“Thank you,” said Christopher. “I 
wish I had never been born. Good-by.” 

“No,” said Arthur, “not good-by or good- 
night yet, my dear fellow. Stop and have 
a peg with me.” 

He came into the room and put the re- 
volver on the table. 

Then he put his arm through his wife’s 
and held it tight. 

“God bless you, 


said. 


little woman!” he 
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With a cry of joy, Betty held up her 
face. 

“No,” said Arthur, “not yet. 
to offer you a humble apology. When I 
heard our young friend’s whistle and saw 


I’ve got 


the window, a vile idea 
What can I say to 


him get into 
came into my head. 
you?”’ 

Betty put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. 

“Thank you,” said Arthur. 
give me anything to eat, 
devilish hungry. Dunton, 
with me?” 

Christopher cleared his throat. 

“You know why I came,” he said. 


“Can you 
Betty? Tm 
have a_ bite 


“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Arthur 
lightly. 
“All right? How?” 


Betty was: busy putting biscuits and 
whisky on the table. Her tears were falling 
on the plates as she bent over them. 

‘“My dear chap,” said Arthur, “I’m not 
a chuckle-headed ass. I fell in love with 
Betty myself. Who wouldn’t? Look here: 
do vou want to have this out before we 
drink together?” 

“Yes,”’ said Christopher, ‘ please.” 

Arthur went over to him and put his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“T can’t blame you, Dunton,” he said 
quietly. “Being in your place, in this 
damned hole alone every day with such 
a woman as Betty, I should have done 
exactly as you did. Excuses have to be 
made for us out here. It’s not good for 
a man to live alone in a lonely bungalow. 
I’ve never had to do it, so I understand. 
My wiie owes me a greater grudge than she 
owes you. You are only her friend, whereas 
I am her husband. We’ll both do our best 
to make up for it to her, won’t we? Hullo, 
here are biscuits and whisky! Say when, 
my dear fellow!” 

“When!” said Christopher huskily. 

“All up?” asked Arthur, putting his 
arm round Betty’s shoulders and shooting 
soda-water into the glass. 

‘Please,’ said Christopher. 

The two men raised their glasses to- 
gether. 

“Good luck,’ said Arthur. 

“Good luck,” said Christopher. 

The two men nodded and drank. The 
men were better men than most, and 
the woman—but this is the end of the 
story. 
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Arrow and Bow 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


T is easy to stand in the pulpit, or in the closet to kneel. 
And say: “God do this: God do that! 
Make the world better; relieve the sorrows of man; for the sake of thy Son, 
Oh, forgive all sin!" Then, having planned out God's work, to feel 
Our duty is done. 
It is easy to be religious this way— 
Easy to pray. 


It 1s harder to stand on the highway, or walk in the crowded mart, 
And say: “Tam He. I am He. 
Mine the world-burden; mine the sorrows of men; mine is the Christ-work 
To forgive my brother's sin,” and then to live the Christ-part 
And never to shirk. 
It 1s hard for you and me 
To be religious this way. 
Day after day. 


But God is no longer in heaven; we drove him out with our prayers, 

Drove him out with our sermons and creeds, and our endless plaints and despairs. 
He came down over the borders, and Christ, too, came alorg. 

They are looking the whole world over to see just what is wrong. 

God has grown weary of hearing his praises sung on earth; 

And Jesus is weary of hearing the story about his birth. 

And the way to win their favor that is surer than any other, 

Is to join ina song of Brotherhood and praises of one another. 


No: God is no longer in heaven. He has come down on earth to see 

That nothing is wrong with the world he made: the wrong is in you and me. 

He meant the earth for a garden-spot, where mill and factory stand; 

Childhood, he meant for growing-time—but look at the toiling hand! 

Woman was meant for mother and mate—now look at the slaves of lust. 

And the good folks shake their heads and say, “We must pray to God and trust.” 
God has a billion books of our prayers unopened upon his shelves, 

For the things we are begging of him to do, he wants us to do ourselves. 


Jehovah, Jesus, and each soul in space 
Are one and undividable. Until 
We see God shining in each neighbor's face 
And find him in ourselves and hail him there, 
Let us be still— 
What use is prayer? 
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How can we love the whole and not each part? 
How worship God, and harbor in the heart 
Hate of God's members (for all men are that)? 
Too long our souls have sat, 
Like poor blind beggars, at the door of God. 
He never made a beggar—we are kings! 
Let us rise up, for it is time we tro 
The mountain-tops ; time that we did the things 
We have so long asked God to do. 
He waits for you 
To look deep in your brother's eyes and see 
The God within ; 
To hear you say: "Lo, thou art He! Lo, thou 
art He!" 
This is the only way to end all sin— 
The difficult, one way. 


A prayer without a deed is an arrow without a bowstring; 

A deed without a prayer is a bowstring without an arrow. 

The heart of a man should be like a quiver full of arrows, 

And the hand of a man should be like a strong bow strung for action. 
The heart of a man should keep bis arrows ever ascending, 

And the band and the mird of a man should keep at a work unending. 
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PRAWN BY CHARLES E, CHAMBERS 


Two o'clock—three o'clock, and still J. Rufus Wallingford, the picture of glum distress, sat in the broad 
plate-glass window of Wadburn’s down-town hotel. his eyes fixed somberly on the street 
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THE NEW 


ADVENTURES OF 


Get -Rich-Quick Wallingford 


With bells on? 
doesn’t do them justice. 


Getting busy? 


Learning the trade? 
In this story they—Toad and Young Jimmy, of course 


” 


**On the job 
heip 


No question about it. 


J. Rufus and Blackie into one of the tightest holes ever, and give these gentlemen the scare of 


their adventurous lives. 
the ‘‘kids,” their ‘‘ good thing’ 


? 


is the story—one of the cleverest, we think, 


Prison stripes never seemed so real and so near as when, thanks to 
got out of their clutches. 
written by Mr. 


How they extricate themselves 
Chester in the present series. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” “ 


Illustrated by Charles E. 


° AVE another little drink, Pop,” 
begged Classy Joe, slapping 


‘“‘Pop”’ boisterously on the back, 

but at the same time fingering the 
coins in his pocket with anxious specula- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Wadburn immediately 
reached for the bottle. He was a garnet- 
faced man, with haphazard whiskers and 
store clothes which had made him the 
wonder of Broadway. 

“There ain’t much taste to your New 
York liquor,” he observed, as he filled his 
glass to the brim. 

Billy the Zing suddenly stepped behind 
Mr. Wadburn to snarl, and, with a malevo- 
lent glance at Wheeze Johnson, he walked 
up to the other end of the bar for a match. 
A tall, slim man with pointed black mus- 
taches stood by the match-box, talking to 
the bartender, and he grinned down cheer- 
fully at Billy the Zing. 

“You'd better drop that hick,” 
vised. “‘He’s too healthy.” 

“What's it your horn in?’” growled Billy 
the Zing. He was a lumpy-shouldered, 
short-necked young man, with a clean 
collar on a day-before-yesterday’ s shirt, and 
he wore his derby on the side of his head, 
just one inch beyond the point of jauntiness. 

“Don’t fool uncle,” admonished Blackie 
Daw, twirling his mustaches complacently. 
“You're trying to tanglefoot that come-on, 
znd he drinks like a brass kettle. Why don’t 
you slip him the K. O. drops?” 

Billy the Zing made no further attempt 
at deception. 


he ad- 





The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 
Chambers 


“That pass-away stuff would only give 
this gink an appetite,” he complained. 

The bartender, a tall man with the high 
brow of a student, laid a beer-mallet on the 
bar. 

“Tl lend you this,” 
“but take him outside.” 

“Put it away,” and Blackie Daw pushed 
back the mallet. “I won’t see anybody 
slugged for less than two dollars.” 

The flat face of Billy the Zing expressed 
just: indignation. 

“Can that josh!” he objected. “We're 
no duck-money framers. Why, this rube 
has a roll the size of a gas-tank!” 

“Tt don’t show on him,” commented 
Blackie, soothing himself languidly with 
the refreshing contents of a tall glass. 
“What’s your grift?” 

“Foot-race.” Billy the Zing stuck his 
thumbs in the armholes of his vest. 
“No wonder you need him 

grinned Blackie. 

The high-browed bartender dropped the 
mallet in the ice with a thud. 

“How much you trying to roll him for?”’ 

“Five hundred dollars!” announced Billy 
the Zing, with a long breath. ‘‘Why, this 
party’saliveone! He’s worth two hundred 
and forty thousand!” 

Blackie Daw’s languidness dropped from 
him immediately. His smile of amuse- 
ment flashed away from him. He set back 
his glass. He raised his right hand solemnly. 

“And you're trying to skin this wealthy 
stranger out of five hundred dollars!” 


he offered dryly; 


drunk,”’ 
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Outraged by the circumstance, he majestically swept 
my, Billy the Zing aside.. He strode straight down the bar. 
He tapped Classy Joe and Wheeze Johnson on the 

shoulders. ‘ Fade!” he sternly ordered. 

Cringing fear of this new detective flashed into the 
eyes of Classy Joe; but Wheeze Johnson was made 
of harder stuff. 

‘You can’t bosco me!” he rumbled, and, breast- 
ing forward, spread his narrow chest to look as 
much as possible like a threat. He was a thick- 
lipped young man with a reputation to sustain, 
and he made a move toward his armpit. 

Somehow, Wheeze suddenly found himself spin- 
ning Itke a top. There was a front door and a back 
door. Chalk-faced Classy Joe disappeared out of 

one and Billy the Zing out of the other. 

“Looky here!” spoke up the bewildered 
Mr. Wadburn. ‘What’s the matter?” 

“You owe me the thanks of a lifetime, 
my friend,” said Blackie, clasping him 
by the hand. “These cheap crooks are 
not in your class.””, He led Mr. Wadburn 
decisively out into the sunlit street. “I’m 
going to take care of you myself.” 




























II 


A BIG touring car, with two lively 
looking boys in front with the chaui- 
feur, stood by the curb, and at the 

side of this car Blackie Daw stopped 
, ; to receive the thanks due an in- 
ca, / trepid rescuer. 

. ‘Don’t mention it,” Blackie 
% airily responded to the 
thanks. “I 
only hope 
it will be a 

rie lesson to 


you. 
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“There it is!” said Blackie, standing up and waving his hand toward the big tower 
which dominates the New York sky-line 
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No one in New York should ever make 
the acquaintance of strangers. Won't you 
have a ride?” 

“Well,” hesitated Mr. Wadburn, “you 
see, I’m a stranger to you.” Blackie shook 
hands with him immediately. ~ 

“T’m not afraid,” he heartily announced. 
“T never saw you before, but you’re an 
honest man. Step in!” And he threw 
open the door of the tonneau. 

Another moment of hesitation, and Mr. 
Wadburn climbed into the car and sank 
back into the leather with a sigh of comfort. 

“ Are those your boys?” 

“Wait till I look,” replied Blackie, and, 
as the car started, he leaned forward and 
solemnly inspected the freckled face of Toad 
Jessup and the smooth, round one of young 
Jimmy Wallingford. “Yes, they’re mine,” 
he finally decided. “Numbers Six and 
Eight, I think. Which are you?” This 
question was to Jimmy, for Toad was 
snickering. Jimmy turned to him a per- 
fectly straight face. 

“T’m Eleven,” he stated, and gave Toad 
a sly thump in the side. 

“Well, well; how time does fly!” sighed 
Blackie. ‘‘ You see, I have so many boys 
I have to number them. Do you live in 
New York, Mr.——”’ 

“Wadburn—Tom Wadburn. No, I don’t 
live here—yet.”” He paused for a moment 
of frowning thought. ‘I’m thinking it 
over, though. It’s kind of gay here.” 

“And wicked,’ supplemented Blackie, 
in his most solemn tones, ‘gay and wicked. 
It is a city only for the rich.” 

“Yes, I heard all that.” Wadburn 
looked up at the high buildings specula- 
tively. ‘“That’s why Icame. I was going 
to build a house in Ridge City, and get 
married and settle down; but my Uncle 
John struck it rich and died of the snakes. 
I got all his money. I think I'll go into 
business here.”’ ; 

“Oh, certainly,” agreed Blackie. ‘You 
want something with an office and a few 
stenographers and a big income and noth- 
ing to do.’’ 

* That’sit!”” Mr.Wadburn beamed.“ Now, 
what kind of a business would that be?” 

Blackie, thus called upon for an instant 
answer, wished for his friend and partner, 
J. Rufus Wallingford; but he did the best 
he could. He had followed the upward eye 
of Mr. Wadburn, as it ranged to the cor- 
nices of the tall buildings. 
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“Buy a sky-scraper and, live cn the 
rent,” he advised. 

That was a lucky shot. The man of 
means nodded his head emphatically. 

“That’s a good scheme,” he approved. 
“Cal Hunning did that up in Ridge City. 
He put twenty thousand dollars into an 
office-building; and now Cal leads a gay 
life. I don’t suppose I could buy that 
building with my pile.” 


Blackie turned to him in_ respectful 
wonder. The man was estimating a sky- 


scraper with serious speculation. 

“No, the owner wouldn’t sell it,”’ Blackie 
informed him promptly. ‘And I wouldn’t 
sell you mine.” 

Mr. Wadburn turned to him eagerly. 

“Which one do you own?” he inquired. 

“The Fuller Building.” Blackie stroked 
his needle-pointed mustaches complacently. 
“Tm Mr. Fuller.” 

There was a suppressed snicker from the 
front seat. The chauffeur blew the horn. 
Jimmy Wallingford turned back an ad- 
miring eye at Blackie. 

“How much did your building cost, Mr. 
Fuller?” 

“A little over two hundred thousand,” 
returned Blackie happily. “It’s worth 
more now, but I bought it from a man who 
was hard up.” 

The gleam in Mr. Wadburn’s flat eyes 
showed that he appreciated the advantages 
of a forced bargain. 

‘“That’s the only time to buy,” he sagely 
concluded. “Do you know anybody in 
that line who’s hard up now?” 

“Let me see.” Blackie took both mus- 
taches by the tips and pulled them straight 
out. Then suddenly he seized his silk 
hat and swung it round his head. “I have 
it!” he exclaimed, with great enthusiasm. 
He leaned forward to the chauffeur. ‘“ Mad- 
ison Square, Eddie!”’ 

“Did you think of one?” Wadburn was 
almost trembling with eagerness. 

“Not a word, now—not a word,” and 
Blackie held out his palm. ‘‘ Wait until you 
see the building, and decide whether you like 
it. No use in being hasty in these matters.” 

At Madison Square, the grinning chauf- 
feur stopped with a flourish. 

“There it is!” said Blackie, standing up 
and waving his hand toward the big tower 
which dominates the New York sky-line. 
“The Higginbotham Building! If you like 
it, I'll intreduce you to Mr. Higginbotham.” 
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The three.in the front seat suddenly 
turned straight forward, and the shoulders 
of Toad Jessup went into violent convul- 
sions. The treat of Toad’s young life and 
of young Jimmy’s was to hear Daddy 
Blackie “ kidding.” 

“Tt’s more than twelve times as big as 
Cal Hunning’s building in Ridge City,” 
speculated the prospective investor, stand- 
ing up with Blackie and studying the big 
tower critically. “I might take that if I 
could get it at my price. Is Mr. Higgin- 
botham hard up?” 

‘He is practically a pauper.” 

“Which is his office?’’ and Wadburn 
-looked up inquiringly at the many windows. 

“Right up there,” and Blackie waved 
his arm vaguely. “Tell you what [ll 
do, Mr. Wadburn: I'll make an appoint- 
ment for you with Mr. Higginbotham at 
three o’clock. Forty-second Street, Eddie.”’ 

Up-town, he jumped out of the car in 
front of the hotel where he knew he would 
find Wallingford. 

‘Number Eleven!” 

“Yes, sir.” The face of Jimmy Walling- 
ford was almost severe in its sobriety. 

“Take Mr. Wadburn down to the aqua- 
rium and show him the fish, and meet me 
here at a quarter to three.” 


Ill 


At exactly five minutes to three, J. 
Rufus Wallingford, a large, cheerful, pink- 
faced person who seemed fairly to shed 
jovial prosperity, walked into the ornate 
reception-room of the Higginbotham Real 
Estate Company in the Higginbotham 
Building. ° He approached the rail, and 
four desk-men looked up immediately. A 
boy came over to him, and smiled as 
he came. The important-looking caller 
glanced across at the door exactly opposite 
the rail. It commanded a view of the 
entrance to the reception-room. On the 
door, which stood open, was lettered the 
name of: Mr. Storner. 

“Is Mr. Storner in?” asked Mr. Walling- 
ford, in that tone which carries conviction. 

“Tl see, sir,” said the boy, smiling. His 
eyes were glued on the two-thousand-dollar 
diamond in Wallingford’s red-and-gray cra- 


vat. “What name, please?” 
J. Rufus Wallingford-laid down his own 
card. ‘Tell Mr. Storner that I wish to con- 


sult with him about some apartment-house 





property. I have only five minutes in 
which to talk.” 

“Yes, sir,” and the boy was gone. Then 
he was back. ‘Come right in, sir.’ He 
swung open the gate for the broad, white- 
waistcoated stranger in the shining silk 
hat. He stalked across and bowed the 
way into Mr. Storner’s door. He pushed 
his dimples up close to his ears as he ac- 
cepted a half-dollar. 

J. Rufus Wallingford, in spite of his hurry, 
was very deliberate when he got into Mr. 
Storner’s room. He shook hands with Mr. 
Storner, a gray-templed man with a crisply 
chiseled face. He laid his light top-coat 
across the back of a chair, out of range of 
the door. He laid his hat on the coat. 
He produced from his pocket a small, flat 
packet of paper which looked very much 
like a tightly folded blue-print. 

“Mr. Storner, I understand you control 
the vacant plot at the corner of Reverson 
Street and Blackwood Road. How much 
do you want for it?”’ 

Mr. Storner had already looked him over. 
He pressed a button on his desk. 

“T think that’s the old Pewlitt estate,” 
he observed. 

“Yes,” said Wallingford very crisply. 
He was the business man to the core, but 
very cheerful about it. Mr. Storner esti- 
mated that he would pay a good price. 

“For what purpose do you want it?” 

‘“High-class apartments—fourteen stories 
—three hundred feet square.”” He tapped 
his little packet significantly on the edge 
of the desk. The neat boy came in. His 
dimples moved as he saw Wallingford. 

“File P,” said Mr. Storner. 

The boy went out. 

Wallingford looked at his watch. Three 
minutes to three. He was sitting out of 
range of the door. “Price will be every- 
thing in this matter,”’ he remarked. 

“Tt isin most,real-estate deals,” pleasantly 
returned Mr. Storner. 

The boy came in with an index file. 
He moved his dimples at Wallingford, 
and went out. Mr. Storner opened file P, 
and took from it a long envelop. He re- 
moved from that a traced plat, which he 
spread out upon his desk. 

“That’s it. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.”’ 

Wallingford rose. He looked at his 
watch. Two minutes to three. He bent 
over the desk and examined the plat for 


al 
in 





* You may shake hands with my friend, Mr. Wadburn, Mr. Higginbotham,” explained 





Blackie. “He wants to talk with you about buying this building ~ 


exactly one minute; then he walked over 
in range of the door, and he strode up and 
down, quietly and thoughtfully, for one 
minute more. 

“The price is too high,” he decided. 

“Tt might be shaded a trifle——” 

“It would have to be shaded consider- 
ably.” Mr. Wallingford was now looking 
into the reception-room meditatively. 

“Make me an offer.” 

“Tll take it under advisement.” It was 
now one half-minute past three. Suddenly 
Wallingford’s face lost its far-away look. 
“Pardon me a moment,” he said, to Mr. 
Storner. 

Thus it was that J. Rufus Wallingford 
walked out of the private office of the 
Higginbotham Real Estate Company, with- 
out his hat and with a packet of papers 
in his hand, just as Mr. Daw and Mr. 
Wadburn came up to the rail. Walling- 
ford’s brow was creased with worry and 
his eye was sad. 

“ Boy!” he called, in a tone of authority. 





The boy, who had been headed for the 
rail, headed now toward Wallingford. 

“Ves. six” 

“Take these papers in to Mr. Storner 
and tell him to look them over.” 

“Yes, sir,” and he was gone. 

Mr. Wallingford walked up to the rail, 
and shook hands heartily with Blackie Daw. 

**Good-afternoon, Mr. Fuller.”’ His tone 
was crisp but grave. ‘What can I do for 
you?” 

“You may shake hands with my friend, 
Mr. Wadburn, Mr. Higginbotham,” ex- 
plained Blackie. “He wants to talk with 
you about buying this building.” 

Wallingford held up a warning hand. 

“Not here, please,” he requested. “TI 
positively must keep my various business 
interests separate. However, I am just 
going out. Will you be kind enough to 
wait for me?” 

“Oh, certainly.” It was Mr. Daw who 
spoke. Mr. Wadburn was studying and 
estimating the furnishings of the office. 
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Mr.Wallingford returned to Mr. Storner’s 
office. 

“T am sorry, but I am called away,” 
he apologized. ‘“‘You may send me, at 
the address on my card, your lowest esti- 
mate on that property.” He folded up 
the blue-print, which Mr. Storner was still 
studying, and slipped it in his pocket. 
Immediately thereafter, he emerged from 
the office with his light top-coat on his arm 
and his silk hat on his head. The boy 
opened the gate with alacrity. 

At the elevator entrance, 
paused a moment. 

“Shall I take you to my own private 
offices, or shall we go out somewhere and 
discuss the matter over a drink?” 

“Well, Higginbotham, you know me,” 
laughed Blackie Daw. 

‘Then it’s the drink,” laughed the jovial 
J. Rufus. 

““How much do you want for this build- 
: Wadburn of 


Wallingford 


ing?’ eagerly inquired Mr. 
j. "Rufus while they waited. 
“Four hundred thousand dollars.” 
Tt was Mr. Wadburn’s turn to laugh. 
“Oh, no, you don’t,” he declared. “I’m 
not here to pay any fancy prices. I'll 
give you two hundred thousand, spot 
cash. ee 
“WwW hy, man, have you seen the building?” 
Wallingford was highly indignant. 
"le s worth money, all right,” admitted 
Mr. Wadburn complacently, “but two 
hundred thousand dollars, spot cash, 
money. You won’t find two hundred 
thousand dollars, spot cash, lying out in 
the street-—especially if you’re hard up.” 
Mr. Wallingford looked worried. He 
glanced reproachfully at Blackie. 
‘Money is a little tight,’’ he confessed. 
“When a man has so many irons in 
the tire—” chuckled Mr. Wadburn, quite 
pleased that he had Mr. Higginbotham in 
a corner. ‘‘Why, Mr. Fuller’s boy showed 
me your businesses in the telephone-book. 
There’s nearly a page of them. No wonder 
you're hard up.” 


IV 


OpposireE Mr. Wadburn, at the break- 
fast-table in his own room, sat a chunky 
young man with a bristling pompadour 
and thick spectacles. The young man wore 


blue pajamas, and there was acute misery 
in every dejected line of him. 


Mr. Wadburn 





was dressed, and his wide, flat eyes were 
as clear as crystal. 

“You New Yorkers don’t carry your 
liquor very well,” Mr. Wadburn criticized, 
studying the puffed eyes of his breakfast 
companion in mild disapproval. 

Paul Pollet smiled vaguely. He opened 
his eyes into the merest slits and promptly 
squeezed them shut again. 

“Hunh?” he said. 

““You’ve been mighty nice to me, Pollet,” 
went on Mr. Wadburn, as if weighing the 
matter carefully and finding something in 
Mr. Pollet’s favor, after all. ‘You’ve 
shown me New York for two days, now; 
never left me for a minute, never let me 
spend a cent, but——” 

A gentle snore interrupted. Mr. Pollet 
was gradually sliding forward. The pom- 
padour sank gently down on Mr. Pollet’s 
folded arms. The overworked entertain- 
ment committee had passed beyond recall. 

Mr. Wadburn rose briskly. He gave his 
coat a vigorous jerk, which took the place 
of pressing. He shook down his wrinkled 
trouser legs. He put on his hat. He gave 
a glance of, relieved good-by at the sleeping 
Paul; and then, for the first second since 
he had met Blackie Daw, he walked out of 
his door a free man. 

One hour later, a voice, a harsh voice, 
a panic-stricken voice, reached through 
Paul Pollet’s living death, and awakened 
him once more to the painful world. 

““Where’s Wadburn?”’ shouted the voice. 

Paul Pollet was awake in an instant— 
wide awake. He gave one glance at the 
furious J. Rufus Wallingford and rushed 
back into his own room. The door of the 
bathroom stood wide open, and he searched 


that. He returned to Wallingford in one 
jump. ““He’s gone!” he explained. 


“Of course he’s gone, you pinhead !”’ roared 
Wallingford. He strode to the ’phone, and 
yelled, “Page Mr. Wadburn!”’ Then he came 
back to Paul. ‘Gone with that phony deed 
in hispocket! Ifhe shows that, and tells that 
he paid us two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars for it, it’s an all-around pinch!” 

Pollet jumped into his trousers without 
removing his pajamas and began putting 
on things i in a hurry. 

7 ought to be sent to the chair!” he 
confessed. “But, on the level, Jim, the 
man’s a freak. If he tells anybody he 
bought the Higginbotham Building, they'll 
just kid him; that’s all.” 


FI ee. 










‘With that deed in his pocket!” blazed 
Wallingford. “Some guy without a sense 
of humor will tell him the truth. You 
fathead—Blackie was to clean up with him 
this morning! Get on your clothes. We 
must find that hick and get back that deed 
if I have to call in the police!” 

The telephone-bell rang. Wallingford 
answered and heard the agonized voice of 
Blackie Daw. 

“Ts Wadburn there?” 

“‘He’s been gone an hour!’ 

“Ts Paul with him?” 

“No! The fathead went to sleep. Wad- 
burn has escaped.” 

“Wow! With that evidence in his 
pocket! Say, Jim, he called up here, at the 
Thirty-fourth Street place; two minutes 
ago, and asked for Mr. Higginbotham. 
How did he get the number?” - 

Wallingford reached for his handkerchief, 
and mopped his brow of the perspiration 
which had suddenly popped out on it. 

“How did Wadburn get our Thirty-fourth 
Street telephone-number?” he demanded 
of Paul Pollet. 

“Not from me!” 

“You talk in your sleep!” savagely re- 
torted Wallingford. ‘‘What did he want?” 
This to Blackie. 

“Believe me, I didn’t ask him. I didn’t 
want him wise to my voice. He said he 


, 


knew you’d be in this morning. He'll - 


call up again. You’d better hump right 
over here.” 

Again Wallingford mopped his_ brow. 

‘““Maybe it’s a pinch,” he guessed. 

Even Blackie paused at that suggestion. 

“You'd better go to the down-town 
office, and I'll shift the call from here,” 
he advised. ‘Send Paul over to answer 
the phone. I’ll meet you later at the Forty- 
second Street hotel.” 

In three-quarters of an hour, Walling- 
ford walked into the buffet of their favorite 
hotel, and found Blackie alone. 

“Well, do we wear ’em?” demanded 
Blackie. 

“Not yet.’ Wallingford laughed, but 
it was with a puzzled brow. ‘“ Wadburn 
wanted me to tell them up at my taxi com- 
pany to let him have taxis.” 

Blackie grinned in temporary relief. 

“Of course you’ve fixed it?” 

“On the jump! Shot up there in the 
sub, and deposited two hundred and fifty 
dollars in the name of Higginbotham, 
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with instructions to let Wadburn have 
anything he wants on my account. But 


say, Blackie; something’s loose!” He 
leaned closer. “That call wasn’t trans- 
ferred from the Thirty-fourth Street place. 
It came direct to the down-town office, and 
Wadburn asked for Mr. Higginbotham!” 

Each man looked at the other solemnly, 
while their imaginations sought agitatedly 
for some solution to the mystery. 

“Pollet,” insisted Wallingford, pressing 
his fist on the edge of the table. ‘‘ Wadburn 
got him drunk, and he babbled.”’ 

Blackie shook his head decisively. 

“Not Polly!” he declared, with the firm 
faith which made him so valuable. ‘The 
more Paul drinks the tighter his jaws clench. 
He might go to sleep, but he couldn’t talk.” 

“Somebody has us faded,” worried 
Wallingford. ‘‘Who that would know me 
as Mr. Higginbotham would know our 
office-numbers? It looks like fly cops.” 

Suddenly Blackie raised his head. 

“Listen!” 

The sound was faint and far off. 

“Mr. Higginbotham! Mr. Higginbotham! 
Mr. Higginbotham!” It was a page, and 
the voice was coming nearer. 

Wallingford’s lips turned pale. 

“What’ll I do?” he whispered. 

“Answer it!”” promptly advised Blackie. 
“Tf it don’t sound good, we'll duck. I'll 
go out and tell Eddie to start the motor.” 

He ran on that important errand while 
Wallingford went to the’phone. For the first 
time in his life, J. Rufus was self-conscious 
as he walked up to the page and acknowl- 
edged to the name of Mr. Higginbotham. 
He felt that all eyes in the bar were turned 
on him, but he was mistaken. The name 
had not attracted more attention than Smith 
or Jones. If Wallingford was in a funk, 
however, it did not show in his tone. 

“Hello!” he remarked, with both suavity 
and unction. ‘‘Thisis Mr. Higginbotham.” 

“This is Tom. I say, Hig; you have a 
theater-ticket agency?” 

Wallingford scrambled wildly for his 
intelligence and secured it. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, would you mind telling them over 
there to let me have tickets for myself and 
some friends?”’ 

“Certainly. I’ll fix it,” hastily promised 
Wallingford. ‘Where are you?” 

“Oh, around,” answered Wadburn cheer- 
fully. 
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“You want to be careful of strangers,” 
Wallingford warned. “Did you leave your 
deed in the safe at the hotel?” 

“You bet not!” The voice of Wadburn 
was full and hearty. ‘‘Good-by.” 

The telephone went dead, and Mr. 
Wadburn, who had been voice to voice with 
J. Rufus, was now as much lost in Walling- 
ford’s world as if he had stepped off the 
planet. There was no way to reach him. 

At any rate, nothing had happened 
yet. 





V 


Noon came. The lunch-hour passed. 
Two o’clock—three o’clock, and still J. 
Rufus Wallingford, the picture of glum dis- 
tress, sat in the broad plate-glass window of 
Wadburn’s down-town hotel, his eyes fixed 
somberly on the street. Wadburn had to 
come home some time, and it was mighty 
essential for Wallingford to see who was 
with him when he arrived. Right back of 
J. Rufus was the door to the bar, and the 


bar had a side entrance. At the curb 
was an eighty-horse-power car, with the 


motor running. 

At three-thirty, Blackie Daw dashed in. 
That usually care-free individual was seri- 
ous for once in his life—serious and agitated. 

“Not a trace of him,” reported Blackie. 
“T’ve scoured the town.” 

“Scour it again,” ordered J. 
“What about the taxi company?” 

“‘Wadburn has three taxis out—three!”’ 

“Three!”’ Wallingford sat straight up. 
“What’s the boob doing? He must have 
a party of a dozen with him. That means 
a dozen chances to put us on the hummer. 
I don’t like your schemes, Blackie. You’ve 
no regard for the law. If that farmer ever 
flashes his imitation deed, you know where 
we go for about five years!” 

“You have a ghastly imagination,” pro- 
tested Blackie. ‘Any time you close your 
eyes you see stripes. Why don’t you sing? 
Like this—tra-la-la-la.”.. He put his hand 
on ltis chest, and delivered himself of his 
best four notes. 

“Stop it!” snarled Wallingford. ‘You 
give me the jimjams. Get back on the 
trail.” 

At five, Blackie returned with the same 
empty report. He found Wallingford still 


Rufus. 


sitting glumly behind the big plate-glass 
J. Rufus had settled, now, into 


window. 


a dull apathy, prepared to stay there until 
the next morning, if necessary. For twenty 
minutes the partners sat side by side with- 
out exchanging a word. The thing had 
gone too far for speech. 

Suddenly, a taxi drove madly up to the 
entrance and stopped, and Wadburn sprang 
out. Wallingford and Blackie jumped to 
their feet and looked back at the barroom 
door to see that no chairs stood between. 
Wallingford mopped his brow and sighed 
with relief. 

“Go to him, Blackie,’ he directed. 
“The fool’s alone.” He started to go. 

“Wait a minute!” Blackie was studying 
Wadburn curiously. “I think there’s a 
fancy finish to this.” 

Wadburn was acting queerly. He went 
out in the street to look back. The chauf- 
feur looked: back. 

Suddenly, two other taxis dashed up, 
side by side, and stopped at the curb— 
one ahead of Wadburn’s and one behind. 
Again Wallingford and Blackie calculated 
the distance to the barroom door. As they 
turned, the two later taxis flew open, and 
out of each jumped a single fare. 

“The kids!” yelled Blackie, executing a 
tango step, with his hat for a partner, while 
Wallingford sank into a chair, his eyes glued 
in wild amazement on Toad Jessup and 
young Jimmy Wallingford. 

‘How did they edge in?” J. Rufus gasped. 

“Duck!” ordered Blackie. “This is 
my party,” and he rushed to the sidewalk. 
Wallingford hurried to the eighty-horse- 
power car at the side entrance. 

“Hello, daddy!” hailed Toad, as Jimmy 
passed tips to the grinning chauffeurs. 
“Say; we had a great time!”’- 

The head of young Jimmy turned, and, 
for a moment, Blackie caught his glinting 
eye and answered gleam for gleam. 

“At Mr. Higginbotham’s expense,” ob- 
served Jimmy, with the purring content of 
a cat which has had cream. 

“We had races!” shouted Toad. ‘We 
took a taxi apiece and went over tothe motor 
speedway. Jimmy had the best driver, 
but I had the best machine. Mr. Wadburn 
didn’t win a race till we gave him Jimmy’s 
chauffeur on my car, and then he sneaked.” 

Gravely Blackie passed them each a 
five-dollar bill. 

“These are your medals,” he grinned. 
“Now, you kids hike right on home to Mama 
Fuller, and tell her I’ll stay-in the city 
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to dinner. Skip!” He turned abruptly 
to the long-lost but happy investor. “ Mr. 
Wadburn, I have something of great im- 
portance to tell you. Where can we talk 
alone?” And he nodded curtly to the boys 
as they drove away. 

‘““What’s it about?” Wadburn asked. 

“You are ruined!” Blackie’s brows were 
knitted in a fierce scowl. He tugged nerv- 
ously at his mustache. 

Wadburn’s garnet face flashed from joy 
to gloom in one second, and stayed that 
way. 

““What’s the trouble?” he implored. 

“Come up-stairs!”’ directed Blackie, in 
his most impressive low tone. He walked 
briskly up the steps. He trotted across 
the lobby. He ran to the elevator. Wad- 
burn followed him, out of breath. 

“Tell me about it,”’ he begged. 

“Wait!” Blackie’s eyes were rolling. 
“Not a word until we are alone.” 









He stood with firmly sealed lips until he 
was ushered into Wadburn’s room, then he 
slammed his hat on the rack and rested his 
knuckles on the table. 

“First, where is your deed?” he husked. 

“In my pocket!” Wadburn produced 
it, and opened it with trembling fingers. 
“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Nothing.” Blackie’s arms _ waved. 
“Nothing. I wish there was. ‘Why, oh, 
why, Mr. Wadburn, didn’t you consult 
me before you paid Mr. Higginbotham that 
money? Have you shown this deed to 
any one?” 

“Well, no,” considered Wadburn; “I 
didn’t have time. You see, I met Ten and 
Eleven just as I came out of the hotel, 
and é 

“Ah!” Blackie slapped his hand to his 
brow and sank back in relief, sitting on the 
arm of a chair and sprawling his endless 
legs in front of him. ‘‘That may save us 
something. Solong as you haven’t recorded 
the deed, Mr. Higginbotham can hardly 
prove that you bought the property.””’ 

“No; he-told me you couldn’t record 
the deed in this state for three days.’’ 
Wadburn was very much puzzled as well as 
“What’s such a law for?” 








distressed. 





The telephone-bell rang. Wallingford answered and heard the agonized voice of Blackie Daw 
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“To protect innocent investors.” 
Blackie banged his fists alternately on the 
table. ‘Mr. Higginbotham is a scoundrel! 
I’ve just found the man out to-day. By 
George, Wadburn, I am astonished at the 
depravity of mankind!” 

“But what is it!” gasped Wadburn. 
“What did he do?” 

“Sold you the Higginbotham Building, 
for two hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
before he had paid the taxes. Now, it’s 
your building. The taxes are due this 
week, and you have to pay or lose the 
property.” 

- “ Thunder!”’ 
to be genuinely worried. 
the taxes?” 

For answer, Blackie Daw dramatically 
drew from his pocket a printed statement 
of the annual expenses of the Higginbotham 
Building, beginning with taxes and ending 
with dust-pans. 

The front page, showing the value of the 
building and its rental income, had been 
torn off. 

“There!” 
first item. 

Wadburn read it standing, and then he 
read it sitting. 

‘““My gosh!” he husked. 
cost more than the building!” 

“Taxes have gone up,” explained Blackie. 
“Look at the total expense of running your 
building! Here’s the number of feet of 
floor-space you have for rent,’ and he 
pointed out the line. “Now, figure how 
much a month you have to get for an 
ordinary office just to keep out of 
debt.” 

Slowly and laboriously and with trem- 
bling fingers, Wadburn figured that prob- 
lem, and sank back, limp, over the ghastly 
result. 

‘“My God, they’ll never pay it!” he 
decided, with unshakable conviction. 
“What can I do?” 

‘Make him take back his building! By 
George, Wadburn, T’ll help you!” and 
Blackie smacked both fists on the table. 
“You may not recover your money, be- 
cause you’re the owner of the building 
and Higginbotham can hold you for the 
taxes and insurance and all these other 
expenses; but you can force him to take 
back his deed, and save yourself from run- 
ning into debt. Iknow where heis. Come 
on!” And Blackie thoughtfully snatched 


Wadburn was beginning 
‘“How much are 


Blackie pointed to the fatal 


“The taxes 


the deed from the table as he led the way 
to the door. 


VI 


BrFoRE the gate of his train, the chas- 
tened and humbled Wadburn shook hands, 
not only with his firm friend and rescuer, 
Mr. Fuller, but with that cool-headed busi- 
ness man, Mr. Higginbotham. 

“After all, you was pretty fair,” he ad- 
mitted to the latter gentleman. ‘When 
you came to buy back my building, there 
was no need for you be a sucker because 
I was.” 

“Business is business, Mr. Wadburn,” 
smiled J. Rufus cordially, and he patted the 
ex-New Yorker on the shoulder with great 
kindness. ‘“‘ You owe it to the keen, prompt 
action of Mr. Fuller that you are going 
back to Ridge City with thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars in your pocket.” 

“T shall always feel that I have done 
our friend Wadburn a good turn,” stated 
Blackie virtuously, and he could not resist 
rolling his eyes upward a trifle. “He will 
be far happier married and settled down in 
Ridge City, with thirty-five thousand 
dollars, than he would be in New York 
with two hundred and forty thousand.” 

“Ves, I reckon,” granted Mr. Wadburn. 
‘““New York’s too gay and wicked. Say; 
I guess it’s lucky I was with your boys to- 
day, Mr. Fuller. I come mighty near 
going up into my building to see if I could 
collect a little rent in advance.” 

Both Blackie and Wallingford blinked 
with a knowledge of the danger which had 
passed them by. 

“They’re great kids!” observed Blackie 
emphatically. 

“Ves,” agreed Wallingford, “I wondered 
how you located me so often to-day, Wad- 
burn. I suppose Mr. Fuller’s boys gave 
you the numbers.” 

“Oh, no.” Wadburn nodded to the 
porter, who had touched him on the arm 
as the gate clanged open. ‘Number 
Eleven saved me all that trouble. He got 
the numbers himself, and called me to the 
‘phone. Well, good-by. Anyhow, I owned 
the Higginbotham Building for a day.” 
He shook hands again, and walked through 
the iron gate. J. Rufus and Blackie looked 
at each other earnestly. 

““T wonder how much those kids really 
know!” worried Wallingford. 


The next adventure of Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford will appear in the July issue. 








The Fool 


Which is the fool? Or, better, the bigger fool? Two people fall in love—the man of 
cultivated antecedents; the woman uncultivated, inexperienced, and considerably younger. 
At the time of marriage he thinks her perfect—in his opinion, the sun rises and sets in her. 
Then comes disillusion, disappointment. He tries to lead her his way—to interest her, but 
finally he gives up the attempt as a bad job. He becomes ashamed of her—fears to have her 
meet his friends; and incidentally she retaliates by making his married life just ‘‘ one thing 
after another.’’ No question that one of them isafool. Perhaps both. What do you think? 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Author of **The Shears of Delilah,”"**‘Why I Left My Husband,” etc. 


Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 


T was toward dusk of a winter after- 
noon that Ernest Brooks, author, 
brought the wife whom he had mar- 
ried in her Far-Western home to 

his parents’ New York house for a short 
visit before settling in the new apart- 
ment he had selected. The bride and 
groom ran lightly up the front steps, at the 
top of which Mr. and Mrs. John Brooks 
awaited them. 

‘“‘Mother—this is my wife,” said Ernest, 
a catch of happiness in his voice. 


Mrs. Brooks held out both hands to the’ 


bride, then put her arms about her with a 
sudden desire to love her son’s wife. 

“Welcome home, dear child!” she mur- 
mured. 

The girl laughed. “How do you do?” 
she said.. Then, turning to her father-in- 
law when Ernest introduced kim, she re- 
peated, “How do you do?” 

“IT am sure you are tired,” said Mrs. 
Brooks, as the young couple followed her 
into the hall, “but perhaps it may refresh 
you to have some tea. The tray has just 
been brought into the library. Take off your 
wraps here and get a cup before you go up- 
stairs, Daisy.” 

She refrained from looking directly at 
her son’s wife until they were all gathered 
about the grate fire in the library. Then, 
as their eyes met, the bride giggled nerv- 
ously, and the older woman said gently: 
“TI am going to call you ‘Daisy,’ just as if 
you were my daughter, as you must be, for 
I have no girl of my own. I am wondering 
if you.are old-fashioned enough to say ‘fa- 


ther’ and ‘mother’ to your husband’s par- 
ents. I hope you are.” 

Again the bride giggled with embarrass- 
ment. ‘Why, I don’t mind,” she said. 
“Qut in my home, all the wives call their 
relatives-in-law by the same names that their 
husbands call them. I don’t mind calling 
you two ‘father’ and ‘mother,’ not a bit— 
do I, Ernie?” 

The mother started imperceptibly as she 
heard the diminutive of a family cognomen 
that had never been nicknamed, but to her 
relieved surprise her son smiled happily. 

“You never mind doing anything that 
pleases other people,” he said fondly. 
“Now, little girl, drink your tea.” 

“We never have tea in the afternoon at 
home,” remarked Daisy. “I must learn to 
have all these swell fixings, so that I can do 
the right thing in our new place.” - 

Again she laughed. Mrs. Brooks found 
herself trying to forget that oft recurring 
giggle in her approval of the girl’s evident 
sincerity. 

When the young couple had gone up to 
their room, the mother looked across the 
hearth at her husband where he stood si- 
lent; then she went swiftly to him and put 
her arms about his neck. Somehow, she 
had an increased feeling of tenderness, of 
dependence upon him at this juncture. He 
was hers, hers absolutely; nothing could 
change him or come between them in this 
world. John Brooks held her close and 
kissed her before he let her go. 

“Well?” she asked, standing by his side 
and looking down into the fire. 
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“She is very pretty,’ mused the man, 
“and the boy is very happy—now.”’ 

“Oh, John,” she said reproachfully,“ don’t 
modify that statement. Let us believe he 
will always be happy. But what do you 
think of the girl?” 

‘Tt’s too soon to judge,’’ evaded the hus- 
band. “As I say, she is pretty.”’ There 
was a pause; then he spoke slowly... “I 
could find it in my heart to wish that her 
voice was not quite so strident—and 
that—” 

He stopped, but his wife interrogated 
him quickly. 

_“That what?” she demanded. ‘Say 
what you started to say.” 

“Oh, I’m an old fool, I suppose,” he 
laughed apologetically, “but ‘somehow I 
never have liked long dangling earrings, 
and cheap perfume is distasteful to me. 
That is a mean thing to say—so forget it, 
darling.” 

“T am going to try to,” returned the 
wife. “She is only a girl, and not used to 
our ways. We must be patient with her 
until she learns. I hope she has a good 
mind.” 

“T did not notice any to speak of just 
now,” remarked the husband. “But that 
may have been because my thoughts were 
diverted by a surplus of jewelry and fran- 
gipani.” 

“Tt is a great ordeal for a young woman 
to come, a perfect stranger, among her hus- 
band’s people,” the wife reminded him. 
“We will try to be very good to her.”’ 

“Yes, we will try,’ agreed John Brooks 
somberly. 

In his room up-stairs, Ernest Brooks was 
asking his bride: ‘Don’t you think mother 
isadear? Youcanseethatshelongsto have 
you feel as if you were her own daughter.” 

“Yes, she’s all right,” assented the girl. 
“And your father’s an old dear, too.”” She 
smiled satisfiedly into his eyes, and he 
noted, with a thrill, how clear her skin was 
and how the blue veins showed on her tem- 
ples; her dark hair made her complexion 
seem wonderfully fair, and her long lashes 
had a bewitching way of curling up at the 
ends. And she was his very own, to have 
and to hold and to cherish always. Was 
ever man so happy before—and was any 
other woman ever so lovely? Then he ap- 
preciated suddenly that he had been so 
much absorbed in looking at his wife that 
he had not been listening to her. 
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“Of course,” she was now saying, “T’ll 
find it a bit hard, at first, to get used to the 
ways of you all, but I’m pretty smart at 
catching on, and I guess I'll soon learn to 
live just as you and your people do.” 

“Te be sure you will,” Ernest declared 
somewhat lamely. But he was puzzled by 
her speech. Learn to live as he and his 
people did2 Why, there was nothing to 
learn. All nice people lived in about the 
same way, he supposed. There were some 
variations in the scheme of existence, but 
among educated, refined people, the man- 
ner of life was substantially identical. 
Daisy was lacking in self-confidence—that 
was all. She would soon learn that she was 
one with his family, that their views and 
ambitions were, in the last analysis, the 
same as hers. 

She had not learned it at the end of her 
first year as a wife. The novelty of married 
life had worn off to a certain degree. As 
Mrs. Ernest Brooks, she had received calls 
from the friends of her husband’s family; 
she had—urged thereto by her husband— 
returned these calls; she had stood by her 
mother-in-law at a dreary reception which 
this lady had given her soon after her mar- 
riage, and she had tried to reply pleasantly 
to each person who had congratulated her. 
“How do you do?” had always seemed to 
her the right and proper return to any sal- 
utation, and she felt vaguely hurt when, 
in a pause in the stream of coming and de- 
parting guests, her mother-in-law had said 
to her, in what she meant to be a natural 
manner: “It’s hard, isn’t it, to think of 
various remarks to make to congratulations 
and greetings? I always think that ‘Thank 
you’ is a safe and easy response—don’t 
you?” 

“All right,” Daisy had answered. She 
had not shown that she was vexed at this 
suggestion, and had, all during the remain- 
der of the interminable reception, said 
“Thank you” to, each person who wished 
her happiness or welcomed her to New 
York. It was late in the afternoon when 
Mrs. Dorchester came in. For the moment 
there was nO other guest present, and as 
the servant announced the newcomer, 
Ernest’s mother said, in a low tone, ‘This 
is Mrs. Alicia Dorchester—the writer, you 
know—and a great friend of Ernest’s.” 
That was all, but Daisy understood that 
she was to try to make a good impression 
on this guest. She had heard Ernest men- 
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* Come in,” she said, dropping the pins from her | 
mouth into her lap. “I've been trying 
a new way of fixing my hair ™ 


tion her name often, but he had mentioned 
so many highbrows that she could not keep 
track of them. And while she was wonder- 
ing what she ought to say, Mrs. Dorchester 
swept forward, her hand outstretched, a 
smile of welcome on her face. 

““My dear Mrs. Brooks,” she said, in a 
rich yet soft voice—the most remarkable 
voice, Daisy thought, she had ever heard— 
“T feel as if I knew you already, and as if I 
want to know you better, for your husband 
is my very good friend. You and I are go- 
ing to see each other often, I hope.” 

She paused, and Daisy giggled nervously. 
“Thank you,” she said. 

There had ensued an awkward pause 
which Mrs. Brooks, Senior, had ended by 
saying one of those smooth things that she 
always knew how to say at the right time, 
her daughter-in-lawthought. But ashadow 
as of disappointment had swept across 
Mrs. Dorchester’s face, and, as Daisy saw 
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it, she knew that she and 
this woman would never be 
friends. 

But all this had been 
months ago. She was glad 
to reflect—as she dressed 
one morning in early De- 
cember for the breakfast 
that Ernest insisted on hav- 
ing at eight o’clock instead 
of at nine, as she would 
have preferred —that all 
those stupid first functions 
were things of the past. 
She felt, now, that she had 
done her duty by her hus- 
band’s family. Why might 
she not, at the end of a year 
of marriage, begin to live 
her life as she wanted to, 
and have some pleasant peo- 
ple here in her own home? 

She asked this question 
later, as she and Ernest sat 
at the breakfast-table. The 
wife wore a wrapper that had been 
a part of her wedding outfit. It 
was a vivid shade of blue and had a wide 
collar of soiled lace. The lace at the 
wrists was dingy and the blue was spotted. 
When Daisy spoke, Ernest tried not to 
notice the spots. 

“T wish we could have some good times 
here in our own home. Why can’t we?” 
she said. ‘Your mother has had us to 
things in her house, but except when you 
have had one or two men here to Sunday 
night supper, we haven’t had any company 
at all.” 

Ernest Brooks spent the next few mo- 
ments in thinking hard. What his wife 
said was true. He had not invited his friends 
to his home. Why? Was he ashamed of 
his wife? As he asked himself this question, 
all that was manly and chivalric in his na- 
ture sprang to arms against the suggestion. 
Ashamed of her? Of course not! Was she 
not his dear, beautiful, little sweetheart? 
Of course she was not a woman of the world, 
like Mrs. Dorchester. He was glad she 
was not—much as he admired Alicia. But 
Mrs. Dorchester was different—a woman 
of thirty-five, his own age—a widow who 
had had great sorrows. Whereas Daisy 
was ten years younger, a girl who had never 
seen real life—and here he was shutting her 
into his quiet home and keeping her from 
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getting that knowledge of good society and 
of intellectual people which would make her 
such a woman as she was capable of be- 
coming. Instead of noticing her failings, 
her little careless ways, as he had gotten 
into the habit of doing lately, why not ap- 
peal to what was best in her and give her a 
chance such as she wanted? 

“Well?” Daisy broke in upon his mus- 
ings. ‘What are you thinking of?” 

Her husband looked across the table at 
her with an affectionate smile. 

“T am thinking,” he said, “that I have 
been selfish in wanting to keep you here 
just for myself, poor little girl, And I am 
also thinking of whom we will have at our 
first real dinner. It must be a little dinner, 
of course—not more than six of us, for I 
don’t want you to undertake so much that 
you will be nervous about it.” 

“T suppose you'll want Mrs. Dorchester, 
for one?” she suggested. 

He did not notice the reluctant or grudg- 
ing tone in which this query was uttered. 
Men are obtuse creatures, and it had not 
yet occurred to him that his wife could be 
jealous of his best woman friend—one who 
was such a help and counsellor in his work. 

“Surely we'll ask her,” he replied. “TI 
know she’ll be glad to come. Then her 
brother could be invited, too, and—what 
do you say to Gerald Crane and his wife? 
You know, Crane is a magazine editor—and 
a bright, brainy chap. I used often to be 
at his house before I was married.” 

“All right,” agreed Daisy. Somehow 
she had lost interest in the affair. After 
all, when one thought of the kind of people 
that Ernest liked to have in his home, en- 
tertaining did not seem such fun as she had 
supposed it might be. 

In after years, Ernest Brooks tried to 
forget that dinner. He was sure that his 
wife had meant to please him, but she failed. 

She asked to be allowed to buy a new 
gown for the occasion, and the one she se- 
lected was in the extreme of the prevailing 
mode. She liked to wear what she styled 
“dashing clothes,” and New York fashions 
seemed to have gone to her head. Her hus- 
band allowed her a generous sum on which 
to dress, and she needed it all and more, as 
she took little care of her gowns after she 
had worn them a few times. Ernest had 
remarked to her once, in a moment of im- 
patience, that she had no happy medium 
in dress—that she was either shabby in 





appearance or overdressed. A soiled wrap- 
per was a satisfactory garb to her when she 
was alone with her husband, but when she 
had callers or appeared in public, her cos- 
tume was—as Mrs. Dorchester had con- 
fided to her brother—‘“ the latest scream in 
fashion.” The gown she donned on the 
night of the dinner was very tight in the 
waist, very long in the skirt, very vivid in 
coloring—a combination of green and cop- 
per that smote the eyes—and so décolleté 
that her husband raised critical brows as he 
joined her in the drawing-room just before 
the arrival of their guests. 

“T don’t care!” she laughed. “This dress 
is the very newest thing—and has lots of 
chic.” (She pronounced it “chick.”) “Be- 
sides, I’ve got a good neck and shoulders. 
If I hadn’t, I would drape them as older 
women have to.” 

Was there a suggestion of spite in this 
speech? Ernest wondered, as he turned to 
greet Alicia Dorchester, who was just en- 
tering. In 4 glance, he noticed her graceful 
figure and her conservative yet fashionable 
gown. He wished that, as Daisy hurried 
forward to meet her guests, she had not re- 
minded him suddenly of a gaudy paroquet. 
The thought was cruel and disloyal, and he 
despised himself for it. 

The dinner was fairly well cooked but 
poorly served. The table was properly set, 
for Ernest’s mother had “dropped in” that 
afternoon to see if she could help Daisy in 
any way. Ernest knew that it was her deft 
touch, here and there, that had made the 
table what it should be; the flowers were her 
contribution to the festivities. Daisy had 
taken everything as a matter of course. 
She was willing to set aside her own ideas 
of “the swell thing”? to humor her mother- 
in-law, who, after all, was ‘‘a kind-hearted 
soul.” The young housekeeper had, how- 
ever, rebelled when the older woman had 
suggested that she send over her own trained 
waitress to help serve the dinner. 

“Tnceed, no!” Daisy said. “I have two 
girls, and they may as well learn to do the 
right thing by themselves.” 

Until that night Ernest Brooks had not 
appreciated that it is the hostess more than 
the guests who makes a dinner a success or 
a failure. Mrs. Dorchester and her brother 
talked fluently and charmingly of the things 
in which they and their host were inter- 
ested, and Gerald Crane and his wife sec- 
onded them, until the silence of the hostess 
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prompted Mrs. Dorchester to change the 
conversation from the Irish revival in liter- 
ature to talk of something nearer home. 
Surely this pretty creature could discuss 
the plays here in New York. Had Mrs. 
Brooks seen ‘‘The Servant in the House”? 

“Ves,” Daisy said. ‘Ernie took me to it. 
I didn’t like it—but he did.” 

Ernest hastened to explain what the play 
had meant to him, the message he believed 
it contained. 

“And why did you not like it?” Mrs. 
Crane asked the young wife. 

“It was so stupid. It bored me. I didn’t 
see anything to it,” returned Mrs. Brooks. 
“T like jolly things.” And she giggled. 

“T found ‘Peter Pan’ a charming little 
play,” remarked Mrs. Dorchester’s brother. 
“Have you seen that?” 

“Oh, yes,” Daisy said; “but I didn’t 
like that, either. It’s so silly—the idea of a 
little boy about twelve years old like Peter 
was supposed to be, killing a great pirate 
and making himself captain of a ship! Why, 
no boy could do such a thing!” 

There was a moment’s silence, and Ernest, 
flushing, tried to laugh. 

“You see my wife is a realist,” he ex- 
plained embarrassedly. ‘I tell her she 
lacks imagination.” 

Then the others had begun to talk again, 
and Daisy felt, as she put it to herself, “out 
of it.” She was angry with Mrs. Dorchester 


for beginning to talk rapidly and anima- ° 


tedly of something else, and she resented 
her guests’ efforts to relieve the situation. 

It may have been with some such object 
in mind that, later in the evening, Gerald 
Crane suggested that Brooks read aloud to 
them his latest short story, finished only 
that morning. 

“As it’s ordered by another magazine 
than mine, you can acquit me of any ulte- 
rior or ‘shop’ reason for wanting to hear it,” 
the editor urged teasingly: ‘Get at it, 
Brooks. We all want to hear it.” 

“Indeed we do!” Mrs. Dorchester urged. 
“And I am sure that Mrs. Brooks does, 
too—don’t you, my dear?” 

“Of course,” assented Daisy. “But 
Ernie never reads his things to me. He 
does to his mother, and I suppose to you, 
too, although he seldom tells me when he 
does—but he never reads them to me.” 

She pouted a little as she said this—a 
habit she had been told was fascinating, 
when she was a girl. Until now Ernest had 
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thought it a bewitching trick. To-night 
he felt it to be a silly affectation, but, ig- 
noring it, he spoke laughingly. 

“Vou see, dear people, how much better 
I am to my wife than to my friends. I do 
not inflict my compositions upon her. If 
you all are bored to death, you will have 
yourselves to blame.” 

The story he read was not a long one, but 
Daisy was depressed and the room was 
warm. Seated in an easy chair, her head 
resting comfortably upon the cushioned 
back, she felt a mist stealing over her eyes 
and stretched them open determinedly. 
Even though her face was in the shadow 
cast by Ernest’s reading-lamp, she must 
not close her eyes. But how drowsy she 
was! Perhaps, later, the story would get 
more interesting. She was sorry that the 
scene was laid in India. Those foreign 
places always seemed so stupid, and the 
names were so hard to remember. Why 
not write of people and things she knew 
about and liked? 

Absorbed in his brain-child, the author 
read on, forgetful of all except what his 
characters were saying and doing. And his 
hearers, carried with him by the intensity 
of his feeling and their interest in the story, 
listened in silence so deep and impressive 
that for a moment after Brooks had finished 
no one spoke. Then Crane drew a long 
sigh. 

“Great!” he breathed softly. 
never did a finer thing.” 

“T congratulate you, Ernest,” said Alicia 
Dorchester, her voice quivering with feel- 
ing. ‘You have almost broken our hearts, 
but we forgive you, for you have done it 
artistically. I think Mrs. Brooks ought to 
be congratulated, too,” she said, turning to 
the deep chair in which the wife was nestled. 
As she.spoke, the others, turning also, 
looked with her at the author’s wife. 

She was fast asleep. 

It was when Ernest Brooks was alone in 
his room that night that he remembered 
something a man had said to him years 
before. One could love a person of whom 
one disapproved, this man had asserted, 
but it would be hard to love the person of 
whom one was ashamed. As Ernest Brooks 
recalled that sentence, something like fear 
came to him. Was he actually ashamed of 
his wife, after all? He longed to declare 
that he was not—but, if not, what had been 
the emotion that he had felt again and 
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again this evening? He hoped that poor 
little Daisy had not suspected what he had 
suffered. She was not to blame—poor child! 
Brought up in a small Western town— 
scarcely more than a village—away from 
such influences as had surrounded him 
since birth, how could she have taken in 
the education that he had, it seemed to 
him, absorbed all his life? To live in New 
York, keeping one’s eyes and ears open, was 
a liberal education in itself. He was to 
blame for the present state of affairs—not 
Daisy. As her husband, it had been his 
duty to cultivate in her a love of books and 
intellectual people. He had neglected her, 
perhaps, so absorbed had he been in his 
work and the things that interested him. 
Was the poor girl in bed yet? He hoped 
she was not sitting up brooding on the oc- 
currences of the evening. 

Going into the dressing-room separating 
his room from his wife’s, he glanced at the 
transom above her door and noted that her 
light was still burning. Tapping on the 
door, he entered. He started slightly as he 
saw his wife in her negligée, sitting in front 
of her dressing-table. The air was close and 
heavy with strong perfume. Her hands 
were busy twisting her dark hair into what 
he considered a grotesque shape on top of 
her head. Her mouth was full of hairpins. 

“Come in,” she said, dropping the pins 
from her mouth into her lap. “I’ve been 
trying a new way of fixing my hair. I was 
thinking to-night, when I was at dinner, 
how stupid it is to fix one’s hair always the 
same way. Now there’s Mrs. Dorchester— 
why, she just wears her hair sort of loose 
and fluffy about her face and the back part 
of it twisted into a big knot at the nape of 
her neck. I never saw her do it any differ- 
ently.” 

She paused, and a sudden sense of irri- 
tation made her husband exclaim: ‘My 
dear, please don’t say ‘any differently.’ 
It’s ungrammatical.”’ 

Daisy shrugged her shoulders. “Is it? 
Well, you know what it means, anyway, so 
what’s the difference? How do you like 
this way of doing my hair?” 

“T don’t like it at all,” he declared 
bluntly. “It makes you look like a chorus 

irl.” 

“Well, what if it does?” she flashed back. 
“T’ve seen lot’ of chorus girls I’d rather 
look like than either of those women who 
were here to-night. Mrs. Crane’s quite 








nice, of course, and I don’t mind her so 
much, though she’s not in my class—she’s 
too heavy, I mean—but as for Mrs. Dor- 
chester, she hasn’t got enough style or 
pride about her looks to hide or dye that 
bunch of gray hairs she has in her head.” 

“Because she’s a genuine woman,” Ern- 
est said hotly. “There is nothing artificial 
about her.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” retorted Daisy. 
She let go of her hair, and the heavy coils 
fell in a mass about her face. She had 
grown suddenly pale, and as she came to- 
ward her husband, the odor of her unaired 
negligée—her favorite garment, except when 
she was in public—mingled with the strong 
smell of the cheap perfume which she 
declared she liked better than any other 
because she had always used it and it 
“lasted well.”” She did not look pretty at 
this moment, and the man felt a physical 
recoil from her. 

“Well,” he said, turning away, “it’s 
late, and I’m going to bed. Don’t let us 
talk any more to-night. Open the window 
before you go to sleep. This room smells 
like the devil!” 

He was disgusted and vexed, and he 
knew that he was rude. But, for the mo- 
ment, his nerves had made a boor of him. 
Yet any regret he might have felt was 
turned to anger as his wife burst forth with: 

“Oh, yes; I see that as soon as I criticize 
your Alicia, you are too tired to talk any 
longer! She patronized me to-night—as if 
she was a queen and_I was her hired girl. I 
don’t like her, and I may as well tell you so 
now. She makes me weary with her thick, 
slippery voice—the voice you once said 
was soothing to the ear. Soothing! Then 
so is molasses! I tell you I don’t like her. 
And I was bored to death to-night. If we 


are going to have company, don’t let’s ever . 


have that lot again!” 

She had worked herself up into a rage, 
and the man looked at her in wrathful 
amazement. He had seen her temper before, 
and he knew that it was easily roused and 
as easily subdued, but he had never seen 
her as angry as she was now. Without a 
word he left the room, closing the door be- 
hind him. He was sure she would be sorry 
soon and would tell him so; yet just nowhe 
was so indignant that he did not want to 
forgive her. 

Nevertheless, he tried to appear calm 
and unexcited when, fifteen minutes later 
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He dropped in at Alicia Dorchester's apartment, where she and her brother welcomed him cordially. 
The place was like a haven of rest, with its refined atmosphere and dainty appointments 


as he sat reading, his door opened softly 
and his wife entered. She had been crying, 
and her features were swollen and reddened, 
though her tears flowed no longer. She 
still wore the wrapper he disliked, and her 
long hair was braided down her back. Her 
front hair was wound about kid curlers that 
layin a rowupon her forehead. They looked 
like fat, brown snails, the man thought, as 
she stood beforehim. Herose from his chair. 

“Is there anything that I can do for you?” 
he asked formally, still holding his book in 
one hand. 


a Just say you forgive me for getting so 
mad,” she pleaded. “I guess I was tired, 
and I did have a stupid evening. But don’ t 
let’s be on the outs. It’s so uncomfortable.” 

“Very well,” he agreed. “I said things 
I should not have said, too. So we’ll forget 
it all.” 

Then, as she stood before him, a new idea 
seized him, and he glanced at the book in 
his hand. 

“See here, Daisy,” he said awkwardly, 
“do you know I believe we would get on 
better if our tastes were more alike? Sup- 
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pose you try reading some of the books that 
I like so much.” 

“Stories?” she asked unenthusiastically. 

“Well, no, not stories only—although 
there are lots of fine novels that you ought 
to read—classics, you know. But now here 
is something I’ve just been reading, and it 
is perfectly delightful. It’s a biography— 
the life of a great man.” 

He paused, but she only continued to 
look at him. He felt baffled. At last she 
spoke. 

“Really, Ernie,” she said, “I never like 
to read, anyway.” 

“But you ought to learn to like it,” he 
urged. ‘I say—what is it that you want 
most just now?” 

Her face lighted. ‘‘A fur-lined wrap,” 
she said quickly. 

“Well, listen: If you will promise me 
during the next three weeks to read two 
really good books—not novels—that I se- 
lect for you, and read them carefully so that 
you can talk about them intelligently, I 
will give you a fur-lined coat for Christmas.” 

“‘ All right,” she assented. ‘‘ Dear knows 
I want the coat, but, Ernie, please choose 
very small books, dear.” 

She put her arms about his neck. ‘‘ Good- 
night,”’ she said affectionately, lifting her 
face to his. 

“Good-night,” he replied, bending his 
head to kiss her lips. 

“Why don’t you put your arms around 
me?” she asked reproachfully. “You area 
regular old iceberg.” 

“T have my book open at a place I don’t 
want to lose,”’ he said. ‘‘Good-night, dear.” 

She dropped her arms from his shoulders 
and, turning away in silence, went out of 
the room. As soon as she was gone he 
threw the window wide open. The odor of 
that perfume was positively nauseating. 

“There is such a sameness in stories of 
married life,” a woman remarked recently. 

“Because,” explained a clever man, 
“there is such a sameness in married life 
itself.” 

Love is a wicked little god and an unprin- 
cipled. He has a way of getting people into 
a scrape, then leaving them. But before he 
goes he cures their eyes of the blindness 
with which he smote them when he first 
became their companion. Then, whenthey 
can see so clearly that sight in itself is pain, 
he abandons them. 

During the winter that followed Daisy’s 


Fool 


first dinner-party, Ernest Brooks tried to 
believe that he was happy. Of course his 
wife did not read the books he selected for 
her. “I’d rather give up the fur-lined wrap,” 
she said, with a little laugh, the week before 
Christmas. “Here are the books, Ernie. 
None of them in mine!” 

He had not argued. He was learning, 
what David Copperfield and hundreds of 
other men discovered long ago, that to form 
the taste of a mindless woman is a hopeless 
task. If there is a desire for knowledge in a 
woman’s nature, it can be cultivated; if 
there is no thirst for learning, but instead a 
satisfaction with oneself, the case is hope- 
less. Once, in a moment of exasperation, 
Ernest Brooks chided his wife for not liking 
the things that he liked. Her eyes filled 
with angry tears. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘now that we’ve been 
married for a couple of years, you can talk 
to me in that way, but please remember 
that I am the very same person you begged 
to marry you in the first place. Then I 
liked just the same kind of things I like now, 
and I was exactly the same kind of person I 
am now. And you thought me perfect. 
You know you did!” 

Yes, he did know it. He had thought 
her perfect. The very traits that irritated 
him now—her thoughtless, indolent ways, 
her lack of practical sense—had seemed to 
him adorable. To-day they were charac- 
teristics that almost maddened him. His 
silence called forth another Parthian arrow. 

“T don’t see, anyway, why you need com- 
plain,” she declared. ‘‘ You have me fora 
wife, and your friend Alicia Dorchester for 
a soul-companion, and you can always go to 
her with your bookish talk and your writ- 
ing. Yes, you can go, and you do go, and 
so far I have let you do it.” 

There was a sound almost like a threat 
in her speech, and again her husband did 
not contradict her. For in this case, too, 
she told the truth. He did go to Alicia 
Dorchester for encouragement in his lit- 
erary life. Most writers have some friend 
who is an adviser, almost an inspiration, 
and with whom they can discuss their work. 
Such people act as a stimulant on the mind 
of an author. Alicia Dorchester—herself a 
writer—with ready sympathy, keen appre- 
ciation of good work, and interest in all that 
he did, was such a friend to Ernest Brooks. 
As months wore on and he became more 
dependent upon her companionship, he 
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tried to solace his conscience, to still any 
pangs of compunction when he thought of 
Daisy, by providing his wife with such 
amusements as she liked. He suggested 
her asking her sister to spend a fortnight 
with her, and he, to quote his loud-voiced 
sister-in-law’s expression, “set up for all 
kinds of theater-shows.”’ As soon as Bea- 
trice Dennison arrived in New York, he saw 
that her taste and Daisy’s were alike with 
regard to plays and that they preferred 
light musical comedies and vaudeville to 
the legitimate drama. He let them go 
where they would, and they had a fortnight 
in which Daisy’s easy-going housekeeping 
was neglected even more than usual, while 
she and her sister had, as she phrased it, 
“the time of their young lives.” Several 
of Beatrice Dennison’s school-friends had 
married and settled in New York, and 
Daisy soon felt in her element with these 
unconventional young women and their 
rather free-and-easy husbands. Ernest 
Brooks did not complain of dusty rooms, 
or did he call his wife’s attention to the 
fact that even though she lunched and 
dined down-town many days in the week, 
the housekeeping bills did not decrease in 
size. Of course the maids were taking ad- 
vantage of her preoccupation, but she never 
followed them up closely, anyway. He, 
himself, required little attention, for he 
wrote most of the day, and whenever his 
wife was away for the evening, he dined at a 
restaurant or dropped in at Alicia Dorches- 
ter’s apartment, where she and her brother 
welcomed him cordially. The place was 
like a haven of rest, with its refined atmos- 
phere and dainty appointments. To seek 
refuge here when weary and discouraged 
became a habit with the disappointed hus- 
band. 

After Beatrice Dennison returned to her 
Western home, Daisy settled down to her 
usual life. Ernest Brooks often wondered 
what she did with her time. He knew that 
she lay abed late in the morning, having 
given up taking her breakfast in the dining- 
room with him. But even when she did 
not arise until ten o’clock, there was much 
of the day left to be used in some way. She 
would embroider a little on some fancy- 
work which she seldom finished, then, after 
she had lunched, would exchange her wrap- 
per ior an elaborate costume and spend the 
afternoon in the shops or with one of Bea- 
trice’s former school-friends. Often she 


would go with one of these recent acquaint- 
ances to the theater or other place of amuse- 
ment. She dressed to suit her own taste 
and lived as she pleased. Her husband, 
understanding all this, followed the line of 
least resistance. It disturbed him in his 
work to quarrel, so he let her have her own 
way except when it conflicted with his ideas 
of actual right or wrong. 

An occasion of this kind was when Daisy 
came home one day, after lunching at a 
hotel with some of her new friends, her 
breath smelling strongly of liquor. Her 
husband rebuked her sharply. 

“You should have more care for appear- 
ances,” he said. ‘‘A refined woman would 
not drink in a public place with other wo- 
men.” 

““We women were not alone,” she told 
him, with a toss of her head. ‘‘ Mrs. Thomp- 
son was there with a young doctor she knows 
here in town, and I had with me a cousin of 
hers—a very nice fellow and a friend of 
mine. He often takes me about, and likes 
me a lot.” 

There was a touch of defiance in her tone, 
and Ernest spoke sharply. 

“What is his name?” he asked. “And 
why have you never mentioned him to me?” 

“His name is Mr. Schmidt,” she replied. 
“T have not told you about him because 
you don’t tell me about your affairs. I have 
a right to a man friend as well as you have 
to a woman friend, I guess.” 

“Have you accepted favors from this 
fellow?” demanded Brooks. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, a 
few,” she said airily. ‘“I may accept more 
later—as he is always begging me to do. 
So far, I’ve only let him give me candy and 
flowers. But bonbons at a dollar a pound, 
and big bunches of violets at five dollars 
per bunch are going some! A pretty good 
beginning, I call it. Well—he’s got money. 
If he wants to go with me, let him pay for 
it, I say.” 

For a moment the husband was stag- 
gered, then he steadied his voice and spoke 
sternly. 

“Listen to me, Daisy,” he warned her. 
“This kind of thing has got to stop.” 

His wife narrowed her eyes and looked 
at him strangely. He had a suspicion that 
she was under the influence of liquor—at 
least enough under it to say more than she 
would have said but for the artificial spur 
to her emotions. 
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““Now see here, Ernie,” she protested, 
“vou are going your way and I’m going 
mine. Understand?” 

“What!” he exclaimed. 

“T say I mean to do what I please. The 
folks I was with to-day are my own kind 
nice sensible people, not bookish prigs. I 
like them. They ask me to their houses 
and take me around. It’s bad enough for 
me to have to feel that I cannot have them 
here, but it’s worse to know that I’m going 
to get raked over the coals every time I 
have a bit of fun outside with them.” 

Brooks stopped her by a gesture. ‘Hold 
on!” he commanded. “Why can’t you 
have your friends here?” 

Again she narrowed her eyes. ‘“‘ Because 
I’m ashamed to,” she declared. “There, 
that’s the truth!” 

“Ashamed!” 
astonishment. 

“Yes, if you must know, I’m ashamed to 
have them see how dull and stupid you can 
be. You’d treat them like the dirt under 
your feet if they can’t talk highbrow stuff 
—but, thank heaven, they can’t! You go 
with your Alicia, and I go with my friends. 
I guess my going is quite as right and proper 
as yours is—perhaps more so. If you don’t 
like it, you can leave me—that’s all!” She 
laughed hysterically. ‘‘Yes,’’ she repeated; 
“leave me if you’re not satisfied!” 

There was a moment of tense silence; 
then the husband spoke sternly. 

“T may take advantage of that permis- 
sion,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” she sneered. 

“You have told me that I may leave 
you,” he reminded her. “Perhaps I may 
follow your suggestion.” 

His voice was gruff with anger, and at 
the sound she burst into a passion of tears. 
“Oh, go away, go away!” she sobbed. 

He left her where she had thrown herself 
on her bed. Her eyes had a glazed look, 
and he knew, now, that she was half drunk. 

He went out of the house and walked 
straight ahead aimlessly, a horror of dis- 
gust upon him. How coarse she looked; 
how untidy her room was; how she reeked 
of liquor and of that perfume! 

It was dusk when he entered his mother’s 
sitting-room. She was seated in the low 
chair in which she had cuddled him when 
he had his childish troubles. His father was 
down in the library, she said. Should she 
call him? No; he wanted to see her alone. 





The man gasped with 


And, as she lifted her tender eyes to his 
dark and gloomy face and held out her 
arms to him, he dropped on his knees in 
front of her and buried his face in her lap, 
as he used to do when he was a boy. She 
laid her cheek against the dark curls, gray- 
ing so fast now. 

He had not meant to tell her anything. 
What if his life was ruined? He must bear 
it like a man. But the mother-touch was 
too much for him. Mothers have a way of 
making men forget that they are grown up 
and fighting lonely battles. 

He told her, kneeling there in the fire- 
light, that he could not make his wife happy, 
that they did not understand each other. 
He spoke no word of censure of Daisy, but 
took all the blame upon himself. But 
mother-eyes are keen, and through it all 
the woman who had borne him saw that he 
was begging with her, with himself, for an 
excuse for breaking a bond that had be- 
come intolerable. 

“Poor little Daisy,” she said at last. 
“She is very young, very inexperienced. 
And, darling, you have not been quite fair 
to her.” ; 

“She is not fair to me,” he protested. 
“She is careless about appearances. Only 
to-day she lunched with a man I never 
heard of.” 

He had not meant to say this, and the 
look in his mother’s eyes checked him. “I 
don’t mean,” he hastened to add, “that she 
does anything wicked—but she should have 
more regard for my name—for our name, 
mother. I won’t have it dragged in the 
dirt. She means no harm, but she is so 
indiscreet.”’ 

“She is young, dear,” his mother re- 
minded him again. “And have you been 
discreet yourself, dear, dear boy?” 

Then she touched tenderly, tactfully, on 
the matter about which he fancied she 
knew nothing—his growing intimacy with 
Alicia Dorchester. Was it fair to Daisy for 
him to go to another woman’s house s0 
often—was it fair to the woman herself? 

He started up excitedly, as if stung by a 
lash. ‘Ah, mother,” he exclaimed, “don’t 
tell me that I must stop going there, that I 
must give that up! I can’t!” 

Even as he said it, he knew the truth. He 
appreciated that he loved another woman 


‘than his wife, that half of his pain lay in 


this love that had come stealing on him 
gradually until it owned him. 
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It was late when he went home, and 
Daisy was in bed and asleep. He had 
walked miles of city streets, fighting this 
thing out with himself. His mother had 
said that she knew she could trust him. 
Could he trust himself? He opened the 
door of his apartment softly and went to 
,his study. Here he sat for an hour, his 
head in his hands. Then, with the greatest 
silent effort of his life, he came to a decision. 
He would be fair with Daisy—would prove 
that, although his mother said he had not 
been fair with her, he could be, now. 

He had eaten nothing since breakfast. 
In his present state there was more of the 
spiritual than of the physical about him, 
The dévote who, fasting, kneels for hours 
before the altar, examining his own heart, 
recalling past vows, knows something of the 
spirit with which this man stole softly to 
the door of his wife’s room, his face pale, 
his lips pressed firmly together. As he 
touched the knob of her door, he heard her 
stir and speak his name. 

“Ernie!” she called. 
Come in!” 

He hesitated for a moment, then entered. 
She lay in bed; the electric lamp on her 
dressing-table was shaded so that there 
was a soft, yellow glow in the room. As 
his eyes became accustomed to the dim 
light, he saw that the place was littered 
with the clothes she had thrown off on 
undressing and that some of them lay in a 
heap on the floor. As usual, the windows 
were closed and the air was heavy. He 
tried not to see that her nightgown was 
torn on one shoulder and that her kid curl- 
ers lay in the hateful snail-like circle on her 
forehead. 

He drew a chair up to the side of the bed, 
and, sitting down, took his wife’s hand in 
his. She looked at him steadily, a cold 
light in her eyes. Her hand lay passive in 
his clasp. 

“Daisy,” he said, “I have spent the time 
since I left you, several hours ago, in think- 
ing out the problem that faces us.” 

“T’ve been doing the same thing,” she 
said significantly. 

He hesitated only foramoment. He would 
go on while his courage and determination 
lasted. Self-abnegation was not easy for 
him; neither was it easy to propose terms 
of compromise. But a duty lay before him, 
and he must accomplish it. 

“We have both made mistakes,” he said. 


“Ts that you? 





“T am ready and willing to acknowledge 
mine. All I ask is that you will meet me 
half-way. I will promise to try to rule my 
conduct in a way that is just and right to 
you, to avoid all appearance of evil. I am 
going to ask you to do the same. Have 
your friends, but see them here in your 
husband’s home. Let me meet them. I 
will be courteous and pleasant with them. 
But don’t accept invitations from other 
men than your husband; don’t drink in 
public places; don’t let this man of whom 
you know nothing—or, at least, very little— 
give you presents and spend money on you. 
Let us start again. Each of us will try to 
adapt our manner of life to please the other.” 

He was pleading earnestly, and his voice 
trembled. Hearing this, his wife laughed 
nervously, but her tones were hard when 
she spoke. 

“That sounds all very well, but, thank 
you, I’ve been thinking things out myself 
this long time past, and especially to-night. 
First of all, I may as well tell you that I 
mean to go on living just as I have been 
doing lately, and just as I like.” 

She paused, but her husband only gazed 
at her in silence. 

“Yes, I mean it,” she affirmed, pushing 
away his hand and struggling to a sitting 
posture. “I guess I see as well as you that 
our marriage was a mistake. But I mean 
to live on here under your roof, and you 
can’t persuade me to do anything else.”’ 

“Daisy!” he ejaculated. “What do you 
mean? You can’t think that I want to 
persuade you to go away—can you?” 

She raised her brows skeptically. “I 
don’t know what you’re driving at except 
to make me promise to give up my fun, 
while you, being a man, can do as you please, 
outside. You're tired of me. I know that. 
But so am I tired of you. But I mean to 
live here, and you’ve got to support me 
just as you have been doing.” 

He tried to speak, but she checked him 
by a gesture. “Now,” she went on, “as I 
said, I’ve thought all this out. And you'll 
not manage my affairs, since I don’t man- 
age yours. You can’t say ‘must’ to me. 
Understand?” 

He sprang to his feet, his breath coming 
fast. He was so angry that he guarded his 
speech carefully, yet the sound of his own 
voice startled him. 

“T tried to -be fair with you, Daisy,” he 
declared hoarsely. ‘You say you'll have 
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your way. Well, then, I'll have mine about 
one thing as long as you live under my 
roof. You'll receive no more attentions 
from that man you lunched with to-day.” 

Even in his anger he was surprised at 
her calmness. She raised her voice, but 
she did not lose her self-possession. 

I'll do as I please,” she replied. ‘And 

I'll live under your roof as your wife to the 
extent of having you support me. See here, 
Ernie, you may as well look matters inthe 
face. You’ve not got anything on me. 
See?” 

“What!” 
effrontery. 

‘I say—you’ve not got anything on me. 

I tell you what I mean. I go out to public 
places with a man friend, and he gives me 
flowers and candies. That’s all there is to 
that—and you can’t say there’s more. 
But you—why you go to a woman’s house, 
day after day, evening after evening. Of- 
ten at night I’m fast asleep when you come 
in—if you come in at all. How do I know, 
when I don’t see you till next morning at 
breakfast? The servants will back me up 
in this. I have proofs against you that you 


he stammered, amazed at her 
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haven’t got against me. And’’—dropping 
each word slowly— “if you drive me to it 
I'll begin action for a divorce from you, 
naming Alicia Dorchester as the guilty 
woman in the case, sue her for alienating 
your—aflections ” —she giggled out sud- 
denly—‘“‘and make you pay me alimony. 
Even if you and your Alicia wouldn’t mind 
this—it would just about kill your old 
mother. I guess,” throwing herself back 
upon the pillows with a gesture of triumph, 
“that I’ve doped the case out pretty well, 
haven't I, Ernie?” 

He looked at her silently for a moment, 
then turned toward the door. 

Say, Ernie,” she called after him mock- 
ingly, ‘““my friends aren’t highbrows, but 
thev’ve shown me how matters stand— 
haven’t they?—although I knew it already. 
A man told me the other day that there’s 
at least one fool in every marriage. I guess 
you used to think it was me in our marriage. 
Perhaps you’re not so sure of it now!” 

As he walked from the room and down 
the hall, her taunting giggle followed him 
until he slammed the door of his study be- 
hind him and shut out the sound. 
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Lana had changed to a levite and was lying on her balsam couch, cheek on hand, looking up at Lois, 
who knelt beside her on the puncheon floor. And in the eyes of these two was 
an expression the like of which I had never before seen 
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THE STORY OF THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A NAMELESS WOMAN 
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“*The Business of Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Synopsis—The narrator is Euan Loskiel, a young ensign serving under General James Clinton. 


He is the leader of 


a party of Indian scouts in the army with which General Sullivan is carrying out Washington's plan to destroy the hostile 


roquois Confederacy in central New York. 


The time is the summer of 1779 


The chief guide of the party is Mayaro, 


a Siwanois sagamore, but Mohican by adoption, who was brought by Loskiel and Lieutenant Boyd from Westchester County 


for that purpose. 


Their mission in search of the sagamore was successful through the aid of a beautiful young woman, 


who was seeking to learn from Mayaro the way to Catharinestown, the Iroquois stronghold where the sorcerer Amochol 


and a band of Eries who serve him perform their sacrilegious rites. 
She is known to them only as Lois. 


quarters near Ostego Lake, the girl stealthily follows. 


When the two soldiers return with the Indian to head- 
Euan’s regard for her quickly 


ripens into love, and the gir rl, suspicious of his attentions at first, comes to have for him a feeling of comradeship which slowly 


changes into real love. 







tised by the Seneca sorcerers. 


Euan befriends the girl and provides her with a fine outfit, 









S quarters. 


as known since he was a boy. 





ris 


party at the coming Festival of Dreams at C athe arinestown, 
secret of Euan’s and Lois’ parentage. 
captives. 


She tells him that she wishes to go to Catharinestown because she believes her mother is there. 
vear she receives a mysterious message to seek ‘“‘her who bore you,” in the vale Yndaia, near Catharinestown. Like 
10 has been brought up by the wealthy tory, Guy Johnson, and knows nothing of his parentage, she was . foundling, 
uld aoeent from the contents of a packet found on her that her father was the Vicomte Louis-Jean de 
iin the Battle of Lake George, 1755, and her mother the daughter of a French adventurer, Joncaire. 
evidence that Lois had, at some per-od of her life, been in Ca 


Contrecceur 
There is further 


tharinestown, and had been saved from a sacrificial rite prac- 


and she becomes popular in the little social circle at the regi- 
He induces her to abandon her cherished project and promises to bring back what news he can of her 
er, if not the mother herself. He leaves the girl in care of Mrs. Bleecker, whose husband's regiment remains behind 
d the valley, and who has also under her protection a coquettish young woman, Magdalene (Lana) Helmer, whom 


and his scouts set out to mark the path for Clinton’s force, which is to join Sullivan's army at Tioga Point. In 
an Erie, disguised as a Wyandotte, who attempts to betray the little band into the hands of hostile Senecas, 
and, ng = this through the watchfulness of Euan and Mayaro, who has performed the rite of blood-brotherhood with 
the young soldier, finally slays one of the scouts and barely misses killing Euan with his trade-rifle. 

gains a secure place on a near-by cliff, whence he hurls threats and defiance at his pursuers. 
as well as for Lois, wherever she may be. 
Both are ‘‘ hidden children, 
A new-born boy and girl are given to foster-parents and brought up far away from the tribe. They are then 
co’ nsidered unpolluted and are expected to marry and bring an uncontaminated strain into the tribe. 


The traitor escapes and 
He predicts death for the whole 
He then reveals the 
a status due to a custom of the Iroquois and their adopted 


Euan is astounded 


that the Erie should have this information, and Mayaro, who, it seems, has known the ensign since he was a child, confirms 
it. The secret out, he tells Euan that he is the son of a Scotch fur- trader, whose widow was the captive of a St. Regis 


chief, who probably has killed her. 
further that Lois’ mother, after the Battle of Lake George 
is she who is constantly sending the messages. 
goes there, and therefore has refused to tel! her the 








arrival of Clinton's army. 


The boy was brought up a “hidden child’’ by Guy Johnson. r 
, was taken by the Senecas to Catharinestown, and evidently it 
But -Mayaro knows that the girl will be sacrificed by Amochol if she ever 


The sagamore tells 


Vv. 
After a narrow escape from the British and their Seneca allies, the scouts reach Sullivan, at Tioga Point, and await the 
Euan and his Indians are then to accompany Lieutenant Boyd and a detail of riflemen in an 


attempt to reach Catharinestown and crush Amochol, w ho is the cause of a deep religious feud between the hostile Indians 
and those loyal to the Americans, before the main expedition reaches the heart of the Iroquois Confederacy. 


N the 16th came a runner from 

Clinton With news that the 

Otsego army was not very 

far distant from the Ouleout, 

and a detachment of eight 

hundred men was sent forward to meet our 
right wing and escort it to the camp. 

On Thursday, the roth, it rained steadily, 
but with no violence—a fine, sweet, refresh- 
ing summer shower, made golden and 
beautiful at intervals by the momentary 
prophecy of the sun. 

I had been out fishing for trouts very 
early, and my Indians and I had finished 


a breakfast of corn porridge and the sweet- 
fleshed fishes that I took from the brook 
where it falls into the Susquehanna. 

It was still very early—near to five 
o'clock, I think?-and the camp lay very 
still in the gentle and fragrant rain. 

A few moments before five, I saw a com- 
pany of Jersey troops march silently down 
to the river, hang their cartouche-boxes 
on their bayonets, and ford the stream. 
Thinks I to myself: they are going to pro- 
tect our cattle-guards, and I turned and 
walked to the ford to watch the crossing. 

Then I saw why they had crossed. ‘There 
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were some people come down to the landing- 
place on the other bank in two bateaux and 
an Oneida canoe—soldiers, boatmen, and 
two women, and our men were fording 
the river to protect their crossing. 

I seated myself, wondering what fool- 
hardy people these might be, and trying 
to see more plainly the women in the two 
bateaux. As the boatmen poled nearer, 
it seemed to me that some of the people 
looked marvelously like the riflemen of 
my own corps, and a few moments later 
I sprang to my feet, astounded. For of 
the two women in the nearest bateaux, one 
was Lois de Contrecocur and the other 
Lana Helmer. 

Suddenly the Oneida canoe shot out from 
the farther shore and came darting toward 
the landing where I stood. Two riflemen 
were in it—one rose as the canoe’s nose 
grated on the gravel, balanced himself 
toward the bow with both hands, and leaped 
ashore, waving at me a gay greeting. 

‘““My God!”’ said I excitedly, as Boyd ran 
lightly up the slope. ‘‘Are you stark mad 
to bring ladies into this damnable place?”’ 

“There are other women, too. Why, 
even that pretty jade, Dolly Glenn, is 
coming! The general himself permitted it. 
Miss de Contrecceur and Lana heard that 
a number of women were already here, 
and so come for a frolic they must.” 

“Who accompanies them?” 

“Mrs. Sabin, the lady of Captain Sabin, 
staff commissary of issues.” 

“Where is she, then?” 

“With the army at the Ouleout.” 

‘“‘Where do you propose to quarter these 
ladies?” 

“We understand that you have four 
block-forts mounting cannon. That would 
argue barracks. Therefore, I don’t think 
the danger is very considerable. Do you?” 

“There is danger, of course,” I said. 
“The entire Seneca nation is here, with 
Indian Butler and Brant.” 

“Well, then, we’ll turn your Butler into 
a turnspit, and make of “your wild Brant 
a domestic gander!” 

He spoke coolly, a slight smile on his 
eager, handsome features. And I wondered 
how he could make a jest of this business, 
and how he could have permitted so mad 
a prank, if he truly entertained any very 
deep regard for Lana Helmer. 

While we were talking I had kept my 
eye on the slow bateaux which led. Three 
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boatmen poled it; Lois and Lana sat in the 
middle; behind them crouched two riflemen, 
long weapons ready. 

A black rage against Boyd rose suddenly 
in my breast. 

“It is wrong for them to come,” I said, 
with an effort to speak calmly. ‘Our 
block-forts are not finished. And when 
they are they will be more or less vulnerable. 
I cannot understand why you did not make 
every effort to prevent their coming here.” 

“T made every proper effort,” he said 
carelessly. ‘‘What man is vain enough te 
believe he can influence a determined 
woman?” 

I did not like what he said, and so made 
him no answer. 

“Ts your camp still asleep?’’ he asked, 
yawning. 

“Yes. 
at six.” 

‘“Can you lodge us and bait us until I 
make my report?” 

“TI can lodge the ladies and give break- 
fast to you all. How near is our army?”’ 

“Between twenty and thirty miles above 
—one can scarce tell, the way this accursed 
river winds about. Our men are exhausted. 
They’ll not arrive to-night. General Poor’s 
men from this camp met us last night. 
Clinton desired me to take a few riflemen 
and push forward, and the ladies—except 
the fat one—begged so prettily to go with 
us that he consented.” 

“That was a rash business!” I said, 
controlling my anger. “The river woods 
along the Ouleout swarm with Seneca 
scouts. Didn’t you understand that?” 

“So I told ’em,”’ he said, laughing, “but 
do you know, Loskiel, between you and 
me I believe that your pretty inamorata 
really loves the thrill of danger. And 
I know that Lana Helmer loves it. For 
when we came through without so much as 
sighting a muskrat: ‘What!’ says she, ‘not 
a savage to be seen and not a shot fired! 
Lord,’ says she, ‘I had as lief take the air 
on Bowling Green—there being some real 
peril of beaux and macaronis!’” 

Everything this man said now conspired 
to enrage me; and it was a struggle for me 
to restrain the bitter affront ever twitching 
at my lips. Perhaps I might not have 
restrained it any longer had I not seen Lois 
suddenly shade her eyes with her hands, 
then stand up beside one of the boatmen. 
I knew she recognized me. 


The morning gun is usually fired 
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Instantly within me, all anger, rancor, 
and even dread melted in the warmer and 
more generous emotion which nigh over- 
whelmed me. 

But that passed; I went down to the 
shore and stood there while the clumsy 
boat swung inshore. The landing-planks 
lay on the gravel. Boyd and I laid them. 
Lana, wrapped in her camblet, crossed 
them first, giving me her hand with a pale 
smile. I laid my lips to it; she passed, 
Boyd moving forward beside her. 

Then came Lois, in her scarlet capuchin. 

“IT came—you see. Are you angry?” 
she asked, as I bent low over her little hand. 
“You will not chide me—will you, Euan?” 








‘No. What is done is done. Are you 
vwell, Lois?” 
‘Perfect in health, my friend. And if 


you truly are glad to see me, then I am 
content. But I am also very wet, Euan. 
Lana and I have a common box. May 
our boatmen carry it ashore?” 

I gave brief directions to the men, re- 
turned the smiling salute of my wet rifle- 
men from the other boat, now drawing 
heavily inshore, and climbed the’ grassy 
bank with Lois to where Lana and Boyd 
stood awaiting us. 

‘“T have but one bush hut to offer you at 
present,” I said. ‘Proper provision in 
barracks will be made, no doubt, as soon 
as the general learns who it is who has 
honored him so unexpectedly with a visit.” 

“That’s why we came, Euan—to honor 
General Sullivan,” said Lois demurely. 
“Did we not, Lanette?” . 

Then again I noticed that the old fire, 
the old gaiety in Lana Helmer had been 
almost quenched. For, instead of a saucy 
reply, she only smiled; and even her eyes 
seemed spiritless. 

“You are much fatigued,” I said to Lois. 

“I? No. But my poor Lana slept 
very badly in the boat. Before dawn we 
went ashore for an hour’s rest. Lana did 
not profit, I fear. Did you, dearest?” 

“Very little,” said Lana, forcing a gaiety 
she surely did not inspire in others. 

As we came to our bush huts, Lois caught 
sight of the sagamore for the first time, and 
held out both hands with a pretty cry of 
recognition—‘ Nai, Mayaro!” 

The sagamore turned in silent astonish- 
ment; though, when he saw Boyd there, 
also, his features became smooth and blank 
again. But he came forward and, bending 
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his crested head, took her hands and laid 
them lightly over his heart. 
“Nai, Lois!” he exclaimed emphatically. 
“Ttoh, Mayaro!” she replied gaily, press- 


ing his hands in hers. 
amazed to see me here?”’ 

The sagamore said smilingly: 

“When she wills it, who can follow the 
Rosy-throated Pigeon in her swift flight? 
Not the enchantress in the moon. Tharon 
alone, O Rosy-throated One!” 

Boyd now spoke to the Mohican, who 
returned his greeting courteously but very 
gravely. I then made the Mohican known 
to Lana, who gave him a lifeless hand from 
the green folds of her camblet. My Oneidas 
came from the other hut in company with 
the Yellow Moth, the latter now painted 
for the first time in a brilliant yellow. Lois 
was very gracious to them all. 

Then the Yellow Moth hung my new 
blue blanket, which I had lately drawn from 
our commissary of issues, across the door 
of my hut; two huge boatmen came up 
with Lana’s box swung between them, and 
deposited it within the hut. 

“By the time you are ready,” said I, 
“we will have a breakfast for you such as 
only the streams of this country can afford.” 


“Are you not 


The six-o’clock gun awoke the camp and 
found me already at the general’s tent, 


- awaiting permission to see him. 


He seemed surprised that Clinton had 
allowed any ladies to accompany the Otsego 
army, but it was evident that the happiness 
and relief he experienced at learning that 
Clinton was on the Ouleout had put him into 
a most excellent humor. And he straight- 
way sent an officer with orders to remove 
Lana’s box to Blockhouse No. 2 in the 
new fort, where were already domiciled the 
wives of two sergeants and a corporal. 

But the general’s chief concern and curi- 
osity was for Boyd and the eight riflemen 
who had come through from the Ouleout as 
the first advanced guard of that impatiently 
awaited Otsego army; and I heard Boyd 
telling him very gaily that they were bring- 
ing more than two hundred bateaux loaded 
with provisions. And this, I think, was 
the best news any man could have brought 
to our commander at that moment. One 
thing I do know—from that time Boyd 
was an indulged favorite of our general, 
who admired his many admirable qualities, 
and everlooked his military failings, which 
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more beaux, Euan, and thank you kindly 


were rashness to the point of folly and a 
tendency to obey orders in a manner which 
best suited his own ideas. 

When I returned to my hut, there were 
my fish smoking hot on their bark plates, 
and Lana and Lois, in dry woollen dresses, 
already at porridge. 

I thought to myself, wondering, how utter 
a change had come over *he characters of 
these two in twice as maily weeks! Lois 
had now something of that quick and mis- 
chievous gaiety that once was Lana’s, and 
the troubled eyes that once belonged to 
Lois now were hers no longer but Lana’s. 

“Had I a dozen beaux,” quoth Lois 
airily, “I might ask of one o’ them another 
bit of trout.”’ And, ‘‘Oh!”’ she exclaimed, 
in affected surprise, as I aided her, “‘it 
would seem that I have at least one young 
man who aspires to that ridiculous title. 
Do you covet it, Euan? And humbly?’ 

“Do I merit it?” I asked, laughing. 

“Upon my honor,” she exclaimed, turning 
to Lana, “I believe the poor young gentle- 
man thinks he does merit the title. And 
merely because he offers me a bit of trout.” 

“T caught them, too,” said I. ‘That 
should secure me in my title.”’ 

“Oh! You caught them too, did you? 
And so you deem yourself entitled to be 
a beau of mine? Lana, do you very kindly 
explain to the unfortunate ensign that you 
and I were accustomed, at Otsego, to a pop- 
ularity and an adulation of which he has no 
conception. Colonels and majors were at 
our feet. Inform him very gently, Lana.” 

“Yes,”’ said Lana, ‘you behaved very 
indiscreetly at Otsego camp, dear one— 
sitting alone for hours and hours over this 
young gentleman’s letters——” 

“Traitor!” exclaimed Lois, blushing. 
“It was a letter from his solicitor, Mr. 
Hake, that you found me doting on.” 

“Did you, then, hear from Mr. Hake?” 
I asked, laughing and very happy. 

“Indeed I did, by every post! That 
respectable Albany gentleman seemed to 
feel it his duty to write me by every bateaux 
and inquire if I lacked anything on earth to 
please me. Was.it not most extraordinary 
behavior, Euan?” 

She was laughing when she spoke, and 
for a moment her eyes grew strangely ten- 
der, but they brightened immediately. 

“Oh, Lana!” said she. “I think I may 


seriously consider Mr. Hake and his very 
evident intentions. 


So I shall require no 





for volunteering. Besides, if I want ‘em, 
this camp seems moderately furnished with 
handsome and gallant young officers,” 

Somehow, now, with the prospect of all 
these officers besetting her with their civili- 
ties and polite assiduities, nothing of the 
old and silly jealousy seemed to stir within 
me. Perhaps because, although for days 
I had not seen her, I knew her better. And, 
also, I had begun to know -myself. Even 
though she loved not me in the manner 
I desired, yet the lesser, cruder, and more 
unworthy solicitude which at first seemed 
to have possessed me in her regard was now 
gone. And if inexperience and youth had 
inspired me with unworthy jealousies I do 
not know; but I do know that I now felt 
myself older, and perhaps my being so 
honestly in love with her wrought the 
respectable change in me. 

Presently, as we sat chattering there, 
came men to take away Lana’s box to Block- 
house No. 2 on the peninsula. So Lana 
went into the bush hut and refilled and 
locked the box, and then we all walked to- 
gether to the military works on a cleared 
knoll overlooking both rivers. 

This miniature fortress, now called Fort 
Sullivan, was about three hundred feet 
square, with strong block-forts at the four 
corners, so situated as to command both 
rivers; and these fortifications were now so 
nearly completed that the men of the in- 
valid corps who were to garrison the place 
had already marched into their barracks, 
and were now. paraded for inspection. 
A sentry directed us to Blockhouse No. 2, 
which overlooked the Chemung. . 

And no sooner had we entered and 
climbed the ladder to the women’s quarters 
overhead, than, 

“What luxury!” exclaimed Lois, looking 
down at her bed of fresh-cut balsam, over 
which their blankets had been cast. “Could 
any reasonable woman demand more? 
Now take Lanette and me to the parapet, 
where other and lovelier wonders are doubt- 
less to be seen.” 

“‘What-further wonders?” asked Lana. 

“Why, sky and earth and river, dear, and 
the little dicky-birds all a-preening under 
this sweet, sunny veil of rain. Is not all 
this mystery of nature wonderful enough to 
lure us to the rifle-platform?” 

Said Lana listlessly, ‘“‘I had liefer court a 


deeper mystery.” 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
After a moment she slowly lifted her eyes. “ You do love me,then,” I said. Her face paled, and 
she caught her breath. ‘“ Will you not wait—a little while—before you court me? ™ she 
faltered. “ Will you not wait—because I ask it of you?” “ Yes, I will wait ™ 
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‘“Which, dear one?”’ 

“Sleep,” said Lana briefly; 
how pale she was. 

A soldier brought a wooden bow], an iron 
sap-kettle full of sweet water, a hewn bench, 
and nailed up a blanket, cutting the room in 
two. Their quarters were now furnished. 

I pushed aside the blanket, walked to the 
inner loop, and gazed down on the minia- 
ture parade, where the invalids were now 
being inspected by Cobonel Shreve. When 
I returned, Lana had changed to a levite 
and was lying on her balsam couch, cheek 
on hand, looking up at Lois, who knelt be- 
side her on the puncheon floor. And in the 

“eyes of these two was an expression the like 
of which I had never before seen, and I 
stepped back instinctively. 

“Come in, Euan!” cried Lois, with a 
gaiety which seemed slightly forced; and 
I came awkwardly, and made for the ladder 
to get myself below. 

Whereat both laughed. Lois rose and 
went behind the blanket to the loop, and 
Lana said, with a trace of her former levity: 

“Broadbrim! Do you fly, blushing, from 
my levite? The Queen of France receives 
in scanter attire, I hear. Sit you on yonder 
bench and play courtier amiably, for once.” 

Scarce thinking what I did, I went over 
to her and knelt down beside her, putting 
one arm around her shoulders. 

She lay looking up at me very wistfully 
for a moment, theh lifted her hands a little 
way. I laid them to my lips. 

‘“‘Always,”’ she said, under her breath, 
“always you have been kind and true, 
Euan, even when I have used you with 
scant courtesy.” 

“You have never used me ill.” 

‘‘No—only to plague you as a girl tor- 
ments what she truly loves. Lois and I 
have spoken much of you.” She turned 
her head. ‘‘Where are you, sweeting?” 

Lois came from behind the blanket and 
knelt down so close to me that the fragrance 
of her freshened the air; and once again, as 
it happened at the first day’s meeting in 
Westchester, the same thrill invaded me. 

Lana looked at us both, unsmiling; then 
drew her hands from mine and crooked her 
arms behind her neck, cradling her head on 
them, looking at us both all the while. 
Presently her lids drooped on her white 
cheeks. When we rose on tiptoe, I thought 
she was asleep, but Lois was not certain; 
and as we crept out onto the rifle-platform 


and I saw 





and seated ourselves in a sheltered corner 
under the parapet, she said uneasily: 

‘“‘Lanette is a strange maid, Euan. At 
first I knew she disliked me. Then, one 
day, she came to me and clung like a child 
afraid. And we loved from that minute.”’ 

“Ts she ill?” 

“In mind, I think.”’ 

“Why?” 

“T do not know, Euan.” 

“Does Boyd still court her?” 

“No—I do not know.” 

“Ts it that affair which makes her un- 


happy?” 
“YT thought so once. They were ever 
together. Then she avoided him—or 


seemed to. It was Betty Bleecker who 
interfered between them. For Mrs. Bleeck- 
er was very wrathful, Euan, and Lana’s in- 
discretions madded her. Somehow, I have 
never been certain that he and Lana did 
not meet in secret when none suspected.” 

“Have you proof?” I asked, cold with 
rage. She shook her head, and her gaze 
grew vague and remote. After a while she 
seemed to put away her apprehensions, and, 
smiling, she turned to me. 

‘““Come, Euan, you shall do me reason, 
now that my curly pate is innocent of pow- 
der, no French red to tint my lips and hide 
my freckles, and but a linsey-woolsey gown 
instead of chintz and silk to cover me. So 
tell me honestly, does not the enchantment 
break that for a little while seemed to hold 
you near me?”’ 

“Do you forget,” said I, “that I first saw 
my enchantress in rags and tattered shoon?” 

“Oh!” she said, tossing her pretty head. 
“Extremes attract all men. But now, in 
this sober and common guise of every day, 
I am neither Cinderella nor yet the princess. 
And I desire to know, once for all, how I 
now suit you, Euan.” 

“You are—more beautiful than ever— 
in all seriousness.” 

“What folly!” She began to laugh nerv- 
ously. “This young man is plainly partisan 
and deaf to reason.” 

“Being in love.” 

“Vou! Yn love! What nonsense!” 

“Do you doubt it?” 

“Oh!” she said carelessly. “You are in 
love with Jove—as all men are—and not 
particularly in love with me.” 

“You do not love me, then?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Why?” 
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She made no answer, but bit her lip. 

“You need not reply,” said I. ‘“‘ Yet— 
that night I left Otsego—I thought——” 

‘My heart was full that night! What 
comrade could feel less and still possess a 
human heart?” she said almost sullenly. 

“Lois! Is it not in you to love me as a 
woman loves a man?” 

“I told you that when the time arrived I 
would doubtless be what you wish me to 
e—” 

“You can love me, then?” 

“How do I know? Who else would I 
love but you? Who else is there in the 
world—except my mother?” 

There was a silence; then I said, 

“Has this passionate quest of her so 
wholly absorbed and controlled you that 
all else counts as nothing?” 

“Yes, yes! You know it. You knew 
it at Otsego. Nothing else matters. I 
will not permit anything else to matter. 
So I ask you, for a time, to let what sleeps 
within us both lie sleeping, undisturbed. 
There is a love more natural, more im- 
perious, more passionate still, and—it has 
led me here!” Suddenly she covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Yet you bid me hope, Lois?” I asked, 
under my breath. 

She nodded. 

‘You make me happy beyond words.” 

She looked up from her hands. “Is that 
all you required to make you happy?” 

“Can I ask more?” 

I—I thought men were more ruthless— 
more imperious and hotly impatient with 
the mistress of their hearts.”’ 

‘Tam impatient only for your happiness, 
ruthless only to secure it.” 

“Oh! I did not understand. I had not 
thought it mattered very greatly to men, so 
that they found their happiness—so that 
they found contentment in their sweet- 
hearts’ yielding. Then my surrender would 
= nothing to you unless I yielded hap- 
pily?”’ 

‘Nothing. Good God! 
have you learned of love?” 

She looked me in the eyes. 

“What you tell me, Euan, is pleasant to 
think on. It reassures and comforts; nay, 
it is the sweetest thing you ever said to me 
—that you could find no happiness in my 
yielding unless I yield happily. Why, 
Euan, that alone would win me—were it 
time. It clears up much that I have never 
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‘grayish purple eyes fixed hard on me. 
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Men have 


understood concerning you. 
not used me gently. And then you came. 
And I thought you must be like the others, 
being a man, except that you are the only 


one to whom I was at all inclined. What a 
way to win a woman’s heart! To seek her 
happiness, first of all! Could you give me 
to another—if my happiness required it?”’ 

‘What else could I do, Lois?” 

“Would you do that?” she demanded. 

“Have I any choice?” 

“Not if your strange creed be sincere.” 

“There is no other creed for those who 
really love.” 

“You are wrong,” 

“How wrong?”’ 

““Because—/ would not give you to an- 
other woman, though you cried out for her 
till the heavens fell.” 

I began to laugh, but her eyes still har- 
bored lightning. 

“You should not go to her, whether or 
or not you loved her!” she repeated. “I 
would not endure it!” 

“Vet—if I loved another——” 

“No! That is treason! Your happi- 
ness should bein me. And if you wavered, 
I would hold you prisoner against your 
treacherous and very self!” 

“How could you hold me?” 

“What? Why—why—lI ” She sat 
biting her scarlet lips and thinking, her 
Then 
a slight color stained her cheeks, and she 
looked elsewhere, murmuring: “I do not 
know how I would hold you prisoner. But 
I know I should do it, somehow.” 

“T know it too,” said I, looking at my 
ring she wore. 

She blushed hotly. “It is well that you 
do, Euan. Death is the dire penalty if my 
prisoner escapes!” She hesitated, bit her 
lip, then added faintly, ‘‘Death for me, I 
mean.” After a moment she slowly lifted 
her eyes. 

““VYou do love me, then,” I said. 

Her face paled, and she caught her 
breath. 

“Will you not wait—a little while—be- 
fore you court me?” she faltered. ‘Will 
you not wait—because I ask it of you?” 

“Ves, I will wait.” 

Her hand had melted, somehow, closely 
into mine. We both were trembling now; 
and she withdrew her hand and slowly 
pressed it close against her heart, gazing at 
me in a white and childish wonder, as though 


she said angrily. 
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dumb and reproachful of some wound that 
I had dealt her. 

No doubt the spectacle that my features 
presented—a very playground for my vary- 
ing emotions—was somewhat startling to 
a maid so new at love. For, presently her 
eyes flew open wide. And, 

“Euan!” she faltered. ‘“‘Is aught amiss 
with you? Are you ill, dear lad?” 

Whereat I was confused and hot and 
vexed; and I told her very plainly what it 
was that ailed me. And now mark! In 
place of an understanding and sympathy 
and a nice appreciation of my honorable 
discomfort, she laughed, and, as her cheeks 
“cooled, she laughed the more, tossing back 
her pretty head while her mirth rippled 
forth till the birds, excited, joined in with 
restless chirping, and a squirrel sprung his 
elfin rattle overhead. 

“And that,” said I, furious, ‘“‘is what I get 
for deferring to your wishes! I’ve a mind 
to kiss you now!” 

Breathless, her hands pressed to her 
breast, she looked at me, and made as 
though to speak, but laughter seized her 
and she surrendered to it helplessly. Where- 
at I sprang to my feet and marched to the 
parapet, and she after me, laying her hand 
on my arm. 

“Dear lad—I do not mean unkindness. 
But it is all so new to me—and you are so 
tall a man to pull such funny faces—as 
though love was a stomach-pain—” She 
swayed, helpless again with laughter. 

“Tf you truly find my features ridicu- 
lous—” I began; but her hand instantly 
closed my lips. I kissed it, however, with 
angry satisfaction, and she took it away 
hurriedly. 

“Are you ashamed—you great, sulky, and 
hulking boy—to take my harmless pleas- 
antry so uncouthly? And how is this?” 
says she, stamping her foot. ‘‘ May I not 
laugh a little at my lover, if I choose? I will 
have you know, Euan, that I do what pleases 
me with mine own, and am not to sit in 
dread of your displeasure if I have a mind 
to laugh.” 

“Tt hurt me that you should make a 
mockery 

“JT made no mockery! I laughed. And 
you shall know that one day, please God, 
IT shall laugh at you, plague you, torment 
you, and—” She looked at me smilingly. 








‘““All my caprices you shall endure as in 
duty bound. Because your reward shall be 


the adoration of one who is at heart your 
slave already. And your desires will ever 
be her own—are hers already. Euan, have 
I made amends?” 

“More fully than——” 

“Then be content,” she said hastily, 
“‘and pull me no more lugubrious faces to 
frighten me.” 

We leaned over the parapet, shoulder to 
shoulder. The rain had ceased, but the 
sun gleamed only at intervals and briefly. 

After a moment, she turned and looked 
at me with her beautiful and candid eyes. 

“Euan,” she said, in a quiet voice, “I 
know how hard it is for us to remain silent 
in the first flush of what has so sweetly 
happened to us both. I know how natural 
it is for you to speak of it and for me to 
listen. But if I were to listen, now, and 
when one dear word of yours had followed 
another, and the next another still, I do not 
know, but I deeply fear—something of my 
virgin resolution might relax. The inflexible 
will might falter, be swerved, perhaps, by 
this new and other passion. I would not 
have it master me until I am free to yield. 
And that freedom can come honorably to 
me only when I set my foot in Catharines- 





town. Do you understand me, Euan?” 
“ie,” 
‘““Then—we will not speak of love. You 


will not kiss me—will you?—before I ask 
it of you?” 

“ho.” 

“T will tell you. why, Euan. I have 
promised myself—it is odd, too, for I first 
thought of it the day I first laid eyes on you? 
I said to myself that, as God had kept me 
pure in spite of all—I should wish that the 
first one ever to touch my lips should be 
my mother. I made that vow—having no 
doubt of keeping it—until I saw you 7 

“When?” 

‘““When you came to me in Westchester, 
before the storm.” 

“Then!” I exclaimed, amazed. 

“Ts it not strange, Euan? I know not 
how it was with me or why, all suddenly, 
I seemed to know—seemed to catch a sud- 
den glimmer of my destiny—a brief, con- 
fusing gleam. And only seemed to fear 
and hate you—yet, it was not hate or fear, 
either. And when I came to you in the 
rain—there at the stable shed—and when 
you followed and gave your ring—such 
hell and heaven as awakened in my heart 
you could not fathom—nor could I—nor 
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can I yet understand. Do you think I loved 
you, even then?”’ 
" “How could you love me then?” 

“God knows! And afterward, on the 
rock in the moonlight—as you lay there 
asleep—oh, I knew not what so moved me 
to leave you my message and a wild rose 


lying there! It was my “destiny—my 
destiny! Iseemed to fathomit. For when 


you spoke to me on the parade at the 
Middle Fort, such a thrill of happiness 
possessed me re 

“You rebuked me, sweeting!” 

“Because all my solicitude was for you, 
and how it might disgrace you.” 

“T could have knelt there at your ragged 
feet, in sight of all the fort!” 

“Could you truly, Euan?” 

“ As willingly as I kneel at prayer!” 

“How dear and gallant and sweet you 
are to me—” She broke off in dismay. 
“Listen, dear lad, I am more pitifully at 
your mercy than I dreamed of. Be faith- 
ful to my faithless self that falters. I—I 
must find my way to Catharinestown before 
I can give myself to thoughts of you.” 

‘Listen, Lois. This fort is as far as you 
may go.”’ 

“What!” 

“Truly, dear maid. 
that you know not of.” 

“A danger?” 

“Worse. A threat of terrors hellish, 
inconceivable, terrible beyond words.” 

“What do you mean? The hatchet? 
The stake? Dear lad, may I not, then, 
venture what you soldiers brave so lightly?” 

“It is not what we brave that threatens 
vou!” 

“What then?” she asked, startled. 

“Dear, did you ever learn that you are 
a ‘hidden child?’” 

“What is that, Euan?” 

And so I told her, told her also all that 
we had guessed concerning her—how that 
her captive mother, terrified by Amochol 
and his red acolytes, had concealed her, 
consecrated her, and, somehow, had found 
a runner to carry her beyond the doors of 
the Long House to safety. 

This runner must have written the Iro- 
quois message which I had read amid the 
corn husks of her garret. It was all utterly 








There is a danger 


plain and horrible now, to her and to myself. 

As for the moccasins, the same faithful 
runner must have carried them to her, year 
alter year, and taken back with him to the 
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desolate mother the assurance that her 
child was living and unharmed by Amochol. 

All this I made plain to her; and I also 
told her that I, too, was of the hidden ones, 
and made it most clear to her who I really 
was. And I told her of the Cat people, 
and of the Erie, and how the sorcerer ha‘ 
defied us and boasted that the hidden ‘chi!:] 
should yet die strangled upon the altar of 
Red Amochol. 

When I had done she remained silent, 
looking out over the river at our feet. 

“There is a danger to you,” I said, “ which 
will not cease until this army has left the 
red priest dead amid the sacrilegious ashes 
of his own vile altar.” 

“Can you do this?” 

“With God’s help and General Sulli- 
van’s,” I said cheerfully. ‘For I daily 
pray to the One, and I have the promise 
of the other that before our marching army 
alarms Catharinestown, I and my Indians 
and Boyd and his riflemen shall strike the 
red priest there at the Onon-hou-aroria.” 

“What is that, Euan?” 

“Their devil-rites—an honest feast which 
they have perverted. It was the Dream 
Feast, Lois, but Amochol has made of it 
an orgy unspeakable, where human sacri- 
fices are offered to the Moon Witch, Atensi, 
and to Leshi and the Stone-Throwers and 
the Little People.” 

* “When is this feast to be held in Catha- 
rinestown?”’ 

“On the last day of this month. Until 
then you must not leave this camp; and 
after the army marches you must not go 
outside this fort. Amochol’s arm is long. 
And now I think you understand at last.” 

She nodded. Presently she rested her 
pale cheek on her arms and looked at the 
reddening edges of the woods. Northwest 
lay Catharinestown, so Mayaro said. And 
into the northwest her gray eyes now gazed, 
calmly and steadily. 

Suddenly an unearthly cry rang out from 
somewhere close to the river bank, up- 
stream. Instantly a sentry on the parapet 
near us fired his piece. 

“Oh, God! What is it?” faltered Lois, 
grasping my arm. But I sprang for the 
ladder and ran down it; and the scattered 
soldiers and officers below on the parade 
were already running—some grasping their 
muskets, others drawing pistols and hangers. 

We could hear musketry firing ahead, 
and drums beating to arms in our camp. 





“What do you see?" Boyd asked. ‘Come, Lanette, tell us what it is you see in dreams behind the 
whose face is always hidden in his cloak. But, oh! I know—I seem 
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“The cattle-guard!” panted an officer 
at my elbow, as we ran up-stream along the 
river bank. ‘‘The Senecas have made 
their kill again, God curse them!” 

It was so. Out of the woods came run- 
ning our frightened cattle, with the guard 
plodding heavily on their flanks, and in the 
rear two of our soldiers urged them on with 
kicks and blows. Two more retreated back- 
ward, facing the dusky forest with leveled 
muskets, and a third staggered beside them, 
half carrying, half trailing a man whose 
head hung down, crimsoning the leaves as 
it dragged over them. 

At first, for the dead leaves stuck to him, 

. we could not see that he had been scalped, 
but when we turned him over, the loose and 
horrible features left us in no doubt. 

‘This man never uttered that abominable 
cry,” I said, shuddering. “Is there yet 
another missing from the guard?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said the soldier who had 
dragged him, “‘that there was a heifer bawl- 
ing, when them devils cut her throat.” 


XVI 


Our Sunday morning gun had scarce been 
fired when, from up the river, came the an- 
swering thunder of artillery. Thirteen 
times did the distant cannon bellow. their 
salute, announcing Clinton’s advance. 

Colonel Proctor’s artillery band marched 
out toward the landing-place as I entered 
Blockhouse No. 2 and ran up the ladder, and 
I heard the ford-guard hurrahing, and the 
garrison troops on the unfinished parapets 
answering them with cheer after cheer. 

At my loud rapping on the flooring, Lois 
opened the trap for me, her lovely, youthful! 
features flushed with excitement; Lana, be- 
hind her, beckoned me, and I sprang up 
into the loft. 

‘‘What a noble 
the river!” said Lois. 
non, has he?” 

“No,” said I gaily. ‘‘Those cannon- 
shot are Clinton’s howdy-do!’ 

‘And that means you march away,” 
said Lana, striving to smile. 

“Come to the parapet,” said Lois im- 
patiently. ‘For the last few minutes there 


sarthquake of artillery up 
‘Butler has no can- 


has been a sound in the woods—very far 
away, Euan—yet, if one could hear so far, 
I would swear that I heard the conch horn 
of your Rifles! 

“Did I not tell you she knew it well?” 


said Lana, with her pallid smile, as we came 
out along the rifle-platform. 

“Listen!” murmured Lois, close at my 
elbow. ‘There! It comes again!” 

And presently I heard the sound—the 
wondrous, melancholy, yet seductive music 
of our conch horn. Its magic call set my 
every pulse a-throbbing. 

And now, across the misty river, there was 
a great tumult of shouting as the first Otsego 
bateaux came into view. 

It was a wondrous spectacle to see the 
navy of our right wing coming on, the waves 
slapping on bow and quarter—two hundred 
and ten loaded bateaux in line. Then, op- 
posite, a wild flurry of bugle-horns an- 
nounced our light infantry; and on they 
came, our merry General Hand riding ahead. 
And we saw him dismount, fling his bridle 
to an orderly, and, lifting his sword and 
belt above his head, wade straight into 
the ford. 

After these came the light troops in their 
cocked hats, guided by Frederick Eveland; 
then a dun-colored and dusty column 
emerged from the brilliant green of the 
woods, a mass of tossing fringes and ringed 
*coon tails and flashing rifle-barrels. 

“The Rifles! Hurrah for Morgan’s men! 
Ha-i! The Eleventh Virginia!” roared the 
soldiery all about us. 

I turned to look for Lana, and first 
caught sight of the handsome wench, Dolly 
Glenn. And, following her restless gaze, 
I saw that Boyd had come up to the rifle- 
platform to join Lana, and that they stood 
together at a little distance from us. Also, 
I noticed that Lana’s hand was resting on 
hisarm. The attitude of these two seemed 
dull and spiritless; and Boyd looked more 
frequently at her than on the stirring pag- 
eant below; and once, under cover of the 
movement and tumult, I saw her pale cheek 
press for a moment against his green- 
fringed shoulder-cape. 

Yonder was no coquetry, no caprice of 
audacity. There was a heart there as 
heavy as the cheek was pale. It was love 
and nothing less—the pitiful devotion of a 
lass in loye, whose lover marches on the 
morrow. Lord—Lord! Had we but known! 

As I stood beside Lois, I could not refrain 





from glancing toward them at moments, | 


not meaning to spy, yet somehow held fasc’ 

nated and troubled by what I had seen; 
for it seemed plain to me that if there was 
love there, little of happiness flavored it. 
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Also, whenever I looked at them, always I 
saw Dolly Glenn watching Boyd. 

And afterward, when our big riflemen 
marched onto the parade below, and we 
all hastened down, and the whole fort was a 
hubbub of cries and cheers and the jolly 
voices of friends greeting friends—even 
then I could scarce keep my eyes from these 
two and from the Glenn girl. And I was 
glad when a large, fat dame came a-wad- 
dling, who proved to be Mrs. Sabin; and 
she had a cold and baleful eye for Boyd. 

Lois made me known to her very inno- 
cently and discreetly, and I made her my 
best manners; but, to my mortification, the 
disdain in her gaze increased, as did her 
stiffness with Boyd and her chilling hauteur. 
Lord! Here was no friend to men—at 
least, no friend to young men. That I 
comprehended in a trice; and my chagrin 
was nothing mended as I caught a sly glance 
from the slightly malicious eyes of Boyd. 

“Her husband is a fussy fat-head and 
she’s a basilisk,” he whispered. “I thought 
she’d bite my head off when the ladies came 
on under my protection.” 

She was more square and heavily selid 
than fat, like a squat blockhouse; and, as 
I stole another glance at her, I wondered 
how she was to mount the ladder and get 
her through the trap above. And by 
heaven! When the moment came to try it, 
she could not. She attempted it thrice, 
and the third effort hung her there, wedged 
in, squeaking like a fat doe-rabbit. Boyd 
and I finally got her out upon the platform, 
crimson and speechless in her fury; and we 
lingered not, but fled together. 

And it doubled us with laughter to think 
on’t, so that, for lack o’ breath, I sat down 
upon a log to hold my aching sides. 

“Now she'll be ever on their heels,” 
muttered Boyd. ‘So no more of yonder 
ladies save in her bristling presence.” 

Yet, as it happened, ohe thing barred 
Mistress Sabin from a perpetual domina- 
tion and sleepless supervision of her charges, 
and that was the trap-door. Through it 
she could not force herself, nor could she 
come around by the guard door, for the 
covered way would not admit her ample pro- 
portions. She could but mount her guard 
at the ladder’s foot. And there were two 
exits to that garret room. 

That day, I would have messed with my 
own people, Major Parr inviting me, but 
that our general had all the Otsego officers 
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to dine with him at headquarters, and a 
huge punch afterward, from which I begged 
to be excused, as it was best that I look to 
my Indians when any rum was served. 

Boyd came later to the bush hut, over- 
flushed with punch, saying that he had 
drawn sixty pair of shoes for his men, to 
spite old Sabin, and meant to distribute 
them with music playing; and that after- 
ward I was to join him at the fort as he had 
orders for himself and for me from the gen- 
eral. Later came word from him that he had 
a headache and would confer with me on the 
morrow. Neither did I see Lois again that 
evening, a gill of rum having been issued 
to every man, and I sticking close as a wood- 
tick to my red comrades. 

Late that night the sagamore started, 
chased, and quickly cornered something in 
a clump of laurel close to the river bank; 
and my Indians gathered around like fiercely 
whining hounds. It was starlight, but too 
dark to see, except what was shadowed 
against the river; so we all lay flat, waiting, 
listening for whatever it was, deer or bear 
or man. 

Then the Night Hawk, who stood guard 
at the river, uttered the shrill Oneida view- 
halloo; and into the thicket we all sprang 
crashing, and strove to catch the creature 
alive; but the sagamore had to strike to 
save his own skull, and out of the bushes 
we dragged one of Amochol’s greasy-skinned 
assassins, still writhing, twisting, and claw- 
ing as we flung him heavily and like a 
scotched snake upon the river sand, where 
the Mohican struck him lifeless and ripped 
the scalp from his oiled and shaven head. 

The Erie’s lifeless fist still clutched the 
painted casse-téle with which he had aimed 
a silently murderous blow at the sagamore. 
Gray Feather drew the death-maul from 
the dead warrior’s grasp and handed it to 
the Siwanois. 

Then Tahoontowhee raised himself on 
tiptoe and, placing his hollowed hands to his 
cheeks, raised the shuddering echoes with 
the most terrific note an Indian can utter. 

As the forest rang with the fierce Oneida 
scalp-yell, very far away, along the low- 
browed mountain flank, we could hear the 
far tinkle of hoof and pebble, where the 
stolen horses moved; and out of the in- 


tense blackness of the hills came faintly 
the answering defiance of the Senecas, and 
the hideous miauling of the Eries, dying 
into the tremendous stillness of the Dark 
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Empire which we had insulted, challenged, 
and which we were now about to brave. 


About nine on Monday morning, the 
entire camp was alarmed by irregular and 
heavy firing along the river; but it proved 
to be my riflemen clearing their pieces— 
which did mortify General Clinton, and was 
the subject of a blunt order from head- 
quarters, and a blunter rebuke from Major 
Parr to Boyd, who, I am inclined to think, 
did do this out of sheer deviltry. For that 
school-boy delight of mischief which never, 
while he lived, was entirely quenched, was 
ever sparkling in those handsome and 
roving eyes of his. For which our riflemen 
adored him, being by every instinct reckless 
and irresponsible themselves, and only 
held to discipline by their worship of Daniel 
Morgan, and the upright character and the 
iron rigor of Major Parr. 

Not that the Eleventh Virginia ever 
shrank from duty. No regiment in the 
Continental army had a prouder record. 
But its men were drawn mostly from those 
free-limbed, free-thinking, powerful, head- 
long, and sometimes ruthless backwoods- 
men, who carried law into regions where 
none but nature’s had ever before existed. 
And the law they carried was their own. 

It was a reproach to us that we scalped our 
red enemies. No officer in the corps could 
prevent these men from answering an In- 
dian’s insult with another of the same kind. 
And there remained always men in that 
command who took their scalps as carelessly 
as they clipped a catamount of ears and 
pads. As for my special detail, I understood 
perfectly that I could no more prevent my 
Indians from scalping enemies of their own 
race than I could whistle a wolf-pack up 
wind. But I could stop their lifting the 
hair from a dead man of my own race, and 
had made them understand very plainly 
that any such attempt would be instantly 
punished as a personal insult to myself. 

There was a stink of rum in camp that 
morning. And ever and anon my Indians 
lifted their noses, sniffing the tainted air; 
so that I was glad when a note was handed 
me from Boyd saying that we were to take 
a forest stroll with my Indians around the 


herd-guard, during which time he would. 


unfold to me his plans. 

So I started for the fort, my little party 
carrying rifles and sidearms but no packs; 
and there waited across the ditch in the 


sunshine my Indians, cross-legged in a row 
on the grass. 

On the parade inside the fort, and out o’ 
the tail of my eye, I saw Mistress Sabin 
knitting on a rustic settle at the base of 
Blockhouse No. 2, and Captain Sabin be- 
side her writing fussily in a large, leather- 
bound book. 

She did not know that the dove-cote over- 
head was now empty, and that the pigeons 
had flown; nor did I myself suspect such 
a business, even when, from the woods be- 
hind me, came the low sound of a ranger’s 
whistle. I turned my head and saw Boyd 
beckoning; and arose and went thither, 
my Indians trotting at my heels. 

Then, as I came up and stood to offer the 
officer’s salute, Lois stepped from behind a 
tree, laughing and laying her finger across 
her lips, but extending her other hand to 
me. And there was Lana, too, paler, it 
seemed to me, than ever. 

“The ladies desire to see our cattle,” 
said Boyd. “The herd-guard is doubled, 
our pickets trebled, and the rounds pass 
every half-hour. So it is safe enough, I 
think.” 

“Yet, scarce the country for a picnic. 
We pass not outside our lines, of course.” 

“Oh, no!” Boyd answered carelessly. 
Which left me still reluctant and uncon- 
vinced. But he walked forward with Lana 
through the open forest, and I followed be- 
side Lois; and, without any signal from 
me, my Indians quietly glided out ahead, 
silently extending as flankers on either side. 

“Do you notice what they are about?” 
said I sourly. 

“Are you not happy to see me, Euan?” 
she cooed, close to my ear. 

“Not here; inside that log curtain yon- 
der.” 

“But there is a dragon yonder,”’ she 
whispered, with mischief adorable in her 
sparkling eyes; then slipped hastily beyond 
my reach, saying: “Oh, Euan! Forget 
not our vows, but let our conduct remain 
seemly still, else I return.” 

Just within the lines there was a group of 
people from which a fiddle sounded; and 
I saw Boyd and Lana turn thither, and we 
followed them. Coming up to see who was 
making such scarecrow music, Lana said, 
in a low voice, to us: 

“Tt’s an old, old man—more than a hun- 
dred years old, he tells us—who has lived 
on the Ouleout undisturbed among the In- 
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dians until yesterday, when we burnt the 
village. And now he has come to us for 
food arid protection. Is it not pitiful?” 

[ had a hard dollar in my pouch, and went 
to him and offered it. Boyd had Conti- 
nental money, and gave him a handful. 

He was not very feeble, this ancient crea- 
ture, yet, except among Indians who live 
sometimes for more than a hundred years, 
I think I never before saw such an aged 
visage. 

To smile, he displayed his shriveled gums; 

then picked up his fiddle with an agility 
somewhat surprising, and drew the bow 
harshly, saying in his cracked voice that 
he would, to oblige us, sing for us a ballad 
made in 1690. And Lord! But it was a 
doleful ballad, yet our soldiers listened, 
fascinated, to his squeaking voice and fiddle; 
and I saw the tears standing in Lois’s eyes, 
and Lana’s lips aquiver. 

But Boyd, on whom nothing doleful made 
anything except an irritable impression, 
drew us away, saying that it was tiresome 
enough to fight battles without being forced 
to listen to the account of ’em afterward. 

Ahead of us, in plain view, stood one of 
our outer picket-guards, and below, in a 
wide and bowl-shaped hollow, running 
south to the river, we could see cattle mov- 
ing amid the trees, and the rifle-barrel of 
a herd-guard shining here and there. 

My Indians on either flank advanced to 
the picket-line, and squatted there, paying 
no heed to the challenge of the sentinels 
until Boyd was obliged to go forward and 
satisfy the sullen Pennsylvania soldiery on 
duty there. He came back, damning all 
Pennsylvanians for surly dogs. 

I pointed out that many of them were as 
loyal as any man among us; and he said he 
meant the Quakers only, and cursed them 
for rascals, every one. 

Lana protested in behalf of the Shippens, 
in Philadelphia, but Boyd said they were all 
tarred with the same brush, and all were self- 
ish and murderous, lacking only the cour- 
age to bite. “Yes, every Quaker in Penn’s 
Proprietary,” he said, ‘devised that 
scheme for the wanton and cruel massacre 
of the Wyoming settlers, and meant to turn 
it to their own pecuniary profit! Had I 
my say, I’d take a regiment and scour me 
out these rattlesnakes from the Proprietary, 
and pack ’em off to prison!” 

Lana had knelt, making a cup of her hand, 
and was drinking from the silvery thread of 





water at our feet. _Now,as Boyd spoke, she 
straightened up and cast a shower of spark- 
ling drops in his face, saying calmly that she 
prayed God he might have the like done for 
him when next he needed a cooling-off. 

“Lanette,” said he, disconcerted but 
laughing, ‘do you mean in hell or at the 
Iroquois stake?” 

Whereupon Lana flushed and said some- 
what violently that he should not make a 
jest of either hell or stake, and that she, for 
one, marveled at his ill-timed pleasantries. 

So here was a pretty quarrel already sur 
le tapis: but neither I nor Lois interposed, 
and Lana, pink and angry, seated herself 
on the moss and gazed steadily at our watch- 
ful Indians. But in her fixed gaze I saw the 
faint glimmer of tears. 

After a moment, Boyd got up, went down 
to her, and asked her pardon. She made 
no answer; they remained looking at each 
other for another second, then both smiled, 
and Boyd lay down at her feet, resting his 
elbow on the moss and his cheek on his hand, 
so that he could converse with me across her 
shoulder. 

And first he cautioned both Lana and 
Lois to keep secret whatever was to be said 
between us two; then, nodding gaily at me, 

“You were quite right, Loskiel, in speak- 
ing to the general about the proper trap for 
this Amochol, who is inflaming the entire 
Seneca nation to such a fury.” 

“T know no other way to destroy him.” 

“There is no other way. It must be 
done secretly, and by a small party man- 
euvered ahead of our main force.” 

‘Are you to command?” I asked. 

“T am to have that honor,” he said 
eagerly, ‘and I take you, your savages, and 
twenty riflemen——” 

“What is this?” said Lana sharply; but 
he lifted an impatient hand and went on, in 
his quick, interested manner, to detail to 
me the plan he had conceived for striking 
Amochol, at Catharinestown, in the very 

midst of the Onon-hou-aroria. 

“Last night,” he said, ‘I sent out 
Hanierri and Iaowania, the headquarters 
scouts; and I’m sorry I did, for they came 
in this morning with their tails between 
their legs, saying the forest swarmed with 
the Seneca scouts, and it was death to stir. 

“And I was that disgusted—what with 








their cowardice and the aftermath of that 
headquarters punch—that I bade them go 
paint and sing their death-songs—— 
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The column came to a halt. There was a dead silence on parapet and parade. ‘Dolly, you are mad! Boyd sai 
* Will you stand aside?” he said, between his teeth. “ Yes—I will stand aside And ma 
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mad!” § Boyd said, with the angry color flashing in his face ‘“* Will you do me justice before you go?™ 
d aside And may you remember me when you burn at the last reckoning with God!” 
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“Oh, Lord! You should not lose your 
temper with an Indian,” I said. 

“T know it. I'll not interfere with your 
tame wolves, Loskiel. But MHanierri 
madded me; and now he’s told Dominie 
Kirkland’s praying Indians, and not one 
o’ them will stir from Tioga. What do 
you think of that, Loskiel?”’ 

“T am sorry. But we really need no 
other Indians than my sagamore, the two 
Oneidas, and the Stockbridge, Yellow Moth, 
to do Amochol’s business for him, if you 
and your twenty riflemen are going.” 

“T think as you do; and so I told the 
general, who wanted Major Parr to com- 
mand and the entire battalion to march. 
‘Oh, Lord!’ says I. ‘Best bring Colonel 
Proctor’s artillery band, also.” And was 
frightened afterward at what I said, but the 
general, who had turned.red as a pippin, 
burst out laughing, and says he: ‘You are 
a damnably disrespectful young man, sir, 
but you and your friend Loskiel may suit 
yourselves concerning the taking of this 
same Amochol. Only have a care to take 
or destroy him, for if you do not, by God, 
you shall be detailed to the bateaux and 
cool your heels in Fort Sullivan until we 
return!’”’ 

We both laughed heartily, and Boyd 
added: ‘‘He said it to fright me for my im- 
pudence. Trust that man to know a man 
when he sees one!” 

‘““Meaning yourself?” said I, convulsed. 

“And you, too, Loskiel,” he said, so 
naively that Lois, too, laughed, exclaiming: 

“What modest opinions of themselves 
have these two boys! Do you hear them, 
Lana, dubbing each other men?” 

“T hear,” said Lana listlessly. 

Boyd plucked a long, feathery stalk, 
and with its tip caressed Lana’s cheeks. 

“Spiders,” said he, “spinning a goblin 
veil for you.”’ 

‘“T wish the veil of Fate were as trans- 
parent,” said she. 

“Would you see behind it if you could?” 

She said, under her breath, “‘I sometimes 
dream I see behind it now.” 

“What doyou see?” Boydasked. “Come, 
Lanette, tell us what it is you see in dreams 
behind the veil.” 

She hesitated, shuddered. 


“Flames—always flames. And a man 


in black with leaden buttons, whose face is 
always hidden in his cloak. But, oh! I 
know—I seem to know that he has no face 


at all, but is like a skull under his black 
cloak.” 

““A merry dream,” said Boyd, laughing. 

“Ts there more to it?” asked Lois. 

“Yes. Lieutenant Boyd is there, and 
he makes a sign—like this <: 

“What!” exclaimed Boyd, sitting up, 
astounded. ‘‘Where did you learn that 
sign?” 

“In my dream. What does it mean?” 

“Make it no more, Lana,” he said, in a 
curiously disturbed voice. ‘For wherever 
you have learned it—if truly from a dream, 
or from some careless fellow—of my 
own—” He hesitated, glanced at me. “ You 
are not a mason, Loskiel. And Lana has just 
given the masonic signal of distress—having 
seen me give it in a dream. It is odd.” 
He sat very silent for a moment, then lay 
down again at Lana’s feet; and for a little 
while they conversed in whispers, as though 
forgetting that we were there at all. 

Aiter a few moments I rose and, with 
Lois, walked forward toward our picket- 
line, from where we could see very plainly 
the great cattle-herd among the trees. 

She said, in a low and troubled voice: 

“Tt has come so far, then, that Lana 
makes no longer a disguise of her sentiments 
before you and me. It seems as though 
they had bewitched each other—and find 
scant happiness in the mutual infatuation.” 

I said nothing. 

“Ts he not free to marry her?” asked 
Lois. 

“Why, yes—I suppose he is—if she will 
have him,” I said, startled by the direct 
question. ‘Why not?” 

“T don’t know. Once, at Otsego camp, 
I overheard bitter words between them— 
not from him, for he only laughed at what 
she said. It was in the dusk, close to our 
tent; and either they were careless or 
thought I siept. And I heard her say 
that he was neither free nor fit to speak of 
marriage. Oh, Euan!” - She stood press- 
ing down both eyelids with her fingers, 
motionless; then, with a quick-drawn 
breath and a brusque gesture, flung her 
arms wide and let them drop to her sides. 
“How can men follow what they call their 
‘fortune,’ unheeding, ranging through the 
world as a hot-jowled hound ranges for 
rabbits? Are they never satiated?”’ 

I shook my head in silence. 

“Are you that way?” 

“T have not been.” 
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“The instinct, then, is not within you?” 
“Ves, the instinct is. There are but two 
kinds of men, Lois—the self-disciplined 
and the unbroken. But the raw nature of 
the two differed nothing at their birth.” 

She stood looking down at the distant 
cattle along the river for awhile, without 
speaking; then her hand sought mine. 

“Tt is wonderful,” she murmured, ‘that 
it has been God’s pleasure I should come to 
you unblemished—after all that I have lived 
to learn and see. But more wonderful and 
blessed still it is to me to find you what you 
are amid this restless, lawless, ruthless world 
of soldiery—upright and pure in heart. 
It seems almost, with us, as though our 
mothers had truly made of us two ‘hidden 
children,’ white and mysterious within the 
enchanted husks, which only our own hands 
may strip from us, and reveal ourselves 
unsullied as God made us, each to the other 
—on our wedding-morn.”’ 

I lifted her little hand and laid my lips 
to it, touching the ring. Then she bent 
timidly and kissed the rough gold circlet 
where my lips had rested. 

“This thing shall happen, Lois!” I 
whispered passionately. 

“It shall happen, O Loskiel! 
thou and I.” 

We stood yet awhile together there, and 
I saw her lift her eyes and gaze straight 
ahead of us beyond our picket-line. 

“When must you go?” she asked. 

“The army is making ready to-day.” 

“To march into the Indian Country?” 

I nodded. 

“When does it march?” 

“On Friday. But that is not to be 
known at present.” 

“T understand. 
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By what route do you 
Z0 

“By Chemung. At Chemung we leave 
the army, Boyd and I. You heard.” 

“Yes, Euan. Must you go?” 

I laughed. ‘“Ka-teri-oseres, Lois.’ 

‘“Wa-ka-ton-te-tshion,” she said calmly. 
“Wa-ka-ta-tiats-kon.” t 

Then I gave way tomy increasing surprise. 

“Wonder-child!” I exclaimed. ‘When 
and where have you learned to understand 
and answer me in the tongue of the Long 
House?” 
“Kio-ten-se.”’t 


1 
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~ I am going to this war, Lois.”’ 
7 ‘ I understand perfectly. Iam resigned.” 
t‘‘ I am working for somebody.” 
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“For whom?” 

“For my mother, Euan. Did you sup- 
pose I could neglect anything that might be 
useful in my life’s quest? Who knows when 
I might need the tongue I am slowly learn- 
ing to speak? Oh, and I know so little, 
yet! Something of Algonquin, the Mohican 
taught me, and with it a little of the Huron 
tongue. And now, for nearly a month, every 
day I have learned a little from the Oneidas 
at Otsego e 

“But I do not understand. 
end is all this?” 

She gave me a curious, veiled look, then 
turned her face away. 

“You do not dream of following our army, 
do you?” Idemanded. ‘“‘Youand Lana are 
to go to Easton as soon as the heavier artil- 
lery is sent down the river, which will be the 
day we start—Friday. Neither Boyd nor I 
have told this to you and Lana, but—” I 
glanced over my shoulder—‘“‘I think he is 
telling her, now.”’ 

Lois slowly turned and looked toward 
them. Evidently they no longer cared 
what others saw or thought, for Lana’s 
cheek lay pressed against his shoulder. 





To what 


We walked back, all together, to the 
fort, and left Lois and Lana at the postern; 
then Boyd and I continued on to my hut. 

“Boyd,” I said abruptly. “Who is that 
handsome wench from Otsego?” 

“Dolly Glenn?” 

“That is her name.” 

“Lord, how she pesters me!” he said 
fretfully. “I chanced upon her at the 
Middle Fort, one evening—down by the 
river. And what are our wenches coming 
to,” he exclaimed impatiently, ‘“‘that a kiss 
on a summer’s night should mean to them 
more than a kiss on a night in summer?” 

“She is a laundress, is she not?”’ 

“How do I know? A tailoress, too, I 
believe, for she has patched and mended for 
me; and she madded me because she would 
take no pay. There are times,” he added, 
“when sentiment is inconvenient 9 

“Poor thing!” I said. 

“My God, why? When I slipped my 
arm around her she put up her face to be 
kissed. It was give and take, and no harm 
done.” 

“Tt seems a cruel business,” said I, “to 
awake a heart and pass your way 
a-whistling.”’ 

‘Now, Loskiel,” he began, plainly vexed, 
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“T am not cruel by nature, and you know 
it. Men kiss and go their way.” 

“But women linger still.” 

“Not those I’ve known.” 

“Vet, here is one 

“A silly fancy that will pass with her. 
Lord! Do you think a gentleman account- 
able to every pretty chit of a girl he notices 
on his way through life?” 

‘“‘Some dare believe so.”’ 

“You are different to other men, of 
course,” he said gaily. ‘‘So let it go——” 

“One moment, Boyd. There is a matter 
I must speak of—because friendship and 
loyalty to a friend both warrant it. Can 
you tell me why Lana Helmer is unhappy?”’ 

A dark-red flush surged up to the roots 
of his hair, and the muscles in his jaw tight- 
ened. Into his eyes there came a haggard 
look such as I had never seen there. 

He said slowly: 

‘Were you not the man you are, Loskiel, 
‘I had answered in a manner you might 
scarcely relish. Now, I answer you that if 
Lana is unhappy, I am more so. And that 
our unhappiness is totally unnecessary—if 
she would but listen to what I say to her.” 

“And what is it that you say to her?” 
I inquired. 

‘“‘T have asked her to marry me,” he said. 
“Do you understand why I tell you this?” 

I shook my head. 

“To avoid killing you at twenty paces 
across the river. I had rather tell you than 
do that.” 

“So that you have told me,” said I, 
“the reason for your telling matters noth- 
ing. And my business with you ends with 
your answer. Only—she is my friend, 
Boyd—a playmate of pleasant days. And 
if you can efface that wretchedness from her 
face, do it, in God’s name, and make of me 
a friend for life.” 

“Shall I tell you what has gone amiss— 
from the very first there at Otsego?”’ 

‘“‘No—that concerns not me——” 

“Ves, I shall tell you! It’s that she knew 
about—the wench here—Dolly Glenn.”’ 

“Ts that why she refuses you and elects 
to remain unhappy?” I said incredulously. 

“Ves—Icansaynomore. Youare right, 
Loskiel, and such men as I are wrong— 
utterly and wretchedly wrong. Sooner or 
later comes the bolt of lightning. To think 
that wench should hurl it!” 

“But what bolt had she to hurl?”’ said 
I, astonished. 
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He reddened, bit his lip savagely, made 
as though to speak, then, with a violent 
gesture, turned away. 


The next day I was ordered to take the 
Indians a mile or two toward Chemung and 
lie there till relieved; so we went very early 
and remained near the creek on observation, 
seeing nothing, until evening, when the 
relief came with Hanierri and three Stock- 
bridges. By reason of the darkness, we 
were late in getting into camp, so that 
day I saw nothing of Lois. 

On Wednesday it rained heavily about 
eleven o’clock, and the troops made no 
movement. I was on duty all day at head- 
quarters, translating into Iroquois for the 
general a speech which he meant to deliver 
to the Tuscaroras on his return through 
Easton. An express came through from 
Fort Pitt; and before evening orders had 
gone out that the entire army was to march 
at eight o’clock in the morning. 

Morning came with a booming of cannon. 
Toward eleven, the army began to march 
out as though departing in earnest; but as 
Major Parr remained with the Rifles, I 
knew something had gone amiss. 

Yet, the other regiments, including my 
own, marched away gaily enough, with 
music sounding and colors displayed; and 
the garrison, boatmen, artillerymen, and 
all the civil servants and women and chil- 
dren waved them adieu from the parapets. 

But high water at Tioga ford, a mile or 
two above, soon checked them, and they 
remained that night. As I was again on 
duty, I saw not Lois that day. 

Friday was fair and sunny, and the ground 
dried out. And all the morning I was with 
Dominie Kirkland and Hanierri, translating, 
transcribing, and writing out the various 
speeches and addresses left for me by Gen- 
eral Sullivan. Runners came in toward 
noon with news that our main forces had 
encamped at the pass before Chemung, and 
were there awaiting us. 

Murphy, the rifleman, came, saying that 
our detail was packing up at the fort, that 
Major Parr had sent word for Lieutenant 
Boyd to strike tents and pull foot, and that 
the boats were now making ready to drop 
down the river with the non-combatants. 

I hastened away to the fort and discov- 
ered our twenty riflemen paraded there, an 
Boyd inspecting them and their packs. 
He returned my salute with a smile, and 
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presently came over to where I stood, 
saying coolly enough: 

‘“T have made my adieux to the ladies. 
They are at the landing-place expecting 
you. Best not linger.” 

‘My Indians are ready,” said I. 

“Very well,” he said absently, and re- 
turned to his men. 

As I passed the log bridge, I saw Dolly 
Glenn standing there with a frightened 
look on her face, but she paid no heed to 
me, and I went on, still haunted by the girl’s 
expression. 

A throng of people—civilians and _sol- 
diers—were at the landing. The redoubt- 
able Mrs. Sabin was bustling about a bat- 
eau, terrorizing its crew and bullying the 
servants, who were stowing away her prop- 
erty. Looking about me, I finally discov- 
ered Lois and Lana standing on the shore, 
a little way down-stream, and hastened to 
them. 

Lana was as white as a ghost, but, to my 
surprise, Lois seemed cheerful and in gayest 
spirits, and laughed when I saluted her 
hand. And it relieved me greatly to find 
her so animated and full of confidence that 
all would be well with us, and the parting 
but a brief one. 

“1 know in my heart it will be brief,” she 
said, permitting both her hands to remain in 
mine. “Soon, very soon, we shall be again 
together.”’ 

We both were smiling, and I for one was 
forcing my gay spirits, for now that the mo- 
ment had arrived, I knew that chance 
might well make of our gay adieux an end- 
less separation. 

Lana had wandered a little way apart; 
I glanced at Lois, then turned and joined 


her. She laid her hand on my arm. 
“Euan,” she breathed, “‘I have said adieu 
to him. Somehow, I know that he and I 


shall never meet again. Tell him I pray 
for him—for his soul. And mine. And 
that before he goes he shall do the thing I 
bid him do. And if he will not—tell him 
[ ask God’s mercy on him. Tell him that, 
Euan.” 

“Yes,” I said, awed. 

She stood resting her arm on mine to sup- 
port her, closed her eyes for a moment, then 
opened them and looked at me. And in 
her eyes I saw her heart was breaking as 
she stood there. 

_ “Lana! Lanette! Little comrade! What 
is this dreadful thing that crushes you?” 
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“Ask him, Euan.” 

“Lana, why will you not marry hin, if 
you love him so?” 

She shuddered and closed her eyes. 

Neither of us spoke again. Lois, watch- 
ing us, came slowly toward us and linked 
her arm in Lana’s. 

“Our bateau is 
quietly. 

I continued to preserve my spirits as we 
walked together down to the shore where 
Mrs. Sabin stood glaring at me, then 
turned her broad back and waddled across 
the planks. Lana followed; Lois clung a 
second to my hands, smiling still; then I 
released her, and she sprang lightly aboard. 

And now bateau after bateau swung out 
into the stream, and, all in line, dropped 
slowly down the river, pole and paddle 
flashing, kerchiefs fluttering. 

By the gate my Indians were waiting. 
The sagamore had my pack and rifle for 
me. On the rifle-platform above, the sol- 
diers of the garrison stood looking down at 
us. And now I heard the short, ringing 
word of command, and out of the gate 
marched our twenty riflemen, Boyd strid- 
ing lightly ahead. 

Then, as he set foot on the long bridge, 
I saw Dolly Glenn standing there, confront- 
ing him, blocking his way, her arms ex- 
tended and her eyes fixed on him. 

“Are you mad?” he said curtly. 

“Tf you go,” she retorted unsteadily, 
“leaving me behind you here, God will 
punish you.” 

The column had come to a halt. There 
was a dead silence on parapet and parade 
while three hundred pair of eyes watched 
those two there on the bridge of logs. 

“Dolly, you are mad!” Boyd said, with 
the angry color flashing in his face. 

“Wil you do me justice before you go?” 

“Will you stand aside?” he said, between 
his teeth. 

‘“Yes—I will stand aside. And may you 
remember me when you burn at the last 
reckoning with God!” 

“’Tention! Trail arms! By the left 
flank-—march!”’ he cried, his voice trembling 
with rage. 

The shuffling velvet tread of his riflemen 
fell on the bridge; and they passed, rifles 
at a trail and fringes blowing in the fresh- 
ening breeze. 

Without a word I fell in behind. After 
me loped my Indians in perfect silence. 


waiting,” she said 


The next instalment of The Hidden Children will appear in the July issue. 
















Crom Chorus to Shakespeare 
Py Han Dale 


with the theater 
in my _ blood, 
and I shall be 
dreadfully 
shoppy.” 


ISS CONSTANCE 

COLLIER 
hadn’t a qualm. 
If I had ever 
said refractory 
things about 
her, there 

























was no in- As I did 
dication not want 

? of peev- to discuss 
ishness astrono- 
in the my, gas- 
quietly krone 
cordial ay, 
manner psychol- 
in which ogy, J 
s hue di dn’t 
greet- _mind that 
ed me. in the least. 
Ifancy And TI said 
that I so. 


“When I say 


It is a surprise to 
learn that Miss 
Collier once 
sang in musical- 
comedy chorus 











had been some- 
what analytic 
(which is a nice 
way of putting 
it)"in my esti- 
mate of her 
work, but I’m 
not positive. I 
put the idea out 
of my mind, and 
as it didn’t seem 
to be in hers, well 
—I should worry! 
Miss Collier put 
me at my ease 
immediately. 
“T don’t be- 
lieve that I have 
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I have the theater 
in my _ blood,” 
she went on, “I 
mean it liter- 
ally. My 

father 


It is a far ery from Thais 
to Nancy Sykes 


mother were on the stage and 

my grandmother was an actress, and 

I went on the stage when I was four years 
old, in‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ And when I was 
eight I played Puck, and* when I was six- 
teen I was a leading lady. 

“There is nothing about the theater that 
I don’t know,” Miss Collier declared, “and 
I'll tell you something that you may not 
know. I have been in musical comedy, 
and have known the joys of the chorus— 
with George Edwardes, in London.” 

That seemed incredible: When I looked 
at the stately Constance and remembered 
that I had just seen her with William Faver- 
sham in Shakespeare, I could scarcely 
swallow the idea of the chorus. 
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“Tn England,” she continued, ‘‘there are 
two kinds of actors—those who appear 
in the provinces and those who appear in 
London. The provincial actors rarely get 

to London, and the London actors 
seldom go to the provinces. I 

_ was in the provinces when 

a I made up my mind to 

sy go to London... I left 
everything and 


wn made a bee-line fotp 
A 


my 
} 

A\ PA 
an 


Beerbohm Tree— 
Sir Herbert Tree, 
as we now call 

him. He was 

rehearsing 

Stephen Phil- 

lips’ ‘Ulys- 

ses.’ He re- 

ceived me 

very gra- 
ciously 

heisa 

won- 

der- 

ful 


As Emilia, in 
a recent pro- 
duction of 
“Othello.” 
(Right) The 


repentant Thais 


man, with a 

very keen 

sense of hu- 
mor—and he 

asked me if I 
could read blank 
verse. I said I 
could try. Well, -he 
gave me a passage 
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to read, and I did the deed. It must 
have been very dreadful, for he didn’t 
give me any encouragement and just 
took my address. Later on, he sent for 
me. He said that I wasn’t very good, 
but that he couldn’t find anybody to 
play the part he had given me. They 
were all worse than I was. So he gave 
mé the réle, and I went at it. Well, 
I really made a great success—does 
this sound egotistical? Ifso,stop me.” 
“Please do be egotistical,” 
I said. “T love it.” 
“Well, in my ignorance, Pe: 
I made « success,” she de- Fe 
clared. ‘I had the courage \™% 
born of ignorance. But LE ‘ 
soon I began to realize 
my limitations, and 
I got to be terribly 
self-conscious. I 
was told this, 
and I was told 
that, and my 
training com- 
menced. I 
want to make 
this point: 
that while 
training seems 
to be avery good 
thing, it is some- 
times harmful. 
As soon as I got 
my training, I 
lost my easy 
manner and 
my unself- 
conscious- 
ness that 
had 
been 
my 



































Miss 
Collier 
? has been most 
successful in melodramatic riles 
such as Nancy Sykes 


good. It took me a long 
time to be myself again.” 

Miss Collier was very serious, and 
evidently meant every word of what 
she said. 

“How do you like our modern 
plays?” I asked interviewingly. 
“When they don’t make 
you feel as though you 
were undergoing an 
operation in a hos- 
pital, Ilike them,” she 
replied. ‘But I don’t 
like the thrill that 
comes from _ horrid 
physical suffering. 

That, to my mind, 
isn’t drama.” 
“Meaning—” I 

suggested. 

“T want drama 
and not hospital; 
construe that 
as you like.” 














e , The theater is 


a ; in her blood, 
charm, I sup- and she has 


pose, and I think 4... on the 
I was not nearly sO stage since she 
good. Of ceutie, was tows 
I believe in a cer- years old 
tain training, and 

in technique, and all that 
















sort of thing, but very <a i 
often it does no good. I ' Ididit. And 
don’t think it did me any One of the most charming of Trilbys 


you can, too. 
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“T’LL have some new clothes and some 
new photographs, next week,’’ suggests 
the winsome voice over the ’phone. “It 
will make the interview a lot more inter- 
esting if you wait till then, won’t it?” 

Not at all, Miss Dresser. With all due 
deference to your well-earned reputation 
as a gracefully gowned Venus of Milo, 
plus a perfect pair of arms, it is Louise 
Dresser the actress, designer, and creator 
of Ruth Snyder (latterly called Miss Gold- 
mann) in the “Potash and Perlmutter” 
comedy that we wish to impressionize— 
not Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model. 

The scene changes, and we are in the 
lady’s dressing-room at Cohan’s Theater, 
New York. Louise Dresser is herself again 
—and a bright, breezy, wholesome blond 
girl from the Middle West she is. 

Personality, indeed, is the keynote of 
this comédienne’s characteristic stage- 
work. So it befalls that a per- 
sonal interrogation is the start- 
ing-off cue for our little chat. 

“T was born in Indian- 
apolis,” was the reply, 
“and, as I have made 
some bluff at singing 
songs, I was known for 
a time after my stage 
début as ‘The Girl 
from the Wabash.’ 
You see, I am 
adopted sister of 
the author of ‘The 
Banks of the Wa- 
bash.’ The way it 
happened was this: 

“After my fa- 
ther, an engineer on 
the E. C. & N., was 
killed in a railway 
accident, I started as 
a young girl to break 
into the theatrical pro- 
fession. The way wasn’t 
at all smooth. One day, 
I had occasion to call upon 
Paul Dresser, the song- 
writer, for the orchestration 
of asong. Incidentally, I 
told him my name—Louise 
Kerlin. ‘Great Jupiter!’ 


Louise of th Wabash 


he cried, ‘so you 
are Tom Kerlin’s 
daughter! Why, le 
was the dearest 
friend I had. 
Now, what can 
I do for you, 
to show how 
I cherish 
his mem- 
ory?’ I 
told him 
of my 
am bi- 7% 
tion, and ¢ 
he acted in 

his own big- 
hearted, 
spontaneous 
way. He 
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Miss Dresser, a bright, 
breezy, wholesome girl from 
the Middle West, has found no 
royal road to success in the theat- 
rical profession 
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called up an influential man- 

































ager, and said: ‘Here’s a 
little sister of mine, 
Louise Dresser, 


who is bent up- 
on going on the 
stage. We don’t 
favor it, though she 
has talent. But we 
can’t stop her, so I am 
sending the girl to 
, you, 
ue know- 
= ing 
’ you'll see 
to it that 
she gets in 
right.’ 
“Well, after 
that, although I 
still found that 
there was noroyal 
road to success in 
the profession, I 
did get along. I 
haven’t much 
of a_ singing 
voice, and for 
that very 
reason I was 
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As Ruth Goldmann., 
in “ Potash and Perl- 


mutter” 


obliged to work out an 
individual style of recita- 
tion-singing, which helped me a 
lot in musical burlesque and 
vaudeville. Then, a Chicago 








Louise of the Wabash 







Her prize collie, 


Laddie 








critic, after praising my work as Clementine, 
in ‘The Girls of Gottenburg,’ ended up by 
saying that there was no future for me in 
straight speaking parts unless I could rid 
myself of that awful blurred enunciation. It 
was gospel truth, and I had sense enough to 
realize it. So I then set to work in earnest 
to study and correct my faults of diction 
—and I am studying now, harder than ever, 
because I feel that this opportunity in 
‘Potash and Perlmutter’ is a serious turn- 
ing-point in my career. In ‘The Girl 
Behind the Counter’ I achieved some 
success as a wearer of sumptuous clothes; 
but now I have to make good artisti- 
cally, and strive to keep from growing 
monotonous, in a very tricky and exact- 
ing part. 

“No, I don’t wear any finger-rings or 
jewelry. Why? Well, they hamper the 
gestures, and besides—the real reason is, I 
haven’t any at present. I used to have 
jewelry, but now I have a home—a fine 
country place at Mount Vernon, and a 
motor car, and collie dogs— 
and all that sort of 
thing. I think that 
is better worth 
while.” : 

















Miss Dresser 
believes that 
to own a fine 
country place and 
keep collie dogs is far 
better than to possess jewels 
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a »inCess of 
Dreams 


CHINESE lily in her sloe-black 

hair, she lifts her long-lashed 
almond eyes, brightest of many 
jewels, and, amidst the silken luxury 
of an imperial palace, cherishes for 
treasures a beggar’s wallet and a 
faded rose, whilst murmuring in 
impassioned accents words that 
tinkle like silver bells — about 
“lovers that live beyond this little 
hour, in memory.” 

Strange apparition, in a 
Broadway theater, this em- 
bodied perfume and echo of 
“A Thousand Years Ago”! 
She is Turandot, Princess of 
Peking and of Dreams, con- 
jured out of classic legend, 
first into 
Max 


Reinhardt’s colorful Oriental pageant-fan- 
tasy, and subsequently into the current 



















































Miss Jolivet qualified for the part of 
Princess Turandot by taking lessons 
in Chinese gestures and dances 


comedy-spectacle by an American 
poet, Percy MacKaye. 

No heroine comparable to this 
Turandot has been seen hereabouts 
since Marsinah, daughter of Hajj, 
in “Kismet,” in the mysterious 
person of Rita Jolivet, dropped suddenly 
out of the sky, a couple of seasons back. 

How comes it to pass that a young Eng- 
lish-speaking actress of whom nobody re- 
membered having heard before, should in 
quick succession create two such exotic réles, 
to say nothing of making a vivid personal 
impression in the evanescent comedy called 
“Where Ignorance is Bliss” in the interim? 
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“But, now, I think I should like to be an 
American actress for a long time. 
I can see that the American _ thea- 
ter is more vital and inter- 
esting than that of Great 
Britain. It is more 

stimulating, 

and offers bet- 
ter opportunities 
for an ambitious young 
actress who will work and study. 


Rita Jolivet is of 
French parentage, 
birth, tempera- 
ment, and initial 
training, though 
she grew to woman- | 
hood in a London home 
frequented by celebrities 
of the artistic smart set. 

The elder Coquelin, at- 
tracted by the precocious 
























talent and beauty of “For myself, if I could have 
Ma- demoi- chosen, it would have been my 
selle Rita preference to have tried twenty 





























new parts, instead of only two 


as a 
mere or three, in these last two years. 
child, “But since it is as it is—eh 
urged bien, I strive to qualify for 
her Princess Turandot by living in 


an atmosphere of chinoiserie. 
Oriental silks and brocades, 
perfumes and pictures, din- 
ners @ la chinoise, practise 
in Chinese gestures and 

dances, for which I take 
lessons from natives, fill all 
my thoughts 
and time.” 


to 


She is French 
by birth and 
tempera~ 
ment 


study for the stage, and pre- 
dicted for her all sorts of a future 
in the lofty ways where a Bern- 
hardt and a Duse trod in triumph. 
“When my professional début finally 
came,” Miss Jolivet tells us, “it seemed so 
unlikely, for various reasons, that I should 
ever be able to follow it up, that I appeared 
under an assumed name on the playbills. 
It was not until I joined George Alexander’s ee ee a eT 
company, from whence my American manag- 
ers brought me over here to play in ‘ Kismet,’ 
that my real name, Rita Jolivet, got into print. 


conjured out of classic 
legend 
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Is it true that, following the recent remarkable progress in scientific research, crime is 
increasing? In any case, it is certain that murder is becoming if not a fine, at least a 
finer art. Nowadays, in the commission of some crimes, even the subtle poison-methods 


of old Italy seem clumsy. 
brims with mystery. 


Here, Craig Kennedy is called into a case which literally 
It is a murder case in which there seem to be neither motives nor 


clues. Even when his deductions seem correct, fellow scientists tell him he can prove 
nothing. But he uses his own ideas in crime-detecting, and once more the new, up-to- 
the-minute method of applying the latest thing there is to know in science wins out. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of ‘The Eugenic Bride,” “The Dead-Line,” and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


” HY, what’s the matter, Mrs. 
Northrop?” asked Kennedy, 
as he opened our door one 
morning and admitted a young 

woman who greeted us with nervous, wide- 

staring eyes. 

“Tt’s—it’s about Archer,” she cried, 
sinking into the nearest chair and staring 
trom one to the other of us. 

She was the wife of Professor Archer 
Northrop, director of the archeological 
department at the university. Both Craig 
and I had known her ever since her marriage 
to Northrop, for she was one of the most 
attractive ladies in the younger set of the 
faculty, to which Craig naturally belonged. 
Archer had been of the class below us in the 
university. We had hazed him, and out of 
the mild hazing there had, strangely enough, 
grown a strong friendship. 

I recollected quickly that Northrop, ac- 
cording to last reports, had been down in 
the south of Mexico on an archeological ex- 
pedition. But before I could frame, even 
in my mind, the natural question in a form 
that would not alarm his wife further, 
Kennedy had it on his lips. 

‘“No bad news from Mitla, I hope?” he 
asked gently, recalling one of the main 
working-stations chosen by the expedition 
and the reported unsettled condition of the 
country about it. She looked up quickly. 

_“Didn’t you know—he—came back from 

Vera Cruz yesterday?” she asked slowly, 

then added, speaking in a broken tone, 


“and—he seems—suddenly—to have dis- 
appeared. Oh, such a terrible night of 
worry! No word—and I called up the 
museum, but Doctor Bernardo, the curator, 
had gone, and no one answered. And this 
morning—I couldn’t stand it any longer— 
so I came to you.” 

“You have no idea, I suppose, of any- 
thing that was weighing on his mind?” 
suggested Kennedy. 

“No,” she answered promptly. 

In default of any further information, 
Kennedy did not pursue this line of ques- 
tioning. I could not determine from his 
face or manner whether he thought the 
matter might involve another than Mrs. 
Northrop, or, perhaps, something connected 
with the unsettled condition of the country 
from which her husband had just arrived. 

“Have you any of the letters that Archer 
wrote home?”’ asked. Craig, at length. 

“Ves,” she replied eagerly, taking a little 
packet from her hand-bag. “I thought 
you might ask that. I brought them.” 

“You are an ideal client,” commented 
Craig encouragingly, taking the letters. 
“Now, Mrs. Northrop, be brave. Trust 
me to run this thing down, and if you hear 
anything let me know immediately.” 

She left us a moment later, visibly re- 
lieved. 

Scarcely had she gone when Craig, stuff- 
ing the letters into his pocket unread, 
seized his hat, and a moment later was 
striding along toward the museum with his 
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habitual rapid, abstracted step which told 
me that he sensed a mystery. 

In the museum we met Doctor Bernardo, 
a man slightly older than Northrop, with 
whom he had been very intimate. He had 
just arrived and was already deeply im- 
mersed in the study of some new and beauti- 
ful colored plates from the National Museum 
of Mexico City. 

‘Do you remember seeing Northrop here 
yesterday afternoon?” greeted Craig, with- 
out explaining what had happened. 

“Yes,” he answered promptly. “Iwas here 
with him until very late. At least, he was 
in his own room, working hard, when I left.” 

“*Did you see him go?” 

“Why—er—no,” replied Bernardo, as if 
that were a new idea. “I left him here— 
at least, I didn’t see him go out.” 

Kennedy tried the door of Northrop’s 
room, which was at the far end, in a corner, 
and communicated with the hall only 
through the main floor of the museum. It 
was locked. A pass-key from the janitor 
quickly opened it. 

Such a sight as greeted us, I shall never 
forget. There, in his big desk-chair, sat 
Northrop, absolutely rigid, the most horri- 
bly contorted look on his features that I 
have ever seen—half of pain, half of fear, as 
if of something nameless. 

Kennedy bent over. His hands were cold. 
Northrop had been dead at least twelve 
hours, perhapslonger. All night the deserted 
museum had guarded its terrible secret. 

As Craig peered into his face, he saw, in 
the fleshy part of the neck, just below the 
left ear, a round red mark, with just a drop 
or two of now black coagulated blood in the 
center. All around, we could see a vast 
amount of miscellaneous stuff, partly un- 
packed, partly just opened, and waiting to 
be taken out of the wrappings by the now 
motionless hands. 

“‘T suppose you are more or less familiar 
with what Northrop brought back?” asked 
Kennedy, of Bernardo, running his eye 
over the material in the room. 

“Ves, reasonably,” answered Bernardo. 
“Before the cases arrived from the wharf, he 
told me in detail what he had managed to 
bring up with him.” 

“T wish, then, that you would look it over 
and see if there is anything missing,” re- 
quested Craig, already himself busy in go- 
ing over the room for other evidence. 

Doctor Bernardo hastily began taking a 


mental inventory of the stuff. While they 
worked, I tried vainly to frame some theory 
which would explain the startling facts we 
had so suddenly discovered. 

Mitla, I knew, was south of the city of 
Oajaca, and there, in its ruined palaces, was 
the crowning achievement of the old Zapo- 
tec kings. No ruins in America were more 
elaborately ornamented or richer in lore for 
the archeologist. 

Northrop had brought up _ porphyry 
blocks with quaint grecques and much 
hieroglyphic painting. Already unpacked 
were half a dozen copper axes, some of the 
first of that particular style that had ever 
been brought to the United States. Besides 
the sculptured stones and the mosaics were 
jugs, cups, vases, little gods, sacrificial 
stones—enough, almost, to equip a new al- 
cove in the museum. 

Before Northrop was an idol, a hideous 
thing on which frogs and snakes squatted 
and coiled. It was a fitting piece to ac- 
company the gruesome occupant of the 
little room in his long, last vigil. In fact, 
it almost sent a shudder over me, and if I 
had been inclined to the superstitious, I 
should certainly have concluded that this 
was retribution for having disturbed the 
lares and penates of a dead race. 

Doctor Bernardo was going over the 
material a second time. By the look on his 
face, even I could guess that something was 
missing. 

“What is it?” asked Craig, following the 
curator closely. 

“Why,” he answered slowly, “there was 
an inscription—we were looking at it earlier 
in the day—on a small block of porphyry. 
I don’t see it.” 

He paused and went back to his search 
before we could ask him further what he 
thought the inscription was about. 

I thought nothing, myself, at the time 
of his reticence, for Kennedy had gone 
over to a window back of Northrop and 
to the left. It was fully twenty feet from 
the downward slope of the campus there, 
and, as he craned his neck out, he noted 
that the copper leader of the rain-pipe ran 
past it a few feet away. 

I, too, looked out. A thick group of 
trees Hid the window from the avenue be- 
yond the campus wall, and below us, at a 
corner of the building, was a clump of 
rhododendrons. As Craig bent over the 
sill, he whipped out a pocket-lens. 
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A moment later, he silently handed the 
As nearly as I could make 
out, there were five marks on the dust of the 
sill. 

‘Finger-prints!” I exclaimed. “Some 
one has been clinging to the edge of the 
ledge.” 

“In that case,” Craig observed quietly, 
“there would have been only four prints.” 

I looked again, puzzled. The prints were 
flat and well separated. 

“No,” he added, “not finger-prints—toe- 
prints.” 

‘“Toe-prints?”’ I echoed. 

Before he could reply, Craig had dashed 
out of the room, around, and under the 
window. ‘There, he was carefully going over 
the soft earth around the bushes below. 

‘What are you looking for?” I asked, 
joining him. 

“Some one—perhaps two—has_ been 
here,” he remarked, almost under his breath. 
“One, at least, has removed his shoes. 
See those shoe-prints up to this point? The 
print of a boot-heel in soft earth shows the 
position and contour of every nail-head. 
Bertillon has made a collection of such nails, 
certain types, sizes, and shapes used in 
certain boots, showing often what country 
the shoes came from. Even the number 
and pattern are significant. Some fac- 
tories use a fixed number of nails and ar- 
range them in a particular manner. I have 
made my own collectfon of such prints in 
this country. These were American shoes. 
Perhaps the clue will not lead us anywhere, 
though, for I doubt whether it was an 
American foot.” 

Kennedy continued to study the marks. 

‘“‘He removed his shoes—either to help 
in climbing or to prevent noise—ah—here’s 
the foot! Strange—see how small it is— 
and broad, how prehensile the toes—almost 
like fingers. Surely that foot could never 
have been encased in American shoes all its 
life. I shall make plaster casts of these, 
to preserve later.” 

He was still scouting about on hands and 
knees in the dampness of the rhododen- 
drons. Suddenly he reached his long 


arm in among the shrubs and picked up a 
little reed stick. On the end of it was a 
small cylinder of buff brown. 
_ He looked at it curiously, dug his nail 
into the soft mass, then rubbed his nail 
over the tip of his tongue gingerly. 

With a wry face, as if the taste were 


extremely acrid, he moistened his handker- 
chief and wiped off his tongue vigorously. 

“Even that minute particle that was on 
my nail makes my tongue tingle and feel 
numb,” he remarked, still rubbing. ‘Let 
us go back again. I want to see Bernardo.” 

“Had he any visitors during the day?” 
queried Kennedy, as he reentered the 
ghastly little room, while the curator stood 
outside, completely unnerved by the tragedy 
which had been so close to him without 
his apparently knowing it. Kennedy was 
squeezing out from the little wound on 
Northrop’s neck a few drops of liquid on a 
sterilized piece of glass. 

‘““No; no one,” Bernardo answered, after 
a moment. 

“Did you see any one in the museum 
who looked suspicious?”’ asked Kennedy, 
watching Bernardo’s face keenly. 

““No,” he hesitated. ‘‘ There were several 
people wandering about among the exhibits, 
of course. One, I recall, late in the ‘after- 
noon, was a little dark-skinned woman, 
rather good-looking.” 

“A Mexican?”’ 

“Yes, I should say so. Not of Spanish 
descent, though. She was rather of the 
Indian type. She seemed to be much in- 
terested in the various exhibits, asked me 
several questions, very intelligently, too. 
Really, I thought she was trying to—er— 
flirt with me.” 

He shot a glance at Craig, half of con- 
fession, half of embarrassment. 

“And—oh, yes—there was another—a 
man, a little man, as I recall, with shaggy 
hair. He looked like a Russian to me. I 
remember, because he came to the door, 
peered around hastily, and went away. I 
thought he might have got into the wrong 
part of the building and went to direct 
him right—but before I could get out into 
the hall, he was gone. I remember, too, 
that, as J turned, the woman had followed 
me and soon was asking other questions— 
which, I will admit—I was glad to answer.” 

“Was Northrop in his room while these 
people were here?” 

“Ves; he had locked the door so that 
none of the students or visitors could dis- 
turb him.” 

“Evidently the woman was diverting 
your attention while the man entered 
Northrop’s room by the window,” rumi- 
nated Craig, as we stood for a moment in 
the outside doorway. 
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He had already telephoned to our old 
friend Doctor Leslie, the coroner, to take 
charge of the case, and now was ready to 
leave. The news had spread, and the 
janitor of the building was waiting to lock 
the campus door to keep back the crowd of 
students and others. 

Our next duty was the painful one of 
breaking the news to Mrs. Northrop. I 
shall pass it over. Perhaps no one could 
have done it more gently than Kennedy. 
She did not cry. She was simply dazed. 
Fortunately her mother was with her, had 
been, in fact, ever since Northrop had gone 
on the expedition. 

‘““Why should any one want to steal tab- 
lets of old Mixtec inscriptions?” I asked 
thoughtfully, as we walked sadly over the 
campus in the direction of the chemistry 
building. “Have they a sufficient value, 
even on appreciative Fifth Avenue, to 
warrant murder?” 

“Well,” he remarked, “it does seem in- 
comprehensible. Yet people do just such 
things. The psychologists tell us that 
there is a veritable mania for possessing 
such curios. However, it is possible that 
there may be some deeper significance in 
this case,” he added, his face puckered in 
thought. 

Who was the mysterious Mexican woman, 
who the shaggy Russian, I asked myself. 
Clearly, at least, if she existed at all, she 
was one of the millions not of Spanish but 
of Indian descent in the country south of us. 
As I reasoned it out, it seemed to me as if 
she must have been an accomplice. She 
could not have got into Northrop’s room 
either before or after Doctor Bernardo left. 
Then, too, the toe- and shoe-prints were not 
hers. But, I figured, she certainly had a 
part in the plot. 

While I was engaged in the vain effort 
to unravel the tragic affair by pure reason, 
Kennedy was at work with practical science. 

He began by examining the little dark 
cylinder on the end of the reed. On a 
piece of the stuff, broken off, he poured a 
dark liquid from a _ brown-glass_ bottle. 
Then he placed it under a microscope. 

“Microscopically,” he said slowly, “it 
consists almost wholly of minute, clear 
granules which give a blue reaction with 
iodine. They are starch. Mixed with 


them are some larger starch granules, a few 
plant - cells, 
foreign particles. 


fibrous matter, and other 
And then, there is the 


substance that gives that acrid, numbing 
taste.” He appeared to be vacantly study- 
ing the floor. 

“What do you think it is?” 
unable to restrain myself. 

“Aconite,” he answered slowly, “of 
which the active principle is the deadly 
poisonous alkaloid, aconitin.” ° 

He walked over and pulled down a well- 
thumbed standard work on_ toxicology, 
turned the pages, then began to read aloud: 


I asked, 


Pure aconitin is probably the most actively 
poisonous substance with which we are acquainted, 
and, if administered hypodeimically, the alkaloid 
is even more powerfully poisonous than when taken 
by the mouth. 

As in the case of most of the poisonous alka- 
loids, aconitin does not produce any decidedly char- 
acteristic post-mortem appearances. There is no 
way to distinguish it from other alkaloids, in fact, 
no reliable chemical test. The physiological effects 
before death are all that can be relied on. 

Owing to its exceeding toxic nature, the smallness 
of the dose required to produce death, and the lack 
of tests for recognition, aconitin possesses rather 
more interest in legal medicine than most other 
poisons. 

‘It is one of the few substances which, in the 
present state of toxicology, might be criminally ad- 
ministered and leave no positive evidence of the 
crime. If a small but fatal dose of the poison were 
to be given, especially if it were administered hy- 
podermically, the chances of its detection in the 
body after death would be practically none. 


I was looking at him fixedly as the dia- 
bolical nature of what must have happened 
sank into my mind. “Here was a poison that 
defied detection. I could see by the look 
on Craig’s face that that problem, alone, 
was enough to absorb his attention. He 
seemed fully to realize that we had to deal 
with a criminal so clever that he might 
never be brought to justice. 

An idea flashed over me. 

“How about the letters?” I suggested. 

“Good, Walter!” he exclaimed. 

He untied the package which Mrs. Nor- 
throp had given him and glanced quickly 
over one after another of the letters. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, fairly devouring one 
dated at Mitla. “Listen—it tells abou 
Northrop’s work and goes on: 


I have been much interested in a cavern, or sub 
ierranco, here, in the shape of a cross, each arm of 
which extends for some twelve feet underground. 
In the center it is guarded by a block of stone pop- 
ularly called “the Pillar of Death.” ‘There is a 
superstition that whoever embraces it will die before 
the sun goes down. 

From the subterraneo is said to lead a long, undet- 
ground passage across the court to another su 
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terranean chamber which is full of Mixtec treasure. 
Treasure hunters have dug all around it, and it is 
said that two old Indians, only, know of the im- 
mense amount of buried gold and silver, but that 
they will not reveal it. 


I started up. Here was the missing link 
which I had been waiting for. 

“There, at least, is the motive,” I 
blurted out. “That is why Bernardo was 
so reticent. Northrop, in his innocence of 
heart, had showed him that inscription.” 

Kennedy said nothing as he finally 
tied up the little packet of letters and 
locked it in his safe. He was not 
given to hasty generalizations; 
neither was he one who 
clung doggedly to a pre- 
conceived theory. 

It was still early in the 
afternoon. Craig and I 
decided to drop into the 
museum again in order to 
see Doctor Bernardo. He 
was not there, and we sat 
down to wait. 

Just then the letter- 

box in the door clicked. 
It was the postman on his 
rounds. Kennedy walked 
over and picked up the 
letter. 

The postmark bore the 
words, ‘“‘ Mexico City,” and 
a date somewhat later than 
that on which Northrop 
had left Vera Cruz. In the 
lower corner, underscored, 
were the words, ‘ Personal 
—Urgent.” 

“Td like to know what is 
in that,’ remarked Craig, turning 
it over and over. 

He appeared to be considering some- 
thing, for he rose suddenly and shoved the 
letter into his pocket. , 

I followed, and a few moments later, 
across the campus in his laboratory, he was 
working quickly over an X-ray apparatus. 
He had placed the letter in it. 

“These are what are known as ‘low’ 
tubes,” he explained. “They give out 
‘soft rays.’” He continued to work for a 
lew moments, then handed me the letter. 

“ Now, Walter,” he said, “if you will just 
hurry back to the museum and replace that 
letter, I think I will have something that 
will astonish you—though whether it will 
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have any bearing on the case, remains 
to be seen.”’ 

“What is it?” I asked, a few minutes 
later, when I had rejoined him, after re- 
turning the letter. He was poring intently 
over what looked like a negative. 

“The possibility of reading the contents 
of documents inclosed in a sealed envelope,” 
he replied, still studying the shadowgraph 
closely, “has already been established by 
the well-known English scientist, Doctor 
Hall Edwards. He has been experimenting 
with the method of using X-rays recently 
discovered by a German scientist, by which 
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radiographs of very thin substances, such 
as a sheet of paper, a leaf, an insect’s body, 
may be obtained. These thin substances 
through which the rays used formerly to 
pass without leaving an impression, can now 
be radiographed.” 

I looked carefully as he traced out some- 
thing on the negative. On it it was easily 
possible, following his guidance, to read 
the words inscribed on the sheet of paper 
inside. So admirably defined were all 
the details that even the gum on the en- 
velop and the edges of the sheet of paper 
inside the envelop could be distinguished. 
_“Any letter written with ink having a 
mineral basis can be radiographed,”’ added 
Craig. “Even when the sheet is folded in 
the usual way, it is possible, by taking a 
radiograph stereoscopically, to distinguish 
the writing, every detail standing out in 
relief. Besides, it can be greatly magnified, 
which aids in deciphering it if it is indis- 
tinct or jumbled up. Some of it looks like 
mirror-writing. Ah,’ he added, “here’s 
something interesting!”’ 

Together we managed to trace out the 
contents of several paragraphs, of which 
the significant parts were as follows: 


I am expecting that my friend Sefiora Herreria 
will be in New York by the time you receive this, 
and should she call on you, I know you will accord 
her every courtesy. She has been in Mexico City 
for a few days, having just returned from Mitla, 
where she met Professor Northrop. It is rumored 
that Professor Northrop has succeeded in smuggling 
out of the country a very important stone bearing 
an inscription which, I understand, is of more than 
ordinary interest. I do not know anything defi- 
nite about it, as Sefora Herreria is very reticent 
on the matter, but depend on you to find out if 
possible and let me know of it 

According to the rumors and the statements of 
the sejora, it seems that Northrop has taken an un- 
fair advantage of the situation down in Oajaca, and 
I suppose she and others who know about the in- 
scription feel that it is really the possession of the 
government. 

You will find that the sc#ora is an accomplished 

antiquarian and scholar. Like many others down 
here just now, she has a high regard for the Japan- 
ese. As you know, there exists a natural sympathy 
between some Mexicans and Japanese, owing to 
what is believed to be a common origin of the two 
races. ‘ 
In spite of the assertions of many to the con- 
trary, there is little doubt left in the minds of stu- 
dents that the Indian races which have peopled 
Mexico were of Mongolian stock. Many words in 
some dialects are easily understood by Chinese immi- 
grants. A secretary of the Japanese legation here 
was able recently to decipher old Mixtec inscrip- 
tions found in the ruins of Mitla. 

Senora Herreria has been much interested in 





establishing the relationship and, I understand, is 
acquainted with a Japanese curio dealer in New 
York who recently visited Mexico for the same pur- 
pose. I believe that she wishes to collaborate with 
him on a monograph on the subject, which is ex- 
pected to have a powerful effect on the public 
opinion both here and at Tokyo. 

In regard to the inscription which Northrop has 
taken with him, I rely on you to keep me informed. 
There seems to be a great deal of mystery connected 
with it, and I am simply hazarding a guess as to its 
nature. If it should prove to be something which 
might interest either the Japanese or ourselves, you 
can see how important it may be, especially in view 
of the forthcoming mission of General Francisco to 
Tokyo. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. Emiio SANCHEZ, Director. 

“Bernardo is a Mexican,” I exclaimed, 
as Kennedy finished reading, ‘and there 
can be no doubt that the woman he men- 
tioned was this Sefora Herreria.”’ 

Kennedy said nothing, but seemed to 
be weighing the various paragraphs in the 
letter. 

“Still,” I observed, “so far, the only one 
against whom we have any direct sus- 
picion in the case is the shaggy Russian, 
whoever he is.” 

‘‘A man whom Bernardo says looked like 
a Russian,” corrected Craig. 

He was pacing the laboratory restlessly. 

“This is becoming quite an international 
affair,” he remarked finally, pausing before 
me, his hat on. ‘Would you like to relax 
your mind by a little excursion among the 
curio shops of the city? I know something 
about Japanese curios—more, perhaps, than 
I do of Mexican. It may amuse us, even 
if it doesn’t help in solving the mystery. 
Meanwhile, I shall make arrangements for 
shadowing Bernardo. I want to know just 
how he acts after he reads that letter.” 

He paused long enough to telephone his 
instructions to an up-town detective agency 
which could be depended on for such mere 
routine work, then joined me with the 
significant remark: ‘ Blood is thicker than 
water, anyhow, Walter. Still, even if the 
Mexicans are influenced by sentiment, I 
hardly think that would account for the 
interest of our friends from across the water 
in the matter.” 

I do not know how many of the large and 
small curio shops of the city we visited that 
afternoon. At another time, I should have 
enjoyed the visits immensely, for any one 
seeking articles of beauty will find the an- 
tique shops of Fifth and Fourth Avenues 
and the side streets well worth visiting. 
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We came, at length, to one, asmall, 
quaint, dusty rookery, down in a basement, 
entered almost directly from the street. 
It bore over the door a little gilt sign which 
read simply, “*Sato’s.” 

As we entered, I could not help being 
impressed by the wealth of articles in 
beautiful cloisonné enamel, mother of 
pearl, lacquer, and champlevé. There were 
beautiful little koros, or incense burners, 
vases, and teapots. There were enamels in- 
crusted, translucent, and painted, works of 
the famous Namikawa, of Kyoto, and 
Namikawa, of Tokyo. Satsuma _ vases, 
splendid and rare examples of the potter’s 
art, crowded gorgeously embroidered screens 
depicting all sorts of brilliant scenes, among 
others the sacred Fujiyama rising in the 
stately distance. Sato himself greeted us 
with a ready smile and bow. 

“Tam just looking for a few things to add 
to my den,” explained Kennedy, adding, 
— in particular, but merely what- 

r he appens to strike my fancy.” 

‘Surely, then, you have come to the right 
ae ' greeted Sato. “If there is anything 
that interests you, I shall be glad to show it.” 

‘Thank you,” replied Craig. ‘‘ Don’t let 
me trouble you with your other customers. 
I will call on you if I see anything.” 

For several minutes, Craig and I busied 
ourselves looking about, and we did not 
have to feign interest, either. 

“Oiten things are not as represented,” he 
whispered to me, after awhile, “but a con- 
noisseur can tell spurious goods. These 
are the real thing, mostly.” 

‘Not one in fifty can tell the difference,” 
put in the voice of Sato, at his elbow. 

‘Well, you see I happen to know,’ C raig 
replied, not the least disconcerted. “You 
can’t always be too sure.” 

A laugh and a shrug was Sato’s answer. 
“It’s well all are not so keen,” he said, 
with a frank acknowledgnient that he was 
not above sharp practises. 

I glanced now and then at the expres- 
sionless face of the curio dealer. Was it 
merely the natural blankness of his counte- 
nance that impressed me, or was there, in 
fact, something deep and dark hidden in it, 
something of “East is East and West is 
West” which I did not and could not under- 
Stand? Craig was ae the bronzes. 
He had paused before one, a square metal 
fire-screen of odd design, with the title on 
a card, “ Japan Gazing at the World.” 
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It represented Japan as an eagle, with 
beak and talons ot burnished gold, resting 
on a rocky island about which great waves 
dashed. The bird had an air of dignity and 
conscious pride in its strength, as it looked 
out at the world, a globe revolving in space. 

“Do you suppose there is anything sig- 
nificant in that?” I asked, pointing to the 
continent of North America, also in gold 
and prominently in view. 

‘Ah, honorable sir,” answered Sato, be- 
fore Kennedy could reply, “the artist in- 
tended by that to indicate Japan’s friendli- 
ness for America and America’s greatness.” 

He was inscrutable. It seemed as if he 
were watching our every move, and yet it 
was done with a polite cordiality that could 
not give offense. 

Behind some bronzes of the Japanese 
Hercules destroying the demons and other 
mythical heroes, was a large alcove, or 
tokonoma, decorated with peacock-, stork-, 
and crane-panels. Carvings and lacquer 
added to the beauty of it. A miniature 
chrysanthemum garden heightened the illu- 
sion. Carved hinokit wood framed the 
panels, and the roof was supported by col- 
umns in the old Japanese style, the whole 
being a compromise between the very sim- 
ple and quiet and the polychromatic. The 
dark woods, the lanterns, the floor-tiles of 
dark red, and the cushions of rich gold and 
yellow were most alluring. It had the 
genuine fascination of the Orient. 

“Will the gentlemen drink a little sake?” 
Sato asked politely. 

Craig thanked him and said that we 
would. 

“Otaka!” Sato called. 

A peculiar, almost white-skinned attend- 
ant answered, and a moment later produced 
four cups and poured out the rice brandy, 
taking» his own quietly, apart from us. 
I watched him drink, curiously. He took 
the cup; then, with a long piece of carved 
wood, he dipped into the sake, shaking a 
few drops on the floor to the four quarters. 
Finally, with a deft sweep, he lifted his 
heavy mustache with the piece of wood and 
drank off the draft almost without taking 
breath. 

He was a peculiar man of middle height, 
with a shock of dark, tough, wooly hair, 
well formed and not bad-looking, with a 
robust general physique, as if his ancestors 
had been meat-eaters. His forehead was 
narrow and sloped backward; the cheek- 
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bones were prominent; nose hooked, broad 
and wide, with strong nostrils; mouth 
large, with thick lips, and not very promi- 
nent chin. His eyes were perhaps the most 
noticeable feature. They were dark gray, 
almost like those of a European. 

As Otaka withdrew with the empty cups, 
we rose to continue our inspection of the 
wonders of the shop. There were ivories 
of all descriptions. Here was a two-handed 
sword, with a very large ivorv handle, 
a weirdly carved scabbard, and wonderful 
steel blade. By the expression of Craig’s 
face, Sato knew that he had made a sale. 

Craig had been rummaging among some 
warlike instruments which Sato, with the 
instincts of a true salesman, was now dis- 
playing, and had picked up a bow. It was 
short, very strong, and made of pine wood. 
He held it horizontally and twanged the 
string. I looked up in time to catch a 
pleased expression on the face of Otaka. 

‘““Most people would have held it the 
other way,” commented Sato. 

Craig said nothing, but was examining 
an arrow, almost twenty inches long and 
thick, made of cane, with a point of metal 
very sharp but badly fastened. He fin- 
gered the deep blood-groove in the scooplike 
head of the arrow and looked at it carefully. 

“T’ll take that,” he said, ‘‘only I wish it 
were one with the regular reddish-brown 
Jump in it.”’ 

“Oh, but, honorable sir,’ apologized 
Sato, “the Japanese law prohibits that, 
now. There are few of those, and they are 
very valuable.” 

“T suppose so,” agreed Craig. ‘This 
will do, though. You have a wonderful 
shop here, Sato. Some time, when I feel 
richer, I mean to come in again. No, thank 
you, you need not send them; I'll carry 
them.” 

We bowed ourselves out, promising to 
come again when Sato received a new con- 
signment from the Orient which he was 
expecting. 

“That other Jap is a peculiar fellow,” I 
observed, as we walked along up-town again. 

‘He isn’t a Jap,” remarked Craig. ‘He 
is an Ainu, one of the aborigines who have 
been driven northward into the island of 
Yezo.” 

‘An Ainu?”’ I repeated. 

“Yes. Generally ‘thought, now, to be 


a white race and nearer of kin to Europeans 
The Japanese have pushed 


than Asiatics. 


them northward and are now trying to 
civilize them. They are a dirty, hairy 
race, but when they are brought under 
civilizing influences they adapt themselves 
to their environment and make very good 
servants. Still, they are on about the lowest 
scale of humanity.” 

“T thought Otaka was very mild,” I 
commented. 

“They are a most inoffensive and peace- 
able people, usually,” he answered, “ good- 
natured and amenable to authority. But 
they become dangerous when driven to de- 
spair by cruel treatment. The Japanese 
government is very considerate of them 
but not all Japanese are.” 

Far into the night, Craig was engaged in 
some very delicate and minute microscopic 
work in the laboratory. 

We were about to leave when there was a 
gentle tap on the door. Kennedy opened 
it and admitted a young man, the operative 
of the detective agency who had been shad- 
owing Bernardo. His report was very 
brief, but, to me at least, significant. 
Bernardo, on his return to the museum, 
had evidently read the letter, which had 
agitated him very much, for a few moments 
later he hurriedly left and went down-town 
to the Prince Henry Hotel. The operative 
had casually edged up to the desk and over- 
heard whom he asked for. It was Sefiora 
Herreria. Once again, later in the evening, 
he had asked for her, but she was still out. 

It was quite early the next morning, 
when Kennedy had resumed his careful 
microscopic work, that the telephone-bell 
rang, and he answered it mechanically. 
But a moment later a look of intense sur- 
prise crossed his face. 

“Tt was from Doctor Leslie,” he an- 
nounced, hanging up the receiver quickly. 
“He has a most peculiar case which he 
wants me to see—a woman.”’ 

Kennedy called a cab, ‘and, at,a furious 
pace, we dashed across the city and down to 
the Metropolitan Hospital, where Doctor 
Leslie was waiting. He met us eagerly 
and conducted us to a little room where, 
lying motionless on a bed, was a wonian. 

She was a striking-looking woman, dark 
of hair and skin, and in life she must have 
been sensuously attractive. But now her 
face was drawn and contorted—with the 
same ghastly look that had been on the 
face of Northrop. 

“She died in a cab,” explained Doctor 
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Leslie, “before they could get her to the 
hospital. At first, they suspected the cab 
driver. But he seems to have proved his 
innocence. He picked her up last night on 
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complain of something about her mouth and 
head. Her face was drawn and shrunken; 
her hands were cold and clammy, and then 
convulsions came on. Fe called an ambu- 


| 


Such a sight as greeted us, I shall never forget. There, in his big desk-chair, sat Northrop, ab~ 
solutely rigid, the most horribly contorted look on his features that I have ever seen 


Fifth Avenue, reeling—thought she was 
intoxicated. And, in fact, he seems to have 
been right. Our tests have shown a great 
deal of alcohol present, but nothing like 
enough to have had such a serious effect.” 

“She told nothing of herself?” asked 
Kennedy. 

“No; she was pretty far gone when the 
cabby answered her signal. All he could 
get out of her was a word that sounded like 
‘Curio—curio.? He says she seemed to 


lance, but she was past saving when it ar- 
rived. ‘The numbness seemed to have ex- 
tended over all her body; swallowing was 
impossible; there was entire loss of her 
voice as well as sight, and death took place 
by syncope.” 

“Have you any clue to the cause of her 
death?” asked Craig. 

“Well, it might have been some trouble 
with her heart, I suppose,” remarked Doc- 
tor Leslie tentatively. 
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“Oh, she looks strong that way. No, 
hardly anything organic.” 

“Well, then I thought she looked like a 
Mexican,” went on Doctor Leslie. ‘It 
might be some new tropical disease. I 
confess I don’t know. The fact is,” he 
added, lowering his voice, ‘“‘I had my own 
theory about it until a few moments ago. 
That was why I called you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Craig, 
evidently bent on testing his own theory 
by the other’s ignorance. 

Doctor Leslie made no answer immedi- 
ately, but raised the sheet which covered her 
body and disclosed, in the fleshy part of the 
upper arm, a curious little red swollen mark 
with a couple of drops of darkened blood. 

“T thought at first,” he added, “‘that we 
had at last a genuine ‘poisoned needle’ case. 
You see, that looked like it. But I have 
made all the tests for curare and strychnin 
without results.” 

At the mere suggestion, a procession of 
hypodermic-needle and white-slavery stories 
flashed before me. 

‘“But,”’ objected Kennedy, ‘clearly this 
was not a case of kidnaping. It is a case 
of murder. Have you tested for the ordi- 
nary poisons?” 

Doctor Leslie shook his head. ‘There 
was no poison,” he said, “absolutely none 
that any of our tests could discover.” 

Kennedy bent over and squeezed out a 
few drops of liquid from the wound on 
a microscope-slide, and covered them. 

“You have not identified her yet,’ he 
added, looking up. “I think you will find, 
Leslie, that there is a Sefiora Herreria regis- 
tered at the Prince Henry who is missing, 
and that this woman will agree with the 
description of her. Anyhow, I wish you 
would look it up and let me know.” 

Half an hour later, Kennedy was prepar- 
ing to continue his studies with the micro- 
scope when Doctor Bernardo entered. He 
seemed most solicitous to know what prog- 
ress was being made on the case, and, al- 
though Kennedy did not tell much, still 
he did not discourage conversation on the 
subject. 

When we came in the night before, Craig 
had unwrapped and tossed down the Jap- 
anese sword and the Ainu bow and arrow 
on a table, and it was not long before they 
attracted Bernardo’s attention. 

“T see you are a collector, yourself,” he 
ventured, picking them up. 


“Yes,” answered Craig, offhand; “I 
picked them up yesterday at Sato’s. You 
know the place?” 

“Oh, yes, I know Sato,” answered the 
curator, seemingly without the slightest 
hesitation. ‘‘He has been in Mexico—is 
quite a student.” 

“And the other man, Otaka?” 

“Other man—Otaka? You mean his 
wife?” 

I saw Kennedy check a motion of sur- 
prise and came to the rescue with the 
natural question: ‘His wife—with a beard 
and mustache?” 

It was Bernardo’s turn to be surprised. 
He looked at me a moment, then saw that 
I meant it, and suddenly his face lighted up. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “that must have 
been on account of the immigration laws or 
something of the sort. Otaka is his wife. 
The Ainus are much sought after by the 
Japanese as wives. The women, you know, 
have a custom of tattooing mustaches on 
themselves. It is hideous, but they think 
it is beautiful.” 

“T know,” I pursued, watching Kennedy’s 
interest in our conversation, “but this was 
not tattooed.” 

‘Well, then, it must have been false,”’ in- 
sisted Bernardo. 

The curator chatted a few moments, 
during which I expected Kennedy to lead 
the conversation around to Sefiora Herreria. 
But he did not, evidently fearing to show his 
hand. 

“What did you make of it?” I asked, 
when he had gone. “Is he trying to hide 
something?’”’ 

“T think he has simplified the case,” 
remarked Craig, leaning back, his hands be- 
hind his head, gazing up ‘at the ceiling. 
“Hello, here’s Leslie! What did you find, 
Doctor?” The coroner had entered with a 
look of awe on his face, as if Kennedy had 
directed him by some sort of necromancy. 

“Tt was Sefiora Herreria!”’ he exclaimed. 
‘She has been missing from the hotel ever 
since late yesterday afternoon. What do 
you think of it?” 

“T thinky’ replied Kennedy, speaking 
slowly and deliberately, “that it is very 
much like the Northrop case. You haven't 
taken that up yet?” 

“Only superficially. What do you make 
of it?” asked the coroner. ; 

“T had an idea that it might be aconitin 
poisoning,” he said. 
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Leslie glanced at him keenly for a mo- 
ment. ‘Then you'll never prove anything 
in the laboratory,” he said. 

“There are more ways of catching a 
criminal, Leslie,” put in Craig, “than are 
set down in the medico-legal text-books. 
I shall depend on you and Jameson to 
gather together a rather cosmopolitan crowd 
here to-night.” 

He said it with a quiet confidence which I 
could not gainsay, although I did not under- 
stand. However, mostly with the official 
aid of Doctor Leslie, I followed out his in- 
structions, and it was indeed a strange 
party that assembled that night. There 
were Doctor Bernardo; Sato, the curio 
dealer; Otaka, the Ainu, and ourselves. 
Mrs. Northrop, of course, could not come. 

“Mexico,” began Craig, after he had said 
a few words explaining why he had brought 
us together, “is full of historical treasure. 
To all intents and purposes, the govern- 
ment says, ‘Come and dig.’ But when 
there are finds, then the government swoops 
down on them for its own national museum. 
The finder scarcely gets a chance to export 
them. However, now seemed to be the time 
to Professor Northrop to smuggle his finds 
out of the country. 

“But evidently it could not be done 
without exciting all kinds of rumors and 
suspicions. Stories seem to have spread 
far and fast about what he had discovered. 
He realized the unsettled condition of the 
country—perhaps wanted to confirm his 
reading of a certain inscription by consul- 
tation with one scholar whom he thought 
he could trust. At any rate, he came home.” 
_Kennedy paused, making use of the 
silence for emphasis. ‘You have all read 
of the wealth that Cortez found in Mexico. 
Where are the gold and silver of the con- 
quistadores? Gone to the melting-pot, cen- 
turies ago. But is there none left? The 
Indians believe so. There dre persons who 
would stop at nothing—even at murder of 
American professors, murder of their own 
comrades, to get at the secret.” 

He laid his hand almost lovingly on his 
powerful little microscope as he resumed on 
another line of evidence. 

“And while we are on the subject of 
murders, two very similar deaths have 
occurred,” he went on. “It is of no use to 
try to gloss them over. Frankly, I sus- 
pected that they might have been caused 
by aconite poisoning. But, in the case of 
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such poisoning, not only is the lethal dose 
very small but our chemical methods of de- 
tection are nil. The dose of the active 
principle, aconitin nitrate, is about one 
six-hundredth of a grain. There are no 
color-tests, no reactions, as in the case of 
the other organic poisons.”’ 

I wondered what he was driving at. Was 
there, indeed, no test? Had the murderer 
used the safest of poisons—one that left no 
clue? I looked covertly at Sato’s face. It 
was impassive. Doctor Bernardo was visi- 
bly uneasy as Kennedy proceeded. Cool 
enough up to the time of the mention of the 
treasure, I fancied, now, that he was growing 
more and more nervous. 

Craig laid down on the table the reed stick 
with the little darkened cylinder on the end. 

“That,” he said, “‘is a little article which 
I picked up beneath Northrop’s window 
yesterday. It is a piece of anno-noki, or 
bushi.”” I fancied I saw just a glint of satis- 
faction in Otaka’s eyes. 

“Like many _ barbarians,” continued 
Craig, “the Ainus from time immemorial 
have prepared virulent poisons with which 
they charged their weapons of the chase and 
warfare. The formulas for the prepara- 
tions, as in the case of other arrow-poisons 
of other tribes, are known only to certain 
members, and the secret is passed down from 
generation to generation as an heirloom, as 


it were. But in this case, it is no longer a 
secret. It has now been proved that the 


active principle of this poison is aconite.”’ 

“Tf that is the case,” broke in Doctor 
Leslie, “it is hopeless to connect any one 
directly in that way with these murders. 
There is no test for aconitin.” 

I thought Sato’s face was more composed 
and impassive than ever. Doctor Ber- 
nardo, however, was plainly excited. 

“What—no test—none?” asked Ken- 
nedy, leaning forward eagerly. Then, as if 
he could restrain the answer to his own 
question no longer, he shot out: “How 
about the new starch-test just discovered by 
Professor Reichert, of the University of 
Pennsylvania? Doubtless you never 
dreamed that starch may be a means of 
detecting the nature of a poison in obscure 
cases in criminology, especially in cases 
where the quantity of poison necessary 
to cause death is so minute that no trace 
of it can be found in the blood. 

“The starch-method is a new and ex- 
tremely inviting subject tome. The peculi- 
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* Surely, then, you have come to the right shop,” greeted Sato. “If there is anything 
that interests you, I shall be glad to show it” 






















distinctive of the plant as are those of the 
hemoglobin crystals in the blood of an ani- 
mal. I have analyzed the evidence of my 
microscope in this case thoroughly. When 
the arrow-poison is introduced: subcutane- 
ously—say, by a person shooting a poisoned 
dart, which he afterward removes in order 
to destroy the evidence—the lethal constit- 
uents are rapidly absorbed. 

“But the starch remains in the wound. 
It can be recovered and studied micro- 
scopically and can be definitely recognized. 
Doctor Reichert has published a study of 
twelve hundred such starches from all sorts 
of plants. In this case, it not only proves 
to be aconitin but the starch granules 
themselves can be recognized. They came 
from this piece of arrow-poison.” 

Every eye was fixed on him now. 

“ Besides,” he rapped out, “‘in the soft soil 
beneath the window of Professor North- 
rop’s room, I found footprints. I have only 
to compare the impressions I took there and 
those of the people in this room, to prove 
that, while the real murderer stood guard 
below the window, he sent some one more 
nimble up the rain-pipe to shoot the poisoned 
dart at Professor Northrop, and, later, to let 
down a rope by which he, the instigator, 
could gain the room, remove the dart, and 
obtain the key to the treasure he sought.” 

Kennedy was looking straight at Pro- 
fessor Bernardo. 

“A friend of mine in Mexico has written 
me about an inscription,’ he burst out. 
“I received the letter only to-day. As 
nearly as I can gather, there was an im- 
pression that some of Northrop’s stuff 
would be valuable in proving the alleged 
kinship between Mexico and Japan, perhaps 
to arouse hatred of the United States.” 

“Yes—that is all very well,” insisted 
Kennedy. ‘But how about the treasure?” 

“Treasure?”’ repeated Bernardo, looking 
from one of us to another. 

“Yes,” pursued Craig relentlessly, “the 





treasure. You are an expert in reading the 
hieroglyphics. By your own statement, 


you and Northrop had been going over the 

stuff he had sent up. You know it.” 
Bernardo gave a quick glance from Ken- 

nedy to me. Evidently he saw that the 

Secret was out. 

t “Ves,” he said huskily, in a low tone, 
Northrop and I were to follow the direc- 
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arities of the starch of any plant are quite as 
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tions after we had plotted them out and 
were to share it together on the next expedi- 
tion, which I could direct as a Mexican 
without so much suspicion. I should still 
have shared it with his widow if this un- 
fortunate affair had not exposed the secret.”’ 

Bernardo had risen earnestly. 

“Kennedy,” he cried, “before God, if 
you will get back that stone and keep the 
secret from going further than this room, 
I will prove what I have said by dividing 
the Mixtec treasure with Mrs. Northrop and 
making her one of the richest widows in the 
country!” 

“That is what I wanted to be sure of,” 
nodded Craig. “Bernardo, Sefiora Her- 
reria, of whom your friend wrote to you 
from Mexico, has been murdered in the 
same way that Professor Northrop was. 
Otaka was sent by her husband to murder 
Northrop, in order that they might obtain 
the so-called ‘Pillar of Death’ and the key 
to the treasure. Then, when the sefora 
was no doubt under the influence of sake in 
the pretty little Oriental bower at the curio 
shop, a quick jab, and Otaka had removed 
one who shared the secret with them.” 

He had turned and faced the pair. 

“Sato,” he added, “you played on the 
patriotism of the sezora until you wormed 
from her the treasure-secret. Evidently 
rumors of it had spread from Mexican 
Indians to Japanese visitors. And then, 
Otaka, all jealousy over one whom she, no 
doubt, justly considered a rival, completed 
your work by sending her forth to die, un- 
known, on the street. Walter, ring up First 
Deputy O’Connor. The stone is hidden 
somewhere in the curio shop. We can find 
it without Sato’s help. The quicker such 
a criminal is lodged safely in jail, the better 
for humanity.” 

Sato was on his feet, advancing cautiously 
toward Craig. I knew the dangers, now, 
of anno-noki, as well as the wonders of ju- 
jutsu, and, with a leap, I bounded past 
Bernardo and between Sato and Kennedy. 

How it happened, I don’t know, but, an 
instant later, I was sprawling. 

Before I could recover myself, before 
even Craig had a chance to pull the hair- 
trigger of his little automatic, Sato had 
seized the Ainu arrow-poison from the table, 
had bitten the little cylinder in half, and 
had crammed the other half into the 
mouth of Otaka. 












A Fighting Solon 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


ORN in Chicago, June, 1875, he is 
in his thirty-ninth year. He was 
baptized ‘John Edward,” and his 
father was a policeman—a brave 

and upright officer. He left his son noth- 
ing beyond a reputation without a stain, 
‘being murdered when young Owens had 
hardly touched thirteen. It was in a battle 
with a brace of gun-carrying bandits. 

Young Owens, fatherless at thirteen, had 
the signal advantage of a great mother. In 
her he was to find his sheet-anchor, for both 
his blood and his  bringing-up. When 
wasn’t this true? No man, and turn the 
pages of history while you will, has ever 
been a great man who hadn’t a great mother. 
The father is not so important. 

Young Owens passed _ his 
what regions along Milwaukee Avenue 
were known as the “Polish Patch.” The 
Polish Patch was inhabited by Poles and 
Irish, all warlike. It was fight or stay in 
the house; and young Owens, whose tastes 
were all for out-of-doors and who was vastly 
attracted by such supreme works of nature 
as Goose Island and the clay holes along 
Elston Avenue, grew up to combat as some 
others grow up to wealth. Battle was his 
heritage; and, since he soon learned how to 
hold up his hands, he early became the 
champion for his weight—gnat-weight, I 
should say—of St. Stephen’s parish. Few 
were the tan-yards of that vicinity which 
did not witness his valor. Also, most of 
his fights were the fights of others; for moth- 
ers, solicitous over their offspring, were 
wont to put them under the unconquerable 
wing of young Owens as they adventured 
forth to school. He always accepted the 
trust, and since thereby their perils became 
his perils, their wrongs his wrongs, split 
lips and black eyes were among his boy- 
hood’s most constant adornments. 

Young Owens’ schools were St. Stephen’s 
Parochial and St. Patrick’s Academy. 
Also, once inside the schoolhouse, he 
proved as apt with his books as, in the tan- 
yards and on Goose Island, he was with his 


boyhood in 
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How did he live during these school- 
book days? It was the great heart of his 
mother that opened the way. Some no- 
tion of how she must have worked and 
saved may be gained when you’re told that 
young Owens was not an only child. There 
were five others, three boys and two girls— 
all brothers and sisters to him—and the 
mother, working and saving, compassed the 
education of them all. Well, she is not 
without her reward. Her son, the subject 
of this sketch, holding highest office, hav- 
ing honor among his people, unmarried 
for her sake, lives with her, supports her— 
caring for her and his sisters. 

Young Owens didn’t put in an unbroken 
boyhood boxing, the neighbors’ children 
and poring over the books. He was deep 
in the art of baseball, and held his fielding 
and batting own with such worthies as 
Powell, Frazer, O’Leary, Murray, McGill, 
and “Germany ” Schaeffer, all of whom grew 
up to adorn the big-league nines, catch im- 
possible flies, make unheard-of throws, to 
say nothing of setting fire to the bleachers 
at a batting crisis by filling the breathless 
air with pigskin and splinters, and capping 
the feat with a home run. 

At seventeen, history lays hands on young 
Owens as a messenger about Chicago’s city 
hall. Nights he studied law, to which field 
of human endeavor he was naturally at- 
tracted as promissory of endless contention. 
Later, he enrolled himself with the Lake 
Forest Law School, from which seminary 
he graduated LL. B. in 1896. 

The Irish have the instinct for politics 
that fish have for water. It’s their native 
element. Coincident with his admission 
to the bar, Mr. Owens achieved office and 
began to serve the people as an assistant 
city prosecutor. Two years later, he be- 
came chief assistant, and, in 1900, at the 
unripe age of twenty-five, the town-at-large 
elected him to the main office of city at- 
torney for a term of three years. So it has 
since continued. He became a master in 
chancery, in 1904. In 1910, as a Demo- 
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crat he was elected county judge, his pres- 
ent place, for the term ending December, 
1914. 

In office, Mr. Owens has been and is dis- 
tinguished by the same quenchless fighting 
spirit wherewith, in boyhood’s happy hour, 
he gathered laurels among the tan-yards, 
on Goose Island, and in other nooks and 
corners of Polish Patch. Only, now his 
purpose is broader and higher; he fights 
not for his own hand or the neighbors’ chil- 
dren, but for popular right. 

As the “youngest city attorney Chicago 
ever had,” Mr. Owens came promptly into 
head-on collision with the “‘personal-in- 
jury” ring. There was a formidable flock 
of law-buzzards whose specialty it was to 
sue the city. Did some careless citizen 
stub his incautious toe upon a curbing, or 
bump his inattentive head against a lamp- 
post, these law-buzzards were most eagerly 
ready to draw and file his complaint. 


THE “ PERSONAL INJURY” RING 


Through methods only too well under- 
stood by the dark brotherhood of graft, 
whether in or out of office, the buzzard law- 
yers were singularly successful in obtaining 
settlement from the city. At the rate these 
damage-(?) matters were going when Mr. 
Owens took his oath of office, a few more 
years and Chicago would have landed in the 
lap of a receiver. Mr. Owens broke up this 
buzzard’s roost and saved the town. The 
buzzards, beak and unclean claw, have been 
after him politically ever since. For, than 
a law-buzzard deprived of his prey, there is 
no more rage-racked thing in nature. 

The city, however, instead of annual mil- 
lions, is now paying in damages about one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars a year, 
and doubtless Mr. Owens, who has a pas- 
sion to fight graft, finds in the angry cries 
of the buzzards and the honest treasury dif- 
ference he has brought about, his soul’s 
reward. 

Humanity is in Mr. Roosevelt’s debt for 
those phrases, “ Wealthy Criminal Classes” 
and “ Malefactors of Great Wealth.” Also, 
those classifications are as useful in Illinois 
as ever they were in New York. Traction, 
Gas, and Telephone were and are the Big 
Money devils of Chicago. When Mr. 
Owens became county judge, they had 
owned the town politically since the mem- 
ory of Cook County man ran not to the con- 
trary. Their ebon lieutenants were the 
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Bath-house Johns, the Hinky Dinks, and 
the Roger Sullivans, and their holds of 
vicious strength the river wards. Since 
his elevation to the county judgeship, Mr. 
Owens has greatly gained the bitter disre- 
gard of these Big Money devils. In a gen- 
eral way he has stepped on their satanic 
tails officially, and stood there for weeks at 
a stretch. 

Because I was interested to learn the de- 
tails, I asked an eminent Chicago office- 
holder for the story. Said he: 


WHAT OWENS HAS DONE 


To get at the thing right, you should know that, 
as county judge, Mr Owens presides over the most 
powerful court, considered politically, in the world. 
In his unchecked hands rests the entire election 
machinery of Chicago. And from the first he has 
used his honest power to prevent the big Chicago 
criminals of Traction, Gas, and Telephones from 
skinning the town. Until Mr. Owens took office, 
the lodging-house wards were ruled by half a dozen 
men, and held the absolute balance of power. It 
was this element that defeated Dunne’s reelection 
as mayor, seven years ago. At the last moment, the 
river wards took the Traction money, about two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Busse was 
elected, and the “‘Traction Settlement ordinances” 
were fastened on the city. 

Mr. Owens, elected three years ago, gave the city 
the first clean elections it ever had. He smashed 
the colonizers, repeaters, vote-brokers. He covered 
the river wards with Burns detectives and a thou- 
sand special officers in the city election at which 
Mayor Harrison triumphed over the Sullivan can- 
didate. He brought every lodging-house keeper 
into court. He prevented cadets in the red-light 
district from voting, and sent several to jail. 
Among them was the invincible Hogan of ‘‘ Hogan’s 
Flop.” Hogan was convicted of perjury in connec- 
tion with sworn lists of alleged residents in his 
lodging-house. There was a regular brokerage in 
votes that out-Tammanyed Tammany. There 
used to be a saying that nobody could be nominated 
or elected unless he had the First, Eighteenth, and 
Twenty-first, the river wards. It was with these 
the traction, telephone, and gas companies put 
through their steals. But Owens cleaned up the 
spurious registrations, named honest inspectors, put 
voting-machines into the danger spots and the fear of 
heaven generally into every repeater and colonizer 
in the town. The Big Money thieves of Gas, Trac- 
tion, and Telephones haven’t been able to buy an 
election since Owens took his place as county judge. 
Naturally, they’re hot about it. 

The Owens methods have ever been fearless and 
direct. In 1912, the Democratic county committee- 
men elected by the people held a convention in the 
First Regiment armory, to name delegates to the 
state convention. In an effort to control the meet- 
ing, the gang in the pay of the Big Money rascals 
planned to pack it with their own delegates as 
“contesting” delegates. Owens, as county judge, 
to insure a fair and legal organization of the con- 
vention, delegated Election Commissioner Czar- 
necki, a Republican, to act as temporary chairman. 
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a judge of the Superior Court, aimed at Czarnecki, 


Owens, and the Police Depariment, to prevent them 
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elected precinct committeemen were denied admis- 
sion to the armory. Judge Owens left the bench, 
jumped into an automobile, and appeared on the 
scene. He had the door chopped down, and the 
regular committeemen went in and held their con- 
vention. The Superior Court judge fined Owens 
five hundred dollars for contempt. The Supreme 
Court vacated the fine, holding that the injunction 
should not have been issued, and that Owens, as 
county judge, was supreme in all clection matters. 


JUDGE OWENS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Judge Owens is the idol of the women. 
It was he who launched the movement 
which brought women the ballot in Illinois. 
Six years ago, he voted to give the franchise 
to women in the Chicago charter-conven- 
tion. As county judge, he told the women 
that, while there was no warrant of law for 
it, if they got the ballots printed he would 
give the male voters of Chicago a chance to 
cast them “‘yes” or ‘‘no” and have them 
counted by the regular inspectors. The 
women accepted the offer; and, while ‘“‘no” 
had it, the sullen, ungallant verdict was se- 
cured by a majority so slight that the party 
managers became alarmed. It gave the 
woman’s movement a band-wagon char- 
acter, and the politicians everywhere fell 
over themselves in headlong anxiety to 
climb aboard. 

Aside from politics, life on the county 
bench of Cook is not all beer and skittles. 
There is no busier jurist than Judge Owens. 
His jurisdiction covers special assessment- 
cases, involving annual city and county 
millions, in matters of paving, street widen- 
ing, sewers, condemnations, and water. 
When babyless couples desire to adopt a 
child, they must go to Judge Owens, and 
three hundred and seventy-two couples 
went to him on this amiable mission in the 
year that has just passed. He hears all 
complaints for non-support of children by 
fathers, and for non-support of parents— 
aged and broken—by children too mean to 
do their duty. Then there are lunatics, 
and children by the left hand, and fugitives 
from other states for whom extradition is 
asked, and tax-appeals, and police magis- 
trates’ reports, and the appointment of 
inheritance tax-appraisers, and the naming 
of visitors to hospitals for the insane, and 
the selection of arbitrators under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability act—all these must come 
before him. But he is young, as full of 
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energy as a dynamo, and so he does it all 
and does it well. 
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as a scrapper are often ‘enough to carry the 
day. W he n the city’s garbage contract 
ran out, and the garbage company wouldn't 
renew, but was only willing to sell out to the 
public for eight hundred thousand dollars 
—which was three times too much—Judge 
Owens threatened a confiscation, which he 
called a “condemnation,” of the garbage- 
company’s plant. At the first Owens 
frown, the hungry company came down like 
Crockett’s ’coon, and meekly accepted two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Chicago’s Big Money devils did their 
best to beat Judge Owens when he ran for 
the county judgeship. Acting through elec- 
tion committees, they sought to bar him 
from the party meetings. The Big Money 
devils feared the Owens eloquence. The 
cheap scheme was a flat-out. Owens, the 
man, was as ready to fight at a political 
meeting as Owens, the boy, had been to 
fight on Goose Island. His tactics were 
simplicity itself. He merely “roughed” 
his way to the front. Unannounced, unin- 
troduced, and without so much as, “By 
your leave, fair sir,” to the chairman, he 
walked out upon the platform and said his 
say. Also, such was his fell repute as a 
battler that no one interfered. The Big 
Money devils’ plans to kill him off reacted, 
and the people carried him to victory. 
Those same Big Money devils are filing 
their teeth, and Judge Owens’ next election 
will furnish a clash from which Cook 
County will date time. 


THE REASON FOR SUCCESS 


No one in Chicago politics has ever gone 
so far so fast as Mr. Owens. How shall you 
account for it? He has honesty; but 
others have had honesty, and failed. He 
has brains, but how. many have possessed 
brains and still couldn’t score a victory? 
There is no mystery which equals the mys- 
tery of a man. To read his future, to ex- 
plain his past, to account for his present, to 
settle whatever of loss or profit he may show 
or promise, you must push the search be- 
yond the single fact of brains. My own 
notion is that Judge Owens owes his largest 
e2bt to his early need for work, and what 
responsibilities piled themselves upon his 
shoulders before he’d begun to see the 
last of his ’teens. 
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| A Conversationalist 


By Childe Harold 





I had a charming playmate namea Lapis Lazuli— 
A semiprecious little dog, but very dear to me. 








II 


I used to talk to him for hours, and tell him all I knew: 
And I remember now, too late, that he was always blue. 
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And I have wondered ever since if Fate intended such, 
Or if the darling passed away because I talked too much. 


The moral to this shocking tale (I'm sure it's made you weep) 
Is this: Why talk your friends to death, when pistols are so cheap? 
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